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PREFACE 

A  LTHOUGH  the  ancient  Kingdom  of  Man  is  in 
-^^   extent  inferior  to  all  but  one  of  the  counties  of 
England,  it  has  remained  to  this  day  a  separate  poli- 
tical community,  with  its  peculiar  institutions  and 
laws,  and  a  very  considerable  share  of  legislative 
and  administrative  independence.    On  this  ground 
it  may  be  reasonably  claimed  that  the  history  of 
this  little  island  stands  on  a  higher  level  of  dignity 
and  interest  than  that  of  a  county  or  district,  how- 
ever extensive  or   populous,    which    is    merely   a 
geographical  division  of  a  larger  whole.     It  may, 
in  fact,  be  said  to  occupy  a  position  intermediate 
between  mere  *'  local "  history  and  the  history  of 
a  country  or  nation.    In  attempting  to  trace,  with 
greater  completeness  of  detail  and  fuller  use   of 
documentary  material  than  previous  writers  have 
done,  the  fortunes  of  the  Isle  of  Man  from  the 
earUest  period   to   the    present   time,   I  have,   of 
course,  primarily  in  view  the  information  of  those 
who  are  connected  by  birth,  descent,  or  residence, 
with  the  island  ;  at  the  same  time  I  venture  to  hope 
that  the  result  of  my  investigations  may  occasionally 
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prove  serviceable  to  students  of  the  history  of  the 
three  great  divisions  of  the  British  Isles,  with  each 
of  which  the  Isle  of  Man  has  been  in  turn  pohtically 
connected.  Let  me  trust  that  these  considerations 
will  afford  some  excuse  for  treating  the  annals  of  my 
Liliputian  native  land  on  so  Gargantuan  a  scale. 
Whatever  mistakes  I  may  have  made  in  doing  so, 
and  no  doubt  they  are  numerous,  I  can  claim  that 
I  am  the  first  to  utilize,  to  any  extent,  the  valuable 
information  given  in  the  insular  Becords  and  in  the 
Muniments  at  Enowsley,  and  the  first  to  attempt  a 
detailed  account  of  the  social  and  industrial  progress 
of  the  Manx  people. 

I  have  now  to  perform  the  pleasant  duty  of  thank- 
ing those  who  have  kindly  assisted  me.  First,  I 
must  acknowledge  my  obligations  to  Mr.  Henry 
Bradley,  not  only  for  literary  advice,  but  for  largely 
re-modelling  the  arrangement  of  the  chapters  and 
for  corrections  on  points  of  detail.  The  substance 
of  the  Geological  section  and  part  of  that  on  Mines 
is  due  to  Mr.  G.  W.  Lamplugh,  F.G.S.,  and  of  the 
account  of  Historic  Monuments  and  Buildings  to  the 
Bev.  John  Quine,  M.A.  Mr.  Lamplugh  and  Prof. 
W.  Boyd-Dawkins,  F.E.S.,  have  given  me  sugges- 
tions in  the  chapter  on  the  Earliest  Inhabitants,  as 
have  Sir  Spencer  Walpole,  K.O.B.,  Sir  James  Gell 
(Clerk  of  the  Bolls),  and  Mr.  G.  A.  Bing  (Attorney- 
General),  in  the  chapters  on  the  Constitution ;  and 
Mr.  George  Drinkwater,  M.A.,  J.P.  (H.M.'s  Crown 
Beceiver  and  Seneschal),  in  the  chapter  on  The 
Land  Question. 
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I  have,  finally,  to  thank  the  Custodians  of  the 
various  Puhlic  Offices  in  Douglas  for  permitting 
me  to  inspect  and  take  extracts  from  the  Becords 
in  their  charge,  and  their  officials  for  having  placed 
every  facility  for  this  work  at  my  disposal.  Equally 
are  my  thanks  due  to  Lord  Derby  for  giving  me 
access  to  the  documents  relating  to  the  Isle  of 
Man  at  Enowsley;  to  his  Librarian,  Dr.  Bichard- 
son,  and  to  Mr.  P.  M.  C.  Kermode,  who  helped 
me  in  copying  them.  Nor  do  I  forget  the  good 
offices  of  Mr.  Taylor,  of  the  Free  Library,  Douglas, 
of  Mr.  A.  H.  Story  (Treasurer  of  the  Isle  of  Man), 
of  Mr.  Aitken  (Government  Office),  of  Colonel 
Freeth  (Chief  Constable),  of  Mr.  M.  M.  Bridson 
(Harbour  CommissionerB*  Office),  of  Mr.  B.  Garside 
(Secretary,  Council  of  Education),  and  of  Mr.  Cubbon 
(Editor  of  the  Manx  Sun)  in  procuring  statistical 
information  for  me.* 

A.  W.  MOORE. 

Cbokeboubnb, 

September,  1900. 

*  Further  special  ackaowledgmenis  have  been  made  in  the 
text. 
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and  rounded  in  outline,  the  rocks  being  sach  as  do 
not  favoor  the  formation  of  crags,  though,  owing  to 
the  rapidity  of  their  descent,  streams  have  frequently 
rent  steep- walled  craggy  gulleys  in  their  sides.  The 
strength  of  the  prevalent  winds  has  caused  them 
to  be  treeless,  except  on  some  of  the  lower  slopes, 
but  they  are  clad  with  verdure  to  their  summits. 
Their  general  aspect  may  perhaps  be  best  described 
as  not  unlike  that  of  the  southern  uplands  of 
Scotland.  Bising  almost  directly  from  the  sea,  they 
appear  higher  than  they  really  are,  and  therefore 
present  a  much  more  imposing  appearance  than 
many  hills  of  greater  altitude  which  have  not  this 
advantage.  On  the  south-west,  where  they  descend 
precipitously  into  the  sea,  they  unite  with  the  clifEs 
to  the  north  and  south  of  them  to  produce  the  most 
striking  part  of  the  coast  scenery  for  which  the  isle 
is  remarkable.  But,  indeed,  its  whole  coast  from 
Peel  round  by  the  Calf,  past  Castletown  and  Douglas 
to  Maughold  Head,  near  Bamsey,  is  distinguished 
by  rugged  grandeur  of  outline.    From  Bamsey  round 

Glagh  Onyr  (1,808  feet)  and  Snaefell  (2,084  feet);  by  Beinn- 
y-phot  (1,772  feet),  Garraghan  (1,520  feet),  Slieau  Buy  (1,570 
feet),  and  Greeba  (1,882  feet).  The  range  is  then  broken  by 
the  central  yaUey  between  Donglas  and  Peel,  but  it  is  con- 
tinued on  the  Bonth  side  of  it  by  South  Barrule  (1,585  feet) 
and  Cronk-ny-Irree-Laa  (1,449  feet).  Further  south  are 
the  lower  elevations  of  the  Gamanes,  Bradda,  the  Mull, 
and  the  Galf  islet.  The  subsidiary  ranges  lying  to  the  east 
and  west  of  the  range  between  North  Barrule  and  Greeba 
are  of  lower  average  altitude  than  the  range  between  North 
BaiTule  and  Cronk-ny-Irree-Laa,  though  even  they  contain 
extended  tracts  well  over  1,000  feet. 
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by  the  Point  of  Ayre  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Peel 
extend  low  sandy  cliflb,  bordered  by  flat  sandy  shores, 
which  surronnd  the  northern  plain.  This  plain  is 
relieved  only  by  a  low  range  of  hills,  the  highest  of 
which  attains  an  elevation  of  270  feet. 

The  drainage  of  the  island  radiates  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Snaefell,  from  which  momitain 
and  its  spurs  streams  *  have  on  all  sides  fomid  their 
way  to  the  sea.  The  narrow,  winding  glens  thns 
formed,  which  are  studded  with  clumps  of  fir, 
sycamore,  and  mountain  ash,  interspersed  with 
patches  of  gorse,  heather,  and  fern,  afford  a  striking 
and  beautiful  contrast  to  the  bare  mountain  tops. 
Traces  of  an  older  system  of  drainage  than  that 
which  now  exists  are  noticeable  in  many  places, 
the  most  remarkable  being  the  central  depression 
between  Douglas  and  Peel. 

The  chief  bays  are,  on  the  east  coast,  Bamsey, 
with  an  excellent  anchorage,  Laxey,  Douglas, 
Derbyhaven,  Castletown,  and  Port  St.  Mary; 
and,  on  the  west  coast.  Port  Erin  and  Peel.  But 
the  flat,  sandy  shores  on  the  north  coast  were  even 
more  convenient  for  the  Vikings  to  draw  their  ships 
upon,  as  were  the  numerous  small  and  narrow  creeks 
on  the  east  and  west  coasts  for  the  smugglers,  t 

*  The  five  most  important  streams  are  the  Stbtby,  falling  into 
the  sea  at  Bamsey;  the  Awin-glaas  (Bright  river)  and  the 
Aunn-dhoo  (Dark  river),  which  miite  their  waters  near  Douglas ; 
the  Nebj  at  the  mouth  of  which  Peel  is  situated ;  and  the  Aufin- 
a/rgid  (Silver  river— now  called  the  Silverhnzn),  which  joins  the 
sea  at  Castletown. 

f  For  a  brief  aoconnt  of  the  Climate  and  the  Fauna  and  Flora 
see  Appendix  B. 
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The  prehistoric  monnments  *  in  Man  are  gjg^^° 
nnmerons,  but  there  are  none  of  the  first  rank, 
though  there  are  remains  of  what  may  have  been 
such.  There  are  earth  entrenchments,  seemingly 
of  the  earliest  period;  fragments  of  stone  circles 
and  alignments;  burial  cairns  with  stone  cists 
of  several  successive  periods;  urn  mounds  and 
crannogeSy  or    lake    dwellings. 

The     monuments    belonging    to    the     Historic  gJf^SSnPB 
period    begin    with    the    humble    Celtic  keeiUs  t  ^B"^™« 
and  the  sculptured  crosses,  t   in  which  the  island 
is  especially   rich.§    Of   these  crosses  about  one-  Thee 
fourth   have   inscriptions,   which  are  in  the    Old 
Norse  language.    In  shape  they  "are  in  general 
rectangular,  sometimes  having  the  upper  comers 
rounded  off,  and   sometimes   the    whole  head  in 
what  has  been  called  a  wheel-cross.    Occasionally 
the  spaces  between  the  limbs  and  the  surrounding 
circle  are  pierced,  and,  in  a  few  instances,  the  slab  is 
itself  cruciform.    Usually  both  faces  are  sculptured, 

*  There  is  no  good  account  of  Manx  prehistoric  monnmentfl, 
but  see  ArUiqfUtates  Ma/nnus  by  Ctunming  {Manx  Soc.^  vol.  zv.), 
'*  list  of  AntiqnitieB,"  by  P.  G.  M.  Kermode  (1895),  and  the 
magazines  Yn  Lioar  Ma/nninagh  and  The  Manx  Note  Book. 

\  See  Book  I.  ch.  ii. ;  also  Manx  /Soc,  vol.  xv. 

I  For  the  crosses  see  Gnnuxiing,  Bimic  Bemame  (1857); 
P.  M.  G.  Kezmode,  ManJce  Croteea  (1892);  French,  Inter- 
laced Ornamentation  (1858);  Halliwell,  Bowndahout  Notee 
(1868) ;  and  Bomilly  Allen,  **  Early  Ghristian  Monuments  of 
the  Isle  of  Man"  (in  Jov/mal  of  British  Archaoloffieal 
AsBodation,  voL  zliii.). 

§  Bomilly  Allen  remarks  that  "  The  Isle  of  Man  probably 
possesses  a  larger  number  of  early  Ghristian  soolptores  than 
any  other  portion  of  Great  Britain  having  an  equal  geographical 
area*'(i&ui.,p.240). 
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and  in  all  cases  the  cross  is  the  chief,  if  not  the 
onl^  feature.  This  is  of  the  type  known  as  '  Celtic/  * 
i.e.f  a  modified  Maltese  cross  within  a  circle,  but 
having  the  shaft  prolonged  and  the  other  limbs 
generally  projecting  slightly  beyond  the  circle."  * 
In  the  ornamentation  of  these  slabs  "a  regular 
development  may  be  observed  from  the  most  simple 
Plait  and  Twist  to  the  most  complex  and  beautiful 
geometric  designs,  and  from  the  geometric  to  the 
zoomorphic.  A  striking  feature  is  the  realistic  and 
admirably  drawn  forms  of  birds  and  beasts  of  the 
chase."  t  According  to  the  view  generally  held  by 
competent  authorities,  these  crosses  may  be  classified 
in  four  periods — ^the  first,  including  early  and  rude 
crosses,  of  unassignable  dates  from  the  fifth  to  the 
tenth  centuries ;  the  second,  crosses  of  refined  Celtic 
workmanship,  executed  prior  to  the  conversion  of 
the  Scandinavian  settlers ;  the  third,  crosses  wrought 
by  Scandinavian  workmen  under  the  dominating 
influence  of  Celtic  Christian  art ;  and  the  fourth, 
crosses  in  which  Scandinavian  individuality  had 
asserted  itself  and  given  an  exclusively  Scandinavian 
feeling  both  to  the  design  and  the  treatment  of  its 
work.  These  last  three  stages  cover  the  period 
from  the  eleventh  (or  at  earliest  the  tenth)  to  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  With  one  ex- 
ception, viz.,  that  of  the  lofty  pillar  cross  of 
the  fourteenth  century  at  the  gate  of  Maughold 
churchyard,  there    are    no   crosses  of   later  date, 

"^  Kermode,  Mank*  CrosaeSf  p.  4.  f  Ibid.j  p.  8. 
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like  those  found  so  extensively  in  the  Western 
Islands  of  Scotland,  which  range  from  the  fourteenth 
to  the  sixteenth  centuries. 

The  origin  and  history  of  the  early  buildings  re-  fSSnafc 
maining  on  the  island  are  obscure.*  Bushen  Castle, 
or  Castle  Bushen,  as  it  is  usually  called,  on  the  south 
coast,  Peel  Castle  on  St.  Patrick's  Island  off  the  west 
coast,  and  a  tower  at  Bishop's  Court  in  the  interior 
are  the  only  buildings  of  a  mihtary  character  that 
survive.  Nor  is  there  evidence  that  any  others  of 
consequence  ever  existed.  Castle  Bushen  consists 
of  a  central  keep;  a  lesser  tower  or  castle  from 
which  a  lofty  curtain  wall  makes  the  circuit  of  the 
keep;  and  an  outer  curtain  with  moat,  glacis,  a 
redoubt  tower,  and  a  barbican  gateway.  A  wet 
moat,  now  filled  up,  defended  the  inner  keep.  The 
outer  moat  was  also  probably  a  wet  moat.  The 
inner  curtain  is  evidently  contemporaneous  with  the 
keep  to  which  it  is  a  necessary  adjunct.  The  outer 
glacis  work  dates  from  early  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  the  central  keep  from  the  fifteenth,  or,  at  earliest, 
from  the  fourteenth  century.  The  lesser  castle  is 
presumed  on  architectural  grounds  to  be  the  oldest 
part,  but  it  cannot  be  asserted  that  any  part  of  it 
was  in  existence  when  Bobert  Bruce  besieged  Castle 
Bushen  in  1313,  though  this  is  by  no  means  im- 
possible. The  conjecture  that  it  dates  from  the  time 
of  Magnus  (1252-1265)  is  destitute  of  foundation. 

*  See  Gximxning,  Buthen  CasUe  and  Abbey  (1857),  and 
EcclesiologiccU  Notes  on  the  Isle  of  Man,  by  J.  M.  Neale 
(1848). 
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Peel  Castle  is  of  an  entirely  different  architec- 
tural character.  King  Gbdred  II.  died  on  the 
islet  in  1187,*  but  no  secular  building  of  such  an 
early  date  remains,  t  The  earliest  existing  part  of 
the  castle  is  the  tower  on  the  south-east  comer  of 
the  islet,  with,  possibly,  part  of  the  contiguous 
curtain  wall.  This  tower  seems  originally  to  have 
been  similar  in  form  to  the  ''peels  *'  of  the  Scottish 
border,  but  it  has  been  modified  and  enlarged — 
probably,  judging  by  the  workmanship,  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  curtain  wall  around  the 
islet  dates  from  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  tower  at  Bishop's  Court  is  certainly  of  early 
date.  It  is  now  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  other 
buildings,  and  has  been  much  altered  by  inserted 
windows.  The  remains  of  the  moat  that  once  sur- 
rounded it  point  to  its  importance  and  military 
character  at  some  remote  period.  | 

The  remains  of  ecclesiastical  buildings  are  nume- 
rous and  interesting,  though,  with  the  exception  of 
St.  German's  Cathedral  on  Peel  islet,  they  are  only 
small  and  simple  structtures.  Even  the  remains  at 
Bushen  Abbey,  mere  fragments  as  they  are,  indicate 
that  the  Cistercians  of  Fumess  Abbey  who  built  it 
had  no  lofty  architectural  aspirations.  The  island 
contains  several  churches  of  pre-Beformation  date, 
some  of  which  are  still  used  for  worship.     Of  these 

*  See  pp.  11»-14. 

f  Unless  the  round  tower  keep  is  considered  as  such. 

I  The  death  of  Bishop  Symon  at  Kirk  Michael  {circa  1247) 
may  imply  that  it  was  then  ahready  an  episcopal  residence — 
probably  a  small  baronial  tower. 
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the  moet  mteresting  are  the  two  on  St.  Patrick's 
Island,  viz.,  the  Church  of  St.  Patrick  and  the  Cathe- 
dral of  St.  Grerman's.  St.  Patrick's  Church,  down  to 
1714  the  church  of  a  parish  on  the  mainland,  is  now  a 
dilapidated  ruin.  At  some  period  it  was  enlarged  by 
an  extension  at  the  east  end.  It  had  at  most  three 
windows,  and  shows  on  the  inner  face  of  the  walls 
rude  ornamental  string  courses  of  herring-bone  work. 
A  few  paces  from  the  door  is  a  round  tower,  of  which 
only  the  lower  part  is  old.  This  has  undoubtedly  all 
the  essential  characteristics  of  a  true  Irish  round 
tower,  its  doorway,  by  comparison  with  other 
examples,  indicating  that  it  was  constructed  about 
the  tenth  century.  The  church  cannot  be  assigned 
to  a  later  date ;  it  may  be  even  earlier.  St.  German's 
is  a  cruciform  church  built  on  a  steep  slope  on 
the  eastern  or  inner  side  of  the  islet.  In  the 
Chronicon  MannuB  it  is  said  to  have  been  built 
by  Bishop  Symon.*  The  chancel  is  a  beautiful 
Transition  building,  and  can  hardly  be  later  than 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  transepts, 
central  tower,  and  nave  are  of  later  style  and  quite 
dissimilar  character,  their  architectural  features 
being  consistent  with  the  statement  that  they  were 
built  by  Bishop  Symon.  Of  many  subsequent  alte- 
rations  in  the  edifice  there  may  be  mentioned  the 
insertion  of  new  vaulting  in  the  crypt,  a  south  aisle 
(c.  1300),  fourteenth  century  windows  in  the  tran- 
septs, and  the  walling  up  of  the  south  aisle  arcade 
with  fifteenth  century  windows  in  the  bays.  The 
*  See  note  |  p.  14. 
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cbaraoter  of  these  alterations  is  to  some  extent  an 
index  of  the  highest  attainments  in  the  way  of 
ecclesiastical  architecture  at  successive  periods  in 
the  Church  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 

After  the  Beformation  St.  German's  seems  to 
have  gradually  fallen  into  decay.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  choir,  it  was  roofless  in  the  eighteenth 
century,*  and  before  the  end  of  that  century  the 
choir  also  was  abandoned  to  dilapidation. 
^ii*oFm"'  W®  ^*^®  ^^  evidence  relating  to  the  moral, 
mental,  and  physical  characteristics  t  of  the  Manx 
people  till  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  Blundell,  a  Lancashire  gentleman  who  lived 
in  the  island  for  some  years  between  1648  and  1660, 
describes  the  gentry  as  being  ''truly  gentle,  cour- 
teous, affable,"  speaking  English  like  Englishmen, 
from  whom  they  were  not  distinguishable  "either 
by  the  countenance,  carriage,  apparel,  diet,  or 
housekeeping ; "  and  the  farmers  and  peasants  as 
"tall  and  big,  slow-witted,  surly,  grasping,  and 
penurious,  and  as  austere  and  strict  in  their  re- 
ligious observances  as  abstemious  in  their  living."  I 
Chaloner,  who  was  governor  of  the  island  during 
part  of  the  same  period,  adds  the  details  that  they 
were  "very  civill"   and  "much  addicted    to   the 

*  The  last  bishop  to  be  enthroned  in  it  was  Hildesley, 
in  1765. 

f  Except  for  Bishop  Meryck's  statement,  in  1677,  that  the 
owners  of  the  larger  farms  were  like  the  people  of  Lancashire 
in  their  style  of  living  and  refinement  of  manner,  and  that  the 
poor  were  averse  to  begging  from  door  to  door.  Cott.  MSS. 
{Manx  SoCf  vol.  iv.  p.  98). 

{  Manx  Soo.y  vol.  xxv.  p.  67. 
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musick  of  the  violyne."  *  Denton,  writing  in  1681, 
says  that  they  were  lazy  and  that  their  habits  were 
mean.t  Early  in  the  following  century  they  are 
described  as  naturally  jovial  and  sociable,  ^'much 
inclined  to  music,  very  loving  among  themselves, 
good-natured,  but  choleric  " ;  I  and,  a  little  later,  we 
are  told  that ''  dancing  was  their  great  diversion," 
and  that  they  were  "  great  shooters  with  bows  and 
arrows."  §  Our  next  information  about  them  is  in 
1777,  when  Vicar-General  Wilks,  a  native  clergy- 
man, states  that  they  were  '^  orderly,  religious  and 
industrious,  tl  patient  and  persevering,  anxiously 
careful  in  gathering  riches  which  they  well  know 
how  to  take  care  of  when  got,  not  prone  to  quarrel- 
ling, nor  revengeful  but  by  the  law,  to  which  they 
are  more  addicted  than  any  other  people  I  ever 
knew,  not  given  to  theft,  very  cheerful  over  a  glass, 
of  which  they  are  very  fond,  great  lovers  of  music 
and  dancing."  H  He  describes  them  as  being  strongly 
built,  healthy  and  robust,  of  similar  height  to  ''the 
inhabitants  of    the  neighbouring  countries,"  with 

*  Mdnx  Soc,  vol.  x.  pp.  10-11.  t  MS. 

I  SachevereU  (Mcmx  8oc,,  vol.  i.  p.  7). 
§  WaJdron  {Ibid,,  vol.  zi.  p.  48). 

II  Strangers,  however,  who  visited  the  island  at  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  and  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  say 
that  the  Manxmen  were  indolent,  being  demoralized  by  their 
intermittent  employment  in  the  herring  fishery,  though  they 
give  a  better  accoimt  of  the  women  (Robertson,  p.  158 ;  Feltham, 
p.  120 ;  Woods,  pp.  143-4).  Colonel  Townley  remarks  that 
they  were  "  rnde,  migovemable,  and  uncivilised  "  (JbumoZ,  vol. 
ii.  p.  194),  but  this  is  probably  an  exaggeration. 

IT  Ma/nx  Note  Book,  vol.  iii.  p.  180.  Quayle,  writing  in  1812, 
describes  them  as  being  <*  athletic  and  strong  limbed "  (Agri- 
ctUUi/re,  p.  150). 

VOL.  I.  3 
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''round  visaged  regular  features,"  grey  eyes,  ''and 
the  major  part  strong  black  beards."  *  Our  know- 
ledge of  the  physical  characteristics  of  Manxmen  at 
later  dates  is  derived  from  two  sources,  viz.,  a 
"  Description  "  book  of  the  Manx  Fencibles  between 
the  years  1806  and  1810,  and  an  inquiry  by  Dr. 
Beddoe  in  1886.t  A  careful  comparison  of  the 
results  thus  obtained  demonstrates  that  the  Manx 
are  mainly  of  Scandio-Celtic  origin,  with  some 
slight  traces  of  earlier  races.  They  have  large  and 
broad  heads,  usually  broader  than  those  of  their 
brother  Celts  (Goidelsl)  in  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
with  very  broad,  but  not  specially  prominent,  cheek- 
bones. Their  faces  are  usually  either  scutiform,  like 
those  of  the  Northmen,  or  oval,  which  is  the  usual 
Celtic  type,  and  their  noses  are  almost  always  of 
good  length,  and  straighter  than  is  general  among 
Celtic  races.  Light  eyes  and  fair  complexion,  with 
rather  dark  hair,  are  the  more  usual  combinations. 
They  are  usually  rather  tall  and  heavily  built,  their 
average  height  being  5  feet  7'52  inches,  and  their 
average  weight  (naked)  155  lbs.  There  is  no  very 
great  difference  in  the  jproportionate  distribution  of 
the  fairer  Northmen  and  the  darker  Celts  in  the 
north  and  south  of  the  island,  though  there  appears 
to  be  a  decided  preponderance  of  the  former  in  the 
parishes  of  Jurby,  Ballaugh,  and  Michael,  and  of  the 
latter  in  the  parishes  of  Maughold  and  Lonan,  while 
there  are  distinct  traces  of  other  races  in  the  towns 

*  Mcmx  Note  Book,  vol  iii.  p.  180. 

t  See  Appendix  C.  |  P.  44,  note  *. 
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of  Douglas,  Castletown,  and  Peel,  especially  in  the 
latter,  where  the  large  proportion  of  dark  eyes  and 
fair  hair  is  very  remarkable. 

For  a  description  of  the  moral  and  mental  charac- 
teristics of  Manxmen  at  the  present  day  we  must 
refer  our  readers  to  the  admirable  sketches  by  the 
late  Rev.  T.  E.  Brown,*  contenting  ourselves  with 
the  statement  that  they  have  shown  themselves  to 
be  a  thoroughly  capable  people.  As  a  proof  of  this 
we  may  point  out  how  successful  they  have  been  in 
America  and  in  the  colonies,  where  they  have  not 
been  restrained  by  want  of  opportunity  as  in  the 
narrow  bounds  of  their  native  land. 

The  little  island,  moreover,  has  contributed  its  full  SS^S?"** 
proportion  of  names  to  the  list  of  British  celebrities. 
In  literature  it  has  in  Thomas  Edward  Brown  (6. 1830, 
d.  1897),  the  author  of  the  inimitable  Fo'c's'le  Yams 
in  the  Anglo-Manx  dialect,  a  poet  of  high  rank;  and 
in  Hall  Gaine,  who  is  so  widely  [known,  and  John 
Quine,  the  author  of  Ths  Captain  of  the  Parish, 
novelists  of  undoubted  power.  In  science,  too,  it 
can  boast  of  one  great  name,  that  of  Edward  Forbes 
(6. 1815,  d.  1854). 

In  politics  John  Christian  Curwen  (6.  1756, 
d,  1828)  was  greatly  distinguished,  being  recog- 
nized as  a  leader  at  a  time  when  Parliament 
contained  many  able  men.  He  was  the  only  man 
who  has  been  a  member  both  of  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  House  of  Keys. 

In  medicine  the  name  of  Charles  Bland  Badcliffe 
(6. 1822,  d  1889)  is  well  known. 

*  Published  in  the  Bamaey  Cowrier. 
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Among  the  names  of  the  great  Indian  pro-consulfi 
who  have  done  so  much  for  the  empire,  that  of  Sir 
Mark  Cubbon,  K.C.B.  (6.  1775,  d.  1861),  wiU  always 
stand  high.* 

We  conclude  our  introductory  remarks  with  a  brief 
account  of  Manx  literature. 
LiTEBATTJBx.        Of  original  literature  the  Manx  language  has  none, 
except  a  few  ballads  and  carols,  and  these,  for  the 
most  part,  not  of  ancient  date. 

Archdeacon  Butter's  ballads  were  first  written, 
probably  in  English,  between  1641  and  1650;  it 
is  not  known  when  they  were  translated  into 
Manx.  The  earliest  date  of  a  written  Manx 
ballad  that  we  can  fix  with  certainty  is  1762,t 
and  of  a  vyritten  Manx  carol,  1735.  t  Some 
printed  BroadsideSy  containing  ballads,  were  issued 
at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Train,  in 
his  History  of  the  Isle  of  Man  (1845),  published 
a  ballad  giving  a  traditional  account  of  the 
history  of  the  island  up  to  1607,  which  seems  to 
have  been  written  by  some  one  living  in  that  year. 
Between  1865  and  1871  the  Ma/nx  Society  printed 
some  ballads,  some  more  appeared  in  the  Manx 
Note  Book  between  1885  and  1887,  and  these, 
together  with  a  large  number  from  MSS.  and  oral 
sources,  were  published  by  the  writer  in  1896.  He 
also  edited  a  collection  of  carols  in  1891.    Both  the 

*  We  have  referred  to  men  of  recent  date  only,  since  our 
knowledge  of  their  predecessors  is  too  limited  to  enable  xxs  to 
form  any  decided  opinion  about  them. 

f  Mcmx  BaUada,    Introduction,  p.  zv. 

I  It  is  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Allen,  Vicax  of  Maughold. 
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ballads  and  carols  are,  for  the  most  part,  more  inte- 
resting as  curiosities  than  as  literature."^  We  may 
perhaps  account  for  this  poverty  and  paucity  of 
Manx  literature  by  the  following  facts:  (1)  The 
number  of  different  nationalities  who  have  ruled  the 
isle.  (2)  The  practical  state  of  serfdom  in  which 
the  great  majority  of  the  people  were  in  before  the 
Act  of  Settlement  in  1704.  (3)  The  tyranny  of  the 
discipline  of  the  Established  Church.  (4)  The 
influence  of  Methodism.  (5)  The  absence  of  books 
in  the  Manx  language  before  the  eighteenth  century. 
(6)  The  immigration  of  English  after  1790,  and 
the  emigration  of  Manx  after  1825.  (7)  The  entire 
indifference,  generally  speaking,  of  educated  Manx 
people  to  their  native  tongue. 

Of  translated  literature  the  earliest  and  most 
important  is  Bishop  Phillip's  Prayer  Book,  which 
was  written  between  1604  and  1610.  t  This  was 
published  in  parallel  columns  with  the  more 
modem  and  corrupt  Manx  translation  of  1765  by 
the  Manx  Society  in  1893.  |  Next  in  order  comes 
The  Principles  and  Duties  of  Christianity,  by 
Bishop  Wilson,  published  in  1699,  which  was  the 
first  printed  book  in  the  Manx  language.    The  first 

*  For  a  full  disoossion  of  them  see  Mcmx  BaUads  (Preface 
and  Introdnction,  pp.  ix-xxxv). 

f  Bishop  Barrow's  remark,  in  1668,  that  "  there  is  nothing 
either  written  or  printed  "  in  Manx,  and  that  "  neither  can  any 
who  speak  it  best  write  to  one  another  in  it,  having  no  charac- 
ter or  letter  of  it  among  them  "  (Episcopal  Becords),  is,  there- 
fore, not  correct,  though  it  is  possible  that  the  Prayer  Book  was 
the  only  book  in  Manx. 

\  Edited  by  A.  W.  Moore  and  John  Bhys. 
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part  of  the  Bible  to  be  printed  was  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Matthew  in  1748.  This  was  followed  by  the  Prayer 
Book  in  1765,  the  Epistles  and  Revelation  in  1767, 
and  the  Bible,  issued  in  three  volumes,  between 
1771  and  1775.*  The  only  secular  book  translated 
into  Manx  is  a  portion  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  by 
the  Bev.  Thomas  Christian,  Vicar  of  Marown,  which 
was  published  in  1796.  t  The  best-known  grammar 
of  the  language — and  grammar  it  can  scarcely  be 
called,  as  it  does  not  deal  with  syntax — ^was  written 
by  Dr.  John  Eelly,t  and  first  published  in  1804.  § 
His  triglot  dictionary — Gaelic,  "  Erse,"  and  Manx, 
with  an  English  translation — was  written  before 
1791,  but  was  never  published.  ||  A  copy  of  it,  partly 
in  print,  partly  in  MS.,  is  in  the  possession  of  the 
Manx  Society.  The  Manx-English  part  of  it  was 
revised  by  the  Revs.  Hugh  Stowell  and  W.  Fitz- 
simmons  between  1811  and  1814,  and,  after  being 
edited  by  the  Bev.  William  Gill,  was  published  by 
the  Manx  Society  (vol.  xiii.),  together  with  an 
English-Manx  portion  by  the  Bevs.  W.  Gill,  and  John 
Thomas  Clarke,  in  1866.  It  is  a  very  unsatisfac- 
tory book.  In  1835,  Archibald  Cregeen  issued  his 
Manx-English  Dictionary,  which,  though  brief  and 

*  For  a  fuller  account  of  the  religious  books  published  in 
Manx,  see  Diocese  of  Sodor  and  Mem,  pp.  287-242. 
f  Republished  hy  the  Mcmx  Society  (vol.  xx.)  in  1870. 

I  There  is  also  a  Manx  Grammar  written  by  a  German,  but 
copies  of  it  are  now  very  scarce. 

§  Republished  by  the  Manx  Society  (vol.  ii.)  in  1859,  and  by 
Quaritch  in  1870. 

II  When  the  printing  had  got  as  far  as  the  letter  L,  the 
impression  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  fire. 
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imperfect,  is  much  more  reliable  than  the  larger 
work  just  referred  to.  Professor  Rhys  notes  as  one 
of  its  advantages  that  it  marks  the  tone-syllable, 
and  he  comments  favourably  on  the  *'  sobriety  and 
acumen  "  *  of  its  author. 


APPENDIX  A. 


In  the  thirteenth  century  there  was  a  monastery  on  one  of 
the  three  islands  in  the  Mirescogh  f  lake  which  covered  part  at 
least  of  the  eastern  end  of  the  Gnrragh,!  and,  as  late  as  1605, 
the  light  of  one  half  of  the  fishing  in  it  was  considered  of 
sufficient  value  to  be  granted  to  the  bishop.  §  In  Durham's 
map,  published  in  1695,  it  is  called  "  Malar  Lough,"  and  is 
depicted  as  being  a  mile  in  length  and  three-eighths  of  a  mile 
in  breadth,  |i  and  as  occupying  the  low-lying  land  between 
Lezayre  IF  and  Bamsey,  which  is  stUl  known  by  the  name  of 
Lough  Mollo.  In  the  account  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
Lezayre  Abbey  lands,  which  probably  dates  from  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  there  is  mention  of  two  lakes  besides 
the  Mirescogh,  viz.,  Dufloch  and  Hescana  [k]  appayze.'^'*  The 
present  sites  of  these  lakes  cannot  be  identified,  but  possibly 
the  latter  is  now  Loughan-y-eiy.  Durham's  map  shows  a  lake 
at  the  lihane,  which  was  about  one  mile  long  by  about  three- 

*  Manx  Phonology,  p.  v  {Mana  Soc..  vol.  xzxiii.). 
f  Barliest  spelling  Mirescobo  and  Myrosco. 

I  **  Chronicon  Mannis "  {Manx  8oe.,  vol.  zxii.  pp.  10&-4 ;  Ibid., 
vol.  iv.  p.  308). 

{  "  Monastionm  Anglicanum,"  Dngdale  {Manx  Soe.,  vol.  iv.  p.  90). 

II  This  map  waspiiblished  by  Speed  in  his  T?^eatre  of  the  Empire  of 
Qreai  BrUanne,  IW.    (See  Manx  Soc.,  vol.  xviii.  p.  84  for  a  reprint.) 

^  There  are  seventeen  parishes :  Bride,  Jurby,  Andreas,  Ballaagti, 
Leiayre,  Manghold,  Lonan,  Michael,  German,  Patrick,  Rushen. 
Arbory,  Malew,  Santon,  Braddan,  Onohan,  and  Marown,  the  names. of 
which  will  be  given  in  the  following  pages  without  the  prefix  "  parish 
of." 

t  **  The  text  is  "Hec  est  divisa  inter  terramdekyrkeci*st(n£)etterram 
monachorom  de  Myrosco  [a]  lacu  qui  dicitnr  Hescana  [K]appaze." 
This  is  translated  by  Oliver,  "  This  is  the  boundary  between  the  land 
of  Kyrkecnst  and  the  land  of  the  monastery,  from  the  lake  of  Myrosco, 
which  is  called  Hescana  [kjanpaze,"  bnt  the  Bev.  John  Qoine  (MS.) 
rightly  states  that  this  shoula  read, "  and  the  land  of  the  monks  of 
l^TOfloo,  from  the  lake  which  is  called  Hescana  [k]  appaze  "  {Manx  8oc., 
vol.  iv.  pp.  207-8). 
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eighths  of  a  mile  broad,*  and  another  some  half  mile  to  the 
north  of  the  spot  where  BaJIaugh  old  church  now  stands,  which 
was  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long  and  a  quarter  of  a  nule 
broad.  If  the  dimensions  of  the  lakes  as  recorded  in  this  map 
be  even  approximately  correct,!  it  is  almost  certain  that,  in 
periods  of  flood,  the  larger  portion  of  the  Curragh,  which,  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  appears  to  have  occupied  most  of 
Lezayre  and  Bfdlaugh,|  and  a  smaller  part  of  Jurby  and 
Andreas,  was  then  mainly  under  water.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Manorial  Bolls  show  that,  by  1515,  there  were  numerous 
farmers  in  Lezayre  and  Ballaugh  paying  lord's  rent.  It  was 
not,  however,  till  the  middle  of  the  following  century  that  the 
Curragh  was  partially  drained  by  the  Lhane  trench,  §  and,  even 
after  that  time,  it  appears  to  have  contained  much  more  water 
than  now.  Thus,  in  1690,  the  Records  mention  "  meres  "  in  it, 
and  the  ellans  \\  (islands),  which  stiU  exist  in  the  nomenclature 
of  this  district,  point  to  the  same  conclusion.lT  Another  lake, 
Lough  Cranstall,  formerly  existed  to  the  north  of  the  Bride  hills, 
and  there  were  a  number  of  other  smaller  lakes  which  have 
been  drained  during  the  last  250  years.  We  have  thus  shown 
that  the  island  has  lost  most  of  its  interior  waters  since  it 
attained  its  present  level,  and  we  will  proceed  to  demonstrate 
that  it  has  also  diminished  in  size  imder  the  incessant  action  of 
the  waves  which  yearly  take  their  toll  from  its  shores.  This 
process  attains  its  extreme  development  on  the  coasts  of 
Jurby,  Ballaugh,  and  Michael,  where  the  material  of  which  the 
cliffs  are  composed  is  least  coherent,"*"*  the  loss  amounting,  at 
some  points,  to  as  much  as  60  yards  in  Jurby,  and  SO  yards  in 
Ballaugh  and  Michael,  since  the  ordnance  map  was  issued  in 


*  Physical  evidence  shows  that  this  lake  oould  not  have  been  more 
than  860  yards  broad,  this  being  the  broadest  part  of  the  Lhane  valley 
at  present. 

t  This  map  is  not  drawn  oorrectly  to  scale,  so  that  the  measnxe* 
ments  taken  from  it  cannot  be  considered  as  anything  more  than 
approximate. 

I  Formerly  Bal-ny-laghey,  "  Place  of  the  mire." 

§  An  account  of  the  draining  of  the  lakes  and  marshes  will  be  given 
in  bk.  viii.  chap.  i. 

II  This  word  is  frequently  applied  to  a  piece  of  ground  surrounded  by 
marshes. 

^[  Place-names  in  other  parts  of  the  island  show  that  marshes  were 
once  much  more  common  there  formerly  than  at  present. 

**  The  older  slate  rocks  are  extremely  resistant,  and  their  rate  of 
deoay  is  imperceptible. 
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1863.*  Of  this,  too,  there  is  ample  evidenoe  from  the  insular 
Records,  wherein  are  noted  nmnerous  remissions  of  the  lord's 
rent  for  land  carried  away  from  these  parishes,  and  there  is  also 
the  definite  statement  of  a  writer  in  1791  to  the  effect  that  in 
less  than  fifty  years  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  coast  of  Michael 
had  heen  destroyed,!  hut  this  is  doubtless  an  exaggeration. 
Our  records  also  show  us  that  similar  erosion  had  been  going 
on  near  the  Point  of  Ayre  as  late  as  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  though  the  popular  belief  is  that  the  land  there  has 
been  steadily  increasing  for  some  time  past,  and  statements  to 
this  effect  have  foimd  their  way  into  our  literature.  |  Careful 
measurements,  however,  make  it  evident  that  there  has  been 
no  increase  since  1868  at  least,§  and,  moreover,  the  trend  of  the 
storm  beaches  of  the  ancient  shingle  is  quite  distinct  from  that 
of  the  recent  beach,  the  orescentic  curves  of  the  latter  dis- 
tinctly truncating  the  parallel  ridges  of  the  former,  thus 
implying  that  here  also  erosion  is  in  progress.  ||  Another 
important  physical  change,  which,  however,  probably  took 
place  long  before  historical  times,  was  the  diversion  of  the 
Sulby  river  into  its  present  channel.  Tradition  has  it  that  this 
river  formerly  joined  the  sea  at  the  Lhane,  in  Jurby,  and  this  is 
confirmed  by  the  evidence  of  geology.  The  Lhane  valley, 
which  is  about  4  miles  long  and  860  yards  broad  in  the 
broadest  part,  is  the  most  striking  physical  feature  in  the 
northern  plain.  It  cuts  through  the  glacial  drift  to  the  north 
of  the  Curragh,  and  has  clearly  been  the  course  of  a  con- 
siderable stream.  It  lies  just  opposite  to  the  point  where  the 
Sulby  river  emerges  from  the  hills,  and  where  the  only  barriers 
to  its  northward  course  are  the  banks  of  slaty  gravel  which  it 
laid  down  at  a  period  when  it  was  a  larger  river  than  it  is  now. 

*  Aasmninff  that  the  loss  has  gone  on  at  the  same  rate,  it  amounts  to 
about  two  mileB  off  the  ooast  of  Jurby,  and  one  mUe  off  that  of  Ballaugh 
and  Michael  since  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 

t  "  The  level  ground  along  the  beach  extended  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
farther  in  Bishop  Wilson's  time ;  his  favourite  airing  ground,  where 
he  used  to  go  out  in  his  old  carriage,  is  washed  away  "  {T<nP7Uey*8 
Journal,  vol.  i.  p.  172). 

I  BeiKer,  J.  F.,  Mineralogical  AceourU  of  the  lele  of  Man,  1814, 
p.  84.  Henslow,  J.  S.,  Supplementary  ObBervationa  to  Dr.  Berger*8 
Aecownt  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  p.  604. 

§  The  date  of  the  Ordnance  Survey. 

II  In  1668  Donall  Lace  obtained  remission  of  a  part  of  his  lord's  rent 
on  account  of  land  carried  away  by  the  sea  at  CfranstaU  close  to  this 
{Lib.  Scaec.). 
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If  these  banks  were  remoyed  it  would  be  enabled,  even  yet,  to 
roach  the  sea,  either  by  a  northerly  course  to  the  Lhane,  or  by 
a  north-westerly  course  to  the  Eirlane  or  Garlane. 


APPENDIX  B. 

OLDfATl,  FAUNA,  AND  FLORA. 

CHmats,  t^i^^  general  nature  of  the  climate  is  just  what  might  be 

expected  from  the  situation  of  the  island.  Exposed  on  the 
south- west  to  the  full  force  of  the  Atlantic,  it  is  liable  to  heavy 
gales  from  that  quarter.  Of  this  the  trend  of  the  branches  of 
the  trees  to  the  north-east  is  a  striking  testimony.*  But  it  is 
equally  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  warm  Gulf  Stream 
coming  from  the  same  ocean,  so  that  its  winters  are  mild,  and, 
influenced  by  the  temperature  of  the  sea,  which  gains  as 
well  as  loses  heat  less  rapidly  than  the  land,  its  summers 
are  cool.  Observations  taken  during  the  last  seventy  years 
amply  confirm  these  conclusions,  and  show  that  the  Isle 
of  Man  enjoys  one  of  the  mildest  and  most  equable  cli- 
mates in  the  world.  Thus,  the  annual  mean  temperature  is 
49*0°,  the  temperature  of  the  coldest  month  (January)  being 
41 '4°,  and  of  the  warmest  (August)  58*5°,  giving  an  extreme 
annual  range  of  temperature  of  17*1°  only,  while  the  average 
temperature  in  spring  is  46*0^,  in  summer  57*2°,  in  autumn 
60*9°,  and  in  winter  42*0°,  Its  rainfall,  placed  as  it  is  between 
mountain  districts  in  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales, 
is  naturally  rather  wet  than  dry.  Statistics,  however,  reveal 
remarkable  divergencies  in  the  amounts  of  rain  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  island,  varying  from  61  inches  at  Snaefell  to  25 
inches  at  the  Calf  of  Man.  In  the  more  populous  districts  it 
varies  from  47  inches  at  Bamsey,  and  46  inches  at  Douglas,  to 
88  inches  at  Peel  and  84  inches  at  Castletown.  Another 
element  of  climate,  sunshine,  is  one  in  which  the  Isle  of  Man 
is  most  favourably  distinguished,  it  having  a  larger  share  of  it 
than  any  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom  except  Devonshire 
and  the  Channel  Islands.  Briefly,  then,  the  climate  of  the  Isle  of 
Man  may  be  pronounced  to  be  equable  and  sunny,  and,  though 
humid,  decidedly  invigorating;  its  rainfall,  though  it  varies 

*  Becent  obseryations  fnlly  prove  the  violence  and  frequency  ol 
the  south-westerly  and  westerly  gales. 
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greaily,  is  not  ezoesfliye  in  the  more  popnlooa  dietriota ;  and  its 
winds  are  strong  and  frequent,  and  nsoally  mild  and  damp.* 

The  Manx  Fonna  and  Flora  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  their  ^^^  ^ 
meagrenesB.  Of  the  forty  mammals  which  inhabit  Britain, 
five  f  only  are  indigenons  in  Man ;  of  the  thirteen  reptiles  and 
amphibia,  two ;  |  and  of  the  strictly  freshwater  fishes,  three ;  § 
while  the  flora  contains,  at  most,  450  species  as  compared  with 
600  in  Jersey.ll 

APPENDIX  C. 

The  Description  book  of  the  Manx  Fendbles  contains  1,112 
names  of  men  of  native  descent,  recruited  between  1808  and 
1809,  who  came  from  all  classes  except  the  gentry,  miners,  and 
fishermen.  It  gives  their  complexion,  eyes,  hair,  and  stature, 
together  with  the  parish  where  each  man  was  bom.  The 
results  have  been  elaborately  tabulated  and  discussed  in  an 
account  of  the  "  Physical  Anthropology  of  the  Isle  of  Man,**  by 
A.  W.  Moore  and  John  Beddoe,  F.B.S.,  in  the  Jowmal  of  the 
Anthropological  Irutitute,  of  August,  1897.  Dr.  Beddoe*s 
inquiry  into  Manx  Anthropology,  in  1886,  gives,  in  addition  to 
the  pcuiticulars  already  referred  to,  the  weight  of  two  hundred 
Manxmen  and  the  head  measurements  of  thirty-one  (see  Manx 
Note  Book,  vol.  iii.  pp.  28-88). 

We  append  statistics  relating  to  eyes,  hair,  complexion,  and 
stature  compiled  from  the  Description  book. 

Eyea.    Li^t.     Bine.     Gray.     Hazel    BrowD.    Dark.    Black. 
14  97_        786         104  14  114  88 

ht.  Medium.  Dark. 


Hair.    ^andy.     BedT  Light    Fair.  Brown.     Dark.     Black. 

16           18         88          46  285          488         177 

Fair.  Dark. 

^        — ^ — ^    ^  "^ ^ 

Completion.    Fair.   Fresh.   Pale.    Sallow.  Brown.   Dark.   Swarthy. 

306       875         85          23  82          346           98 
SUUwre.    Average  of  northern  parishes,  6  feet  7'71  inches. 

„          central           „  6    „   7-81     „ 

,,          southern         ,,  5    ,,   7'65     ,, 


*  For  foil  jparticQlarB  about  the  climate  see  The  CUmaie  of  the  Isle 
of  Man,  by  X.  W.  Moore  (Douglas,  Brown  is  Son,  1889). 

f  Shrew,  stoat,  field  moose,  mouse,  and  hare. 

I  Two  kinds  of  lizard.  "  Till  some  spawn  was  brought  over  from 
Inland  there  were  no  frogs  in  the  island  "  {Tovm  and  Cmmtry  Maga- 
erne,  Augost,  1774,  p.  896).  and  it  is  well  known  that  there  are  no  snakes. 

§  Three  kinds  of  stickleback.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  salmon, 
troot,  and  eels  are  all  fishes  capable  of  habitoally  resorting  to  the  sea. 

tl  P.  F.  Kendall.    Tn  Lioar  Mcmmnagh,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  pp.  4S4-5. 
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The  tallest  men  are  in  the  pariahes  of  Jnrby  (5  feet  8*25 
inches),  Ballangh,  and  Michael,  and  the  shortest  in  German 
(with  Peel),  Santon,  and  Boshen,  the  fairest  in  Jurby,  Ballaugh, 
and  Patrick,  and  the  darkest  in  German  (with  Peel),  Manghold, 
and  Lonan. 


BOOK  I 

THE  EARLY  HISTORY  TO  THE  ACCESSION 
OF  THE  STANLEYS  IN  1405 
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remove  their  sheep  and  cattle  to  the  grazing  ground 
behind  the  arable  land  or  in  the  hills,  *  and,  there 
being  no  fences  to  protect  the  fields,  the  herds, 
during  summer  and  autumn,  are  placed  at  night  in 
enclosures  to  secure  them  against  trespassing  on  the 
crops,  t  In  another  place  the  same  writer  says : 
''  The  land  occupied  by  the  members  of  the  clan 
was  divided  into  townships  or  farms,  each  town- 
ship consisting  of  a  certain  portion  of  arable  land, 
meadow,  green  pasture,  and  muirland."  I  The 
tenants  of  these  farms  ^'formed  a  sort  of  village 
community,  having  their  houses  together^  holding 
the  land  in  run-rig,  which  was  divided  annually 
among  them,  and  the  pasture  land  in  conmion,  each 
tenant  being  entitled  to  pasture  a  certain  number  of 
cattle,  sheep,  and  horses,  in  proportion  to  his  share 
of  the  arable  land."  § 
The  state  of  things  thus  described  has  long  ago  Tokenatiiat 

^  o      o      Manx  land 

disappeared  in  Man,  but  numerous  tokens  remain  !g^][^ 
to  show  that  its  land  system  was  once  of  a  similar  HeLridean. 
nature.      Thus,    the    great    length    and    extreme 
narrowness  of  the  land  divisions,  called  treens  or 

*  Skene,  vol.  iii.  p.  882. 

t  On  this  system  Skene  comments:  "It  will  probably 
BXixprise  many  to  find  that  a  state  of  society  such  as  is  aboye 
described  shotdd  still  exist  in  some  of  the  townships  of  the 
Oater  Hebrides.  It  is  not  many  years  since  similar  commxmi- 
ties  were  to  be  fomid  in  other  idands,  and  on  the  mainland. 
Their  customs  and  regulations  were  obviously  pervaded  by  the 
gpuit  of  the  old  tribal  communities,  as  exhibited  in  the  Brchon 
Laws,  and  still  possess,  in  more  or  less  degree,  some  of  its 
characteristio  features'*  (vol.  iii.  p.  894). 

J  Ibid.,  vol.  iii.  p.  869.  §  Ibid.,  vol.  iii.  p.  870. 
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ballas  are  indications  of  a  former  division  into  strips ; 
and,  moreover,  we  learn,  from  a  record  written  in 
1589,  that,  when  a  treen  was  held  by  several  tenants 
on  the  straw  tenure  *  without  lease,  and,  when  these 
tenants  could  not  agree  upon  a  division,  it  was  actu- 
ally divided  into  strips,  presumably  compulsorily, 
these  strips  being  called  invmyr,  or  butts,  one  tenant 
occupying  "  the  one  butt,  and  the  other  the  other  butt 
throughout  the  whole  ground."  t  Of  the  frequent  re- 
allotments  of  the  whole  land  there  is  also  decisive 
evidence.  Thus,  in  1422,  great  inconvenience  was 
caused  to  the  people  by  the  loss  of  "  their  profit  of 
foulding  and  manuring  that  year,"  and  it  was  there- 
fore ordered  that  "the  setting  be  made  betyme  before 
Midsomer."  |  That  the  mountain  pasture  and  the 
seashore  were  common  to  all  throughout  the  year 
is  rendered  probable  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
land  divisions  §  already  referred  to  still  extend  from 
the  mountains,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  sea  ||  on  the 

*  For  account  of  this  tenure  see  Book  rii. 

t  Lib,  Placit,  The  idea  of  this  division  into  scattered  strips 
seems  to  have  been  that  each  tenant  should  receive  a  fair 
share  of  the  various  qualities  of  soil. 

I  8t<Uuted,  vol.  i.  p.  14.  Old  people  still  remember  its  being 
the  practice  to  manure  these  butts  by  folding  cattle  on  them  in 
buUtchyn,  or  folds,  and  sheep  in  eroyn,  or  pens. 

§  The  treens  are  almost  always  natural  divisions  being 
dependent  "on  the  natural  formation  and  conditions  of  the 
district  they  are  in,  while  the  quarterlands,  being  formed  at  a 
later  date  are,  for  the  most  part,  artificial  divisions."  (See 
Quine  on  Treem,  Yn  Lioar  Mcmninagh,  vol.  iii.  pt.  iii. 
pp.  96-102). 

II  At  the  present  day  all  have  free  access  to  the  shore  for  the 
purpose  of  carting  seaweed. 
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other.  It  appears  also  that  the  lowland  pasture  was 
formerly  used  in  common  during  the  winter  season, 
it  being  the  practice,  according  to  an  ancient  cus- 
tomary law,  to  keep  up  the  fences  between  the 
25th  of  March  and  Michaelmas  *  only ;  and  a  law 
passed  in  1422,  giving  permission  to  '*  every  person 
to  enclose  his  farme  land,  and  keep  it  several  all 
tymes  in  the  year,"  t  indicates  that  it  had  previously 
been  the  custom  to  leave  the  land  imfenced  and 
open  in  the  winter.  In  short,  then,  we  find  that 
in  Man,  as  in  Ireland  and  the  Hebrides,  the  arable 
lands  were  divided  into  strips  or  butts,  which  were 
frequently  allotted  and  re-allotted,  being  sometimes 
divided  between  different  owners  in  scattered  por- 
tions, and  they  were,  till  a  comparatively  recent 
period,  open  and  unfenced  during  the  winter,  when 
there  was  a  general  right  of  pasture  on  them. 
This  right  of  pasture  on  the  strips  is  alone  sufficient  Proof  th»tu 
to  show  that  the  Manx  land-system  had  its  origin  in  in  mm 

•^  ^  oocnpatton. 

tribal  occupation.  We  say  "tribal  occupation" 
rather  than  ''tribal  ownership,"  because,  as  has 
already  been  pointed  out,  the  individual  tribesman 
was  subject  to  his  chief,  and  it  is  even  probable  that 
he  was  in  a  more  dependent  position  with  regard  to 
him  than  under  the  feudal  system  the  tenant  was 
with  regard  to  his  lord.  In  both  cases  the  tenants 
paid  rent  in  some  form,|  whether  in  service  in  war, 

*  Parr'B  MS.  f  8taiute$j  toL  i.  p.  20. 

I  The  inferior  members  of  the  tribe  yielded  to  the  chiefs 
milk  and  honey,  and  even  money  for  the  grazing  of  their  cows, 
and  were  bound  to  maintain  their  lords,  with  their  wives,  sons 
and  daughters,  their   horses,    servants  ...  for   a   specified 
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in  kind,  or  in  money,  but,  under  the  Celtic  system, 
the  exactions  which  the  chief  might  lay  on  his 
tenants  were  practically  unlimited  by  law,  whereas 
the  demands  of  the  feudal  lord  were  strictly  regulated. 
"  The  Irish,"  says  a  recent  native  historian,  "  knew 
no  such  thing  as  tenure,  nor  forfeiture,  nor  fixed 
rent ;  at  this  they  repined,  though  willing  to  offer 
such  tribute  of  victuals  as  was  required,  and  to  let 
their  chieftains  eat  them  almost  out  of  house  and 
home,"*  being  bound  to  maintain  them  in  their 
houses  for  a  specified  number  of  weeks  or  days  when 
they  went  on  their  progresses,  t  It  must  further  be 
remembered  that,  in  Celtic  times,  there  was  a  con- 
siderable servile  population  which  would  be  largely 
under  the  control  of  the  chief,  and  could  be  utilized  by 
him  for  coercing  his  free  tenants.  It  would  appear, 
Reiationsof  the  then,  that  the  township  cultivators  were,  in  their  rela- 

tribeBxnento  •,.•  i--.  ... 

to tti^^"**  *^^^  *^  chief,  merely  jomt  tenants,  paymg  him 
rent  in  some  form  or  other.  But,  as  regards  their 
relations  to  each  other,  the  system  in  some  parti- 
culars, such  as  the  annual  change  of  the  strips 
allotted  to  each  cultivator,  may  be  described  as  a 
kind  of  communism,  t  This  communistic  arrange- 
ment must  have  had  a  powerful  tendency,  especially 

nmnber  of  meals  or  days  in  their  houses,  when  they  went 
among  their  dependents,  '  coshering '  as  it  was  called." 
(Prendergast).  ^IHd, 

\  For  an  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  whole  subject,  and 
especially  for  a  proof  that  the  "  run-rig  '*  cultivators  were  simply 
joint-tenants,  see  M.  Fustel  de  Coulanges,  Let  originef  du 
8y9Ume  Fioddl,  Le  B&rUfice  et  U  Patronal,  and  NouveUet 
Beoherche^  8ur  quelquea  ProhUmea  d'HUioire  (1801). 
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when  combined  with  the  chiefs  exactions,  to  render 
any  progress  in  the  agriculture  of  those  who  were 
subjected  to  it  all  but  impossible,  because,  since 
each  cultivator  had  his  plot  of  land  for  one  year*  lub^d effect 
only,  it  was  not  worth  his  while  to  make  any 
permanent  improvements,  or  even  to  manure  it 
thoroughly,  and,  if  he  did  so,  his  successors,  not  he, 
would  enjoy  most  of  the  fruits  of  his  labour.  He 
would  naturally  therefore  confine  himself  to  taking 
all  he  could  out  of  the  land.  Not  less  destruc- 
tive of  individual  effort  was  the  joint  grazing  system 
which  prevented  any  one  from  improving  his  own 
stock  by  selection  and  breeding.  It  is  probable 
that  there  was,  in  Man  at  least,  much  more  land 
in  pasture  than  under  com,  because,  in  the  case  of 
an  invasion,  it  would  be  much  easier  to  drive  the 
Uve  stock  to  the  mountains  than  to  save  the  crops. 
We  learn  from  the  ancient  Irish  records  that  oats 
was  the  chief  com  crop,  and  that  flax  was  also 
cultivated;  that  the  tillage  must  have  been  rude, 
since  the  spades  and  forks  and  ploughs  were  all  of 
wood,  though  sometimes  shod  with  iron;  that 
wheeled  carts  were  used,t  though  their  wheels  were 
probably  soUd  discs,  and  that  both  these  and  the 
ploughs  were    drawn    by   oxen.      We    know  also 

*  Or,  at  most,  three  jears.  It  is  posaible,  however,  that  a 
large  tract  might  be  worked  by  all  its  holders  in  coiomon,  and 
the  fact  that  each  individual  holder's  strips  seem  to  have  been 
widely  scattered  tells  in  favour  of  this  view. 

t  In  Man,  however,  it  is  more  probable  that  creels,  snoh  as 
were  still  to  be  found  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century  (see  bk.  viii),  were  used. 
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that  the  Irish  had  swine  and  goats,  as  well  as 
sheep,  but  that  cattle  constituted  the  chief  wealth 
of  the  country,  and  were  the  standard  of  value. 
Of  the  domestic  arrangements  and  mode  of  living  of 
the  early  Celtic  inhabitants  of  Man  we  have,  of 
course,  no  contemporary  account ;  but,  as  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  they  were  substantially  identical 
with  those  of  their  kinsmen  in  Ireland,  we  venture 
to  apply  to  our  island  the  following  description  of 
the  houses,  food,  clothing,  and  weapons  of  the 
ancient  Irish.* 
JtoujMcrftoe  The  houses  of  the  people  of  all  classes  were  made 
of  wood,  chiefly  wattles  and  wicker-work,  enclosing 
clay,  and  were  cylindrical  in  shape,  t  with  conical 
roofs  thatched  with  rushes.  They  were  placed 
within  earthen  rampeuiis,  a  number  of  them  being 
clustered  together.  Each  house  contained  one  room 
only.  The  ordinary  freeman  had  seven  of  them,t 
divided  as  follows:  (1)  a  living  house  for  sleeping 
and  meals ;  (2)  the  women's  house,  where  spinning 
and  domestic  work  were  carried  on ;  (8)  the  kitchen ; 
(4)  the  bam;  (5)  the  calf -house;  (6)  the  pigstye; 
and  (7)  the  sheep-house.  These  houses  had  no 
chimney,  the  fire  being  in  the  centre,  so  that  the 
smoke  made  its  exit  through  the  door  or  a  hole  in 
the  roof.  The  beds  were  arranged  round  the  walls, 
and  were  made  of  skins  stuffed  with  feathers.    They 

*  From  art.  Ireland,  Ency.  Brit, 

t  In  Man,  wood  having  always  seemingly  been  scarce,  they 
were  probably  made  of  stones  and  mad. 

I  Probably  the  foimdations  remaining  at  the  Meayll,  the 
Sloe,  Ac.,  are  of  buildings  similar  to  these  (see  note  f ,  p.  84). 
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had  wooden  platters,  drinking  horns,  and  other 
vessels  of  yew  and  bronze,  but  no  pottery.  The 
children  of  the  upper  classes  were  not  reared  at 
home,  but  were  sent  elsewhere  to  be  fostered. 
Their  food  was  very  simple.  It  consisted  mainly  J^'^*®** 
of  oatcakes,  cheese,  curds,  butter,  fish,  onions, 
watercress,  and  flesh  of  all  domestic  animals,  fresh 
and  salted.  In  the  eighth  century,  at  all  events, 
wheat  and  barley  meal  were  also  used  by  the  richer 
classes.  Their  chief  drink  was  ale.  They  had  story- 
tellers, fools,  and  jugglers.  Their  dress  consisted 
(1)  of  the  lenn,  *  a  kind  of  loose  shirt  generally  of 
woollen  cloth,  but  sometimes  of  linen,  reaching  a 
little  below  the  knees  of  the  men,  and  forming  what 
is  now  called  the  kilt.  This  garment  was  of  different 
colours,  some  being  spotted,  checkered,  and  varie- 
gated, each  tribe  or  clan  having  apparently  special 
colours.  Over  the  lemt  came  the  inar,  a  kind  of 
closely  fitting  tunic  reaching  to  the  hips,  and  bound 
roxmd  the  waist  by  the  cm«,f  a  girdle  or  scarf,  often 
of  some  rich  colour,  especially  purple.  The  inar,  or 
tunic,  appears  to  have  been  open  at  the  breast,  so  as 
to  show  off  the  embroidery  of  the  lenn.  Over  the 
left  shoulder,  and  fastened  with  a  brooch,  hung  the 
brat/^  a  shawl  or  plaid  like  that  of  the  modem 
Scottish  Highlanders.  In  the  earlier  times  this  was 
the  skin  or  fur  of  a  wild  beast,  and  a  thorn  did  duty 
for  a  brooch.  The  legs  were  bare,  or  covered  with 
a  kind  of  legging  or  hose  fastened  by  thongs.    The 

*  Manx  Iheiney.  +  Manx  cryee, 

I  The  same  word  is  used  in  Manx  for  a  covering. 
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only  difference  between  the  dress  of  the  men  and 
the  women  was  that  the  lenn  of  the  latter  reached 
to  the  ankles.  The  freemen  wore  their  hair  long, 
and  prided  themselves  on  its  curling  into  ringlets. 
The  women  also  wore  their  hair  long,  and  braided 
it  into  tresses  which  they  confined  with  a  pin.  The 
beard  was  worn  long,  and  was  carefully  cultivated, 
being  often  plaited  into  tresses.  They  tattooed  their 
bodies  with  woad,  and  covered  their  fingers  with 
rings  and  their  arms  with  bracelets;  roxmd  their 
necks  they  wore  torques  or  twisted  rings  of  gold.* 
Ladies  also  had  carved  combs  and  ornamental  work- 
boxes  ;  they  used  oil  for  their  hair,  and  dyed  their 
eyelashes  black  and  their  nails  crimson.  The  lenn 
seems  to  have  been  the  garb  of  freemen  only,  as  the 
men  of  the  servile  classes  wore  bracca  or  tight 
fitting  breeches  reaching  nearly  to  the  ankles,  the 
upper  part  of  the  body  being  either  left  altogether 
naked,  or  covered  by  a  short  cloak  without  sleeves. 
In  winter  all  classes  appear  to  have  worn  a  long 
cloak  with  a  cochuU,  or  hood.  Goats  or  cloaks  of 
this  kind  were  regarded  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
centuries  as  peculiarly  Irish,  owing,  no  doubt,  to 
the  great  number  of  missionaries  and  scholars  from 
Ireland  who  wandered  over  Europe  wearing  them. 
TheirwMkponi.  Evcry  free  tribesman  had  the  right  to  bear  arms. 
The  principal  weapon  of  the  Irish  was  a  pike  or 
lance  with  a  very  long  handle;  some  were  also 
armed  with  a  short  sword,  suspended  by  a  belt 
across  the  shoulder,  and  with  a  shield.  The  shield 
*  Buoh  ornamentB  haye  been  found  in  Man. 
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was  made  either  of  bronze,  or  wood,  or  wickerwork 

covered  with  hide.    Defensive  aimonr  was  scarcely 

used  before  the  wars  with  the  Northmen. 

The   various   gradations   of   rank  amongst   the  ^SSdraaof 

ancient  inhabitants  of  Man  were  probably  much  JSSSS."*'* 

the  same  as  in  Ireland.*   There  would  be  (1)  a  king, 

or  chief;  (2)  perhaps  a  few  nobles;   (3)  freemen 

with  property,  usually  cattle,  holding  their  land  as 

joint  tenants  from  the  chief;  (4)  freemen  without 

property;  (5)  slaves  or,  more  correctly,  un-freemen.f 

These  classes  were  not  castes,  since  it  was  possible 

to  pass  from  one  into  another.      The  chief  was 

leader  of  the  tribe  in  war,  and  its  governor  in  peace. 

He  was  supposed  to  protect  the  tribesmen,  and 

they,  as  we  have  seen,  were  obliged  to  support  him. 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  the  condition  of  the 

Irish  tribesmen  was  not  a  very  advanced  one  from 

a  social  point  of  view,!  though,  if  they  had  a  good 

and  considerate  chief,  and  were  free  from  quarrels 

with  other  tribes,  it  may  have  been  a  happy  one. 

But  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  the    ancient 

Irish  Annals,  which  present  a  most  horrible  picture 

of  constant  and  bloody  intertribal  contests,  show 

that  such  circumstances  were  not  usual.    Let  us 

*  It  is  not  considered  adyisable  to  enter  into  the  many 
intricate  sabdivisions  of  classes  in  Ireland  and  their  names,  as 
they  may  not  all  have  existed  in  Man.  In  any  case  they  are  of 
no  historical  importance, 
t  Note  the  Manx  word  iimey-veylf  "  bond-maid.'* 
X  Though  SuUivan,  Introdnction  to  O'Cnrry  (McMnen  and 
Ou$iom»  of  the  AnoUnt  IrUh),  p.  zvii,  thinks  that  "  the  exis- 
tence of  a  very  advanced  social  and  political  life  in  Ireland  *' 
between  the  fifth  and  ninth  centuries  is  certain. 
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quote  Professor  Stokes  on  this  point :  "  Plundering 
was  regarded  by  the  Celtic  tribes  of  that  day  * — ^just 
as  all  nations  in  that  state  of  development  regard  it 
— as  a  most  honourable  employment.  Thus  if  we 
take  up  the  Book  of  Bights  ...  we  shall  there  find 
solemnly  laid  down  among  the  privileges  of  the  King 
of  Cashel  or  Munster  that  of  burning  Northern 
Leinster,  and  of  plundering  the  cattle  of  Croghan 
(the  rich  plains  of  Boscommon),  while  the  cuckoo 
sings.  But  it  is  only  when  you  take  up  the  Annak 
of  the  Four  Masters  you  can  at  all  realise  what 
perpetual,  unceasing  quarrels  and  bickerings  pre- 
vailed.** +  Somewhat  similar,  though  perhaps 
somewhat  less  subject  to  such  disturbances,  ovnng 
to  its  isolated  position,  was  probably  the  social 
condition  of  the  Celtic  Manx, 
iriihandicanx  To  obtain  an  idea  of  their  political  condition 
system.  at    this    time  we   have  also  to  refer  to  Ireland. 

But  even  of  the  Irish  political  system  very 
little  is  known,  except  that,  as  they,  like  all 
other  Aryan  nations,  were  governed  by  kings  or 
chiefs  who,  with  their  nobles,  absorbed  nearly  all 
the  power,  there  would  be  but  little  left  for  the 
people.  It  would  seem  that  a  king  of  this  sort 
"  usually  consulted  the  chiefs  beneath  him,  and 
when  he  had  discussed  his  views  with  them  he 
declared  his  plan  to  a  larger  assembly,  and  published 
his  decrees  by  means  of  it."  t     Such  an  assembly, 

*  The  eighth  oentury. 

f  Ireland  a/nd  the  Celtic  Churchy  p.  198. 

I  Bhys,  Celtic  Britain^  pp.  64-65. 
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consisting  of  all  the  freemen,  would  meet  in  the 
open  air  at  the  aencuih,  or  fair,  and,  as  Grote 
remarks  with  reference  to  the  Greek  angora,  would 
''  hear  and  approve,  perhaps  hear  and  murmur,  but 
are  not  understood  to  exercise  an  option,  or  to 
reject,"  though,  at  a  later  date,  when  the  power 
of  the  king  or  chief  became  less  despotic,  their 
assent  or  dissent  may  have  become  a  necessary 
factor,  as  ''the  right  of  a  deliberative  voice  in  the 
popular  assemblies  of  Northern  and  Western  Europe 
belonged  only  to  a  limited  number."*  This  is, 
probably,  the  form  of  assembly  that  met  in  Man 
in  early  Celtic  days,  and  the  occasions  of  its  meet- 
ing would  correspond  with  those  of  the  periodical 
fairs,  to  which  the  people  congregated  in  great  num- 
bers. These  meetings  would,  most  likely,  be  held 
near  some  mound  hallowed  by  the  monuments  of 
an  earlier  religion,  or  by  being  the  grave  of  some 
departed  hero.  On  this  the  king's  throne  would  be 
placed,  and  he  would  sit  there  surrounded  by  his 
chiefs,  the  whole  body  of  the  free  people  being  also 
present.  The  functions  of  this  assembly  appear  to 
have  been  mainly  judicial,  there  being,  however,  no 
clear  distinction  between  what  was  judicial  and  what 
was  legislative;  indeed,  legislation,  in  the  modem 
sense  of  the  word,  did  not  exist.  Besides  the  more 
serious  business,  rehearsals  of  pedigrees,  recitations 
of  poetry  and  tales,  musical  contests,  horse  racing, 
wrestling,  &c.,  took  place  at  its  meetings.!  It  seems, 

*  O'Curry,  Mannen  and  CtuiorM  of  the  Ancient  Irish,  Intro- 
duction, p.  colvii.  t  See  Ibid,  pp.  colT-yi. 
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however,  to  have  played  but  a  small  part  in  the 
history  of  the  Celts,  and  especially  of  the  Irish,  with 
whom  the  Manx  were  more  chiefly  connected,  as 
their  chief  need  was  an  arbitrator  in  their  private 
quarrels.  For  this  purpose  they  had  recourse  not 
to  the  assembly,  but  to  a  judge,  called  Brehan  in 
Irish,  and  Briw  in  Manx,  whose  office  was  heredi- 
tary, and  whose  jurisdiction  only  arose  by  the 
consent  of  the  litigants.  For  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  essential  principle  of  Brehon  law  is  that 
crimes  are  wrongs  committed  by  individuals  against 
individuals,  or  rather  by  a  family  against  a  family, 
since  each  family  was  considered  responsible  for  the 
crimes  of  its  members,  with  which  the  State  has  no 
concern.  Such  crimes  can  be  compensated  by  a 
payment  in  money  or  cattle,  and  the  Brehon  was 
called  in  by  the  parties  interested  to  settle  the 
amount  of  this  payment.  If  his  decision  suited 
them,  they  agreed  to  it;  if  not,  they  appealed  to 
the  arbitrament  of  arms,*  and  a  blood  feud  between 
the  two  families  probably  ensued.  Such  a  system 
was  wanting  in  all  the  elements  of  social  stability. 
DefeatiTe  Of  the  defensive  organization  of  the  island  in  Celtic 
ofifan.  times    we    have   interesting    traces    in    the    local 

names  which  indicate    that    there  were   look-out 
stations  on  various  points  of  vantage,!  from  whence 

*  This  system  was  siinply  the  old  Roman  and  Teutonio 
fashion  of  poma  and  weregild  retained  by  the  oonservatiTe 
Celts. 

f  Each  of  these  stations  was  called  Cronh-ny-Arrey,  or 
"  TTill  of  the  Watoh."  There  are  a  large  nunber  of  them 
throughout  the  island. 
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the  earliest  possible  information  of  the  approach  of 
an  enemy  could  be  gained,*  and  in  the  remains  of 
numerous  earthwork  fortifications,  most  of  which 
probably  date  from  this  period.  The  military  force 
was  probably  composed  of  the  freemen,  who  would 
all  be  liable  to  military  service;  and,  indeed,  the 
statement  of  the  deemsters  to  Sir  John  Stanley,  in 
1417,  that  it  was  one  of  the  "  constitutions  of  old 
time  "  t  that  every  man  had  to  perform  the  duties 
of  "  watch  and  ward "  I  renders  it  likely,  in  con- 
junction with  the  other  facts  mentioned,  that 
universal  military  service  dates  from  a  very  early 
period. 

The  most  striking  and  interesting  event  during  ^ewuaio^ 
this    period   is    the    conversion  of    the    Manx   to  ^^^'^^^^^'y- 
Christianity.    It  is  not  known  when  it  took  place, 
all  that  we  are  able  to  state  being  that  it  was 
probably  in  the  sixth  or  seventh  century,  or  pos- 
sibly as  early  as  the  fifth  century.  §    But  even  this 

*  The  method  of  sammoning  the  people  to  arms  in  such  an 
emergency  was  by  sending  a  wooden  cross  from  house  to  house 
in  the  daytime,  and  at  night  by  lighting  beacons  on  the  moun- 
tain tops.  t  Statutes,  yol.  i.  p.  4. 

I  If  any  one  failed  to  perform  these  duties  he  forfeited  for 
the  first  night  a  wether,  for  the  second  night  a  calf,  and  for  the 
third  night  '*  life  and  lyme  "  [limb]  {Ibid.) 

§  The  TriparHte  Life  of  8t.  Patrick,  which  0*Curry  {MS. 
Materials  of  Ancient  Irish  History,  pp.  848-51)  considers  older 
than  the  Book  of  Armagh  (▲.D.  807),  but  on  insufficient 
CTidence,  gives  an  account,  as  we  shall  see,  of  the  conyersion 
of  the  Manx  in  the  fifth  century;  and  the  Book  of  Armagh 
tells  us  of  the  conversion  of  the  Manx  St.  Maughold.  Of  the 
materials  of  this  Book  of  Armagh,  Aed,  bishop  of  Gleibte 
(oh,  697),  whose  Memoir  of  Patrick  is  the  second  oldest  in  it 
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general  stfttement  is  only  made  on  the  strength  of 
indirect  evidence,  seeing  that  there  are  no  con- 
temporary records  relating  to  ecclesiastical  events 
in  Man  before  a.d.  1134/  and  no  consecutive  narra- 
tive before  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
when  the  monks  of  Bushen  probably  began  their 
Chronicon  ManniiBA 

Before  inquiring  what  these  monks  have  to  tell 
us,  we  may  briefly  state  what  is  known  about  the 
conversion  of  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  it  must,  almost 
certainly,  have  led  to  the  same  process  in  the  small 
island  lying  between  them,  which,  in  the  days  when 
vessels  crept  along  the  shore  as  much  as  possible, 
would  be  a  natural  calhng-place. 

The  British  Church  was  represented  at  the  Synod 

(the  oldest  being  that  by  Tirechan,  06.  657),  tella  ua  that  many 
took  in  hand  **  to  set  forth  in  order  a  narration ;  but  by  reason 
of  the  very  great  difficulty  of  the  narrative,  and  the  diyerse 
opinions  and  numerous  doubts  of  very  many  persons,  have 
neyer  arrived  at  any  one  certain  track  of  history  '*  (Life  of  St 
Patrick,  Dr.  Todd's  translation,  p.  i02),  so  we  need  not  place 
much  reliance  on  its  contents. 

*  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  list  of  Manx  bishops, 
beginning  with  Patrick,  given  by  recent  Manx  historians,  is  a 
purely  imaginary  one.  In  support  of  this  statement  we  may 
quote  the  monks  of  Bushen  Abbey  (and  monks  are  usually 
credulous  in  such  matters),  to  the  effect  that  they  regarded  it 
as  "  sufficient  to  have  begun  the  account  of  the  bishops  from 
Boolwer  (end  of  eleventh  century),  because  we  are  entirely 
ignorant  who  or  what  were  the  biidiops  before  Boolwer*s  time ; 
for  we  neither  find  any  written  documents  on  the  subject,  nor 
have  we  any  certain  accounts  handed  down  by  our  elders'* 
(**  Chronicon  Mannis,"  Manx  80c,,  vol.  xzii.  pp.  118-14). 

t  In  1249,  the  monks  write  of  a  story  which  was  told  l^em, 
**  We  have  written  the  above  as  we  had  it  from  his  own  lips  '* 
(**  Chronicon  Mannift,"  Manx  Soe.,  vol.  zzii.  p.  106). 
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of  Aries,  in  a.b.  314 ;  at  the  close  of  the  fourth 
century  the  natives  of  Britain*  were  probably  all 
Christians,  and,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century, 
they  had  advanced  sufficiently  to  produce  a  heretic, 
Pelagius.t  This  Pelagius  had  an  intimate  friend, 
CSoelestinus,  an  Irishman,  so  that  it  is  possible  that 
in  this  way,  if  not  also  through  the  constant  attacks 
of  the  Irish  upon  Britain  during  the  fourth  century, 
when  they  must  have  had  intercourse  with  Christian 
natives,  Christianity  was  introduced  into  Ireland 
before  St*  Patrick's  time.!  Who  introduced  it  to 
Man  we  cannot  tell,  but,  from  the  large  proportion 
of  the  names  of  Irish  ecclesiastics  surviving  in  the 
appellation  of  the  old  Manx  keeiUs^  or  cells,  which 
are  of  similar  type  to  the  Irish  oratories  of  the  sixth 
and  seventh  centuries,  and  in  the  dedication  of  the 
Manx  parish  churches,  which  are  usually  on  ancient 
sites,  it  may  b§  reasonably  conjectured  that  Manx- 
men were,  for  the  most  part,  Christianized  by  Irish  gobabiyby 
missionaries ;  and,  indeed,  it  would  have  been  strange  miMton«:ie«. 
if  the  proselytizing  Irish  §  monks,  who,  beginning 
in  the  sixth  century,  wandered  all  over  Europe, 
had  avoided  an  island  so  near  to  them. 


*  Le,,  England  and  Wales. 

f  Said  to  be  a  translation  of  Morgen,  later  Morien,  "sea- 
bom."    See  Bhys,  Hibbert  LectwrcMt  p.  229. 

I  About  this  period  came  the  gradual  conquest  of  Britain 
by  the  pagan  Saxons,  but  this  would  not  affect  Ireland  or  the 
districts  of  Cambria  and  Strathclyde,  adjacent  to  Man. 

§  They  may  have  come  either  direct  from  Ireland  or  from 
the  Scottish  isles. 

VOL.  I.  6 
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It  is  possible,  however,  that  a  Christianizing 
movement  of  somewhat  earlier  date  may  have 
reached  Man  from  another  quarter.  At  the  very 
siNiniaa.  end  of  the  fourth  century,  a  British  saint,  Ninian 
(o&.?432),  who  had  been  trained  at  Home,  built 
a  church,  called  Candida  Casa,  on  the  western 
side  of  Wigton  Bay,  and  dedicated  it  to  St.  Martin 
of  Tours.*  It  is  said  that  through  his  teaching  the 
southern  Picts  were  converted,  but,  as  they  soon 
afterwards  seem  to  have  apostatized,!  his  influence 
was  not  a  permanent  one.  Our  conjecture  about 
his  possible  influence  in  Man,  as  well  as  about  that 
of  his  successors,  Patrick  (pb.  461)  and  Columba 
(n.  504,  ob.  580),  is  founded  upon  the  proximity  of 
the  sphere  of  their  work  to  Man,  and  upon  the  names 
found  there,  as  above  mentioned;  but  it  must  be 
understood  that  the  occurrence  of  these  names  in 
Man  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  those  who  bore 
them  visited  it,  or  even  that  they  were  bestowed 
during  the  period  of  the  saints'  lifetime;  indeed, 
they  were  more  probably  the  result  of  the  pious 
remembrance  of  their  sanctity  preserved  by  later 
generations. 

There  may  be  a  trace  of  St.  Ninian  I  in  Man 
in  the  name  of  the  thirteenth-century  church  of 
St.  Trinian  (a  corruption  of  St.  Ninian),  which  may 


*  Bede,  Hiat  Ec,  B.  iii.  4,  quoted  by  Skene,  vol.  i.  p.  18a 
f  Jocelin,  Life  of  Kentigem,  quoted  by  Skene,  vol.  ii.  p.  99. 
I  It  is  possible,  of  coarse,  that  Man  may,  at  this  time,  have 
fonned  pitt  of  the  kingdom  of  Strathclyde,  and,  if  so,  the  con- 
nexion with  St.  Ninian  would  be  easily  explained. 
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have  been  re-boilt  on  an  older  site,  and  the  dedica- 
tion of  a  keeUl  to  St.  Martin  is  perhaps  dne  to  the 
same  connexion.  There  is  more  information  about 
the  second  Christianizing  movement,  that  initiated 
by  St.  Patrick,  though  it  is  not,  as  regards  Man,  of  8i.p»irick. 
a  more  reliable  character.*  The  following  interest- 
ing account  of  it  is  given  in  the  Tripartite  Life  of 
St.  Patrick. 

St.  Patrick  having  by  means  of  a  miracle  con- 
verted a  vncked  man  of  Ulster,  called  Mace  Cuill, 
and  his  men,  the  following  incident  is  related : 
*'  Then  they  were  silent  and  said,  '  Truly  this  man 
Patrick  is  a  man  of  God.'  They  all  forthwith 
believed,  and  Mace  Cuill  f  believed,  and  at  Patrick's 
behest  he  went  in  the  sea  in  a  coracle  of  [only] 
one  hide.  .  .  .  Now  Mace  Cuill  went  on  that  day 
to  sea,  with  his  right  hand  towards  Mag  Inis,  till 
he  reached  Mann,  and  found  two  wonderful  men 
in  the  island  before  him.  And  it  is  they  that 
preached  God's  Word  in  Mann,  and  through  their 
preaching  the  men  of  that  island  were  baptized. 
Gonindri  and  Bomuil  were  their  names.  Now  when 
these  men  saw  Mace  Cuill  f  in  his  coracle  they  took 
him  from  the  sea  and  received  him  with  a  welcome, 
and  he  learnt  the  divine  rule  with  them  until  he 

*  As  to  the  lives  of  the  Irish  saints,  which  may  be  quoted  as 
authorities  on  this  period,  O'Ourry  states  that  the  oldest  belong 
to  the  seventh  century.  On  these  have  been  founded  the 
various  martyrologies,  of  which  the  best  are  those  of  Tallacht, 
of  iBngns,  and  of  Donegal. 

f  Or  Maughold.  For  account  of  his  conversion,  see  Booh  of 
Armagh,  or  Folklore  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  pp.  21-25. 
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took  the  bishopric  after  them.  This  is  '  Mace 
Coin  from  the  sea/  the  illustrioas  bishop  and 
prelate  of  Ardaimen."  * 

From  this  account  it  would  certainly  be  inferred 
that  St.  Patrick  had  not  visited  Man ;  t  but, 
whether  he  did  so  or  not,t  his  name  has  been  freely 
made  use  of  in  Manx  sacred  sites,  two  of  the  parish 
churches,  Eirk  Patrick,  and  Kirk  Patrick  of  Jurby, 
bearing  it,  and  no  less  than  seven  keeUls.^  The 
saintoofhis  uames  of  the  following  saints  who  are  supposed  to 
names  are        havc  lived  during  St.  Patrick's  time,  are  also  found 

found  In  Man.  ^  ' 

in  Man:  Maughold  (the  Mace  Guill  already  men- 
tioned), said  to  have  been  one  of  his  earUest  disciples, 
who  has  given  his  name  to  a  parish,  a  headland, 
and  an  islet ;  Lonan,  who  has  a  parish ;  and  Brigit 
(n.  438,  ob.  508),  the  most  famous  of  Irish  female 
saints,  who  has  a  parish  and  seven  keeill6,\\  and 
who,  according   to    Manx    tradition,   founded   the 

"^  Whiteley  Stokes's  translation,  p.  228.  Instead  of  Ardui- 
men,  Colgan  has  Ard-Ebnanensis. 

f  Dr.  Lanigan  (Ecelesiastical  HUtory  of  Ireland^  vol.  i. 
ch.  vi.  n.  IIB,  pp.  805--807)  concludes  that  ''there  is  no 
sufficient  foundation  for  St.  Patrick  having  preached  in  Man.** 

I  It  was  reserved  for  Jocelin  (on  whose  account  that  in  the 
'*  Ghronicon  Mannis  *'  is  probably  founded),  a  monk  of  Fumess, 
writing  early  in  the  twelfth  century — who  may,  however,  have 
had  access  to  information  not  attainable  now — ^to  assert  his 
visit  to  Man  as  a  fact,  and  his  narrative  is  expanded  and 
embellished  by  the  Supposed  True  Chronicle  of  Mem  and  the 
TradiUona/ry  Ballad^  both  probably  of  not  earlier  date  than 
the  sixteenth  century. 

§  Besides  these,  there  is  an  old  cromlech  (?)  called  his  chair 
in  Marown. 

II  Brigit  is  said  to  have  come  over  to  Man  to  receive  the  veil 
from  Maughold  (Book  of  ArmagK), 
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nnnnery  near  Douglas;  and  possibly  also  Buisen, 
or  Bushen,  one  of  Patrick's  disciples,*  who  may 
have  given  his  name  to  the  parish  church  of 
Bushen.f  From  thence  it  may  have  been  applied 
to  the  sheading,  glen,  and  castle,  of  that  name.  I 
It  cannot,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  more  than 
possible  that  Man  received  Christianity  in  Patrick's 
time ;  §  bat,  assuming  that  it  did,  let  us  consider  in 
what  way  its  Church  was  probably  orgEknized.  If  Probable 
similar  to  the  Church  in  Ireland,  it  would  have  ^ge^nroh 
been  under  ''a  congregational  and  tribal  episco- 
pacy, xmited  by  a  federal  rather  than  a  territorial 
tie."  II  This  system,  however,  did  not  prove  suc- 
cessful in  Ireland,  and  seems  '*  to  have  led,  towards 
the  end  of  his  (St.  Patrick's)  life,  to  the  adoption  of 
a  very  peculiar  sort  of  collegiate  church.  It  con- 
sisted in  a  group  of  seven  bishops  placed  together 
in  one  church ;  and  they  were  brought  closer  to  the 
tribal  system  based  on  the  family,  which  prevailed 
in  Ireland,  by  these  bishops  being  usually  seven 

*  Martyrology  of  TaUacht, 

t  Castletown  was  also  formerly  called  Bushen. 

I  About  St.  Germanus,  who  is  said  to  have  preceded 
*'  Conindri "  and  **  Bomtiil,"  and  to  have  been  the  first  bishop, 
there  has  been  mnoh  controyersy,  which  need  not  be  entered 
into  here.  It  will  suffice  to  state  that  he  is  not  mentioned  in 
any  of  St.  Patrick's  hves,  except  Jocelin's ;  nor  is  he  mentioned 
in  the  Chronicon  Ma/nnia  (see  Colgan,  Trias  Thaumaturgat 
appendix  ad  Acta  8.  Patricvij  p.  266). 

§  The  following  more  obscure  saints  may  also  belong  to  this 
period :  St.  Connigen  (parish  of  Conchan),  Cairbre  (parish  of 
Arbory),  St.  Orora  (£eei22-Grore),St.  Lingan  (KeeiU-IAngan). 

II  Skene,  vol.  ii.  p.  22. 
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brothers  selected  from  one  family  in  the  tribe."  * 
There  was  an  establishment  of  this  kind  in  Zona 
at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  t  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  thepe  may.  have  been  something 
similar  in  Man.  If  we  may  believe  the  Tripartite 
Life,  Man  had,  at  this  time  |  (the  end  of  the  fifth 
century),  become  famous  as  a  retreat  for  hermit 
monks,  but  we  may  more  reasonably  conjecture 
that  this  state  of  things  belongs  to  a  later  period, 
since,  according  to  two  MSS.  §  of  the  eighth  century, 
the  eremitical  order  did  not  begin  in  Ireland  till 
towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  century.  These  MSS. 
tell  us  that  there  were  three  classes  of  saints,  corres- 
ponding to  three  periods  of  the  Irish  Church  before 
the  ''great  mortality"  in  666.  The  first  order  was 
from  Patrick  to  534,  when  they  ''were  all  bishops 
.  .  .  founders  of  churches  .  .  .  they  observed  one 
mass,  one  celebration,  one  tonsure  from  ear  to  ear,"|| 
and  "  rejected  not  the  services  and  society  of  women." 
This  first  period  may  be  described  as  the  age  of 
churches  and  a  secular  clergy.    In  the  second  order, 

*  Skene,  vol.  ii.  pp.  24-26. 

f  As  we  find  ^ngus,  the  Ctildee,  in  his  Litany  inyoking  "  the 
seven  bishops  of  Hii." 

I  **  Majmiam  sive  Euboniam  olim  Droidmn  et  gentUium 
vatum,  postea,  ab  adventu  Sti.  Patricii,  Christi  mystarom  et 
monachomm  secessu ;  et  sede  nobilem,  claramqne  insnlum.*' 
(5«p.  Vita-  8.  PatrtoU,  cap.  cliii.  p.  98.) 

§  A  Catalogue  of  tlie  Savnts  of  Ireland^  attributed  to  Tire- 
chan,  and  the  "  Litany  of  iBngus."  (Quoted  by  Skene,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  12-14.) 

II  This  peculiar  form  of  tonsure  is  said  to  have  been  adopted 
from  the  Druids. 
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which  lasted  from  584  to  672,  ''there  were  few 
bishops  and  many  presbyters"  who  ''refused  the 
services  of  women,  separating  them  from  the 
monasteries."  Here  the  churches  are  superseded 
by  monasteries,  and  the  secular  clergy  by  a  regular 
or  monastic  clergy.  The  third  order  was  that  of 
eremitical  clergy,  "  who  dwelt  in  desert  places,  and 
lived  on  herbs  and  v^ter  and  the  alms ; "  they  did 
not  supersede  the  monasteries,  but  co-existed  with 
them. 

We  now  come  to  the  third  great  Christianizing  si.  coimnba. 
movement,  that  of  St.  Columba,  which  took  place 
during  the  second  and  third  periods  just  mentioned, 
and  which  was  clearly  the  one  which  had  the  most 
enduring  influence  upon  Man.  This  famous  Irish 
saint  was  educated  chiefly  at  the  monastic  school  at 
Glonard,  founded  by  St.  Finnian,  a  friend  of  St. 
Brigit*s,  some  years  before.  The  first  forty  years 
of  his  life  were  spent  in  Ireland,  where  he  is  said 
to  have  founded  no  less  than  300  churches.  About 
546,  he  sailed  to  lona,  then  called  I  or  Hy,  with 
twelve  disciples  and  200  companions.  This  island, 
where  he  founded  a  monastery,,  became  his  head- 
quarters, and  from  thence  he  made  his  numerous 
missionary  expeditions,  which  appear  to  have  speedily 
resulted  in  the  conversion  not  only  of  the  Western 
Isles  and  Man,  but  also  of  the  Picts  of  the  mainland 
of  Scotland. 

The  Church  of  Columba,  which,  we  must  bear  in 
mind,  was  a  mission  from  the  Irish  Church,  was 
essentially  a  monastic  one,  and  as  such,  with  its 
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bishops,  subject  to  the  abbot,  ♦  even  though  he 
was  only  a  presbyter,  as  the  head  of  the  commu- 
nity, though  the  special  functions  of  the  bishops 
— ordination  and  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist 
— were  fully  recognised,  as  was  their  .superior 
rank  to  the  presbyters. 

The  members  of  the  monastic  commxmity  were 
termed  brethren,  and  consisted  of  three  classes. 
''Those  of  advanced  years  and  tried  devotedness 
were  called  seniors.  Their  principal  duty  was  to 
attend  to  the  religious  services  of  the  Church  and  to 
reading  and  transcribing  the  Scriptures.  Those  who 
were  stronger  and  fitter  to  labour  were  termed  the 
working  brothers.  Their  stated  labour  was  agricul- 
ture in  its  various  branches,  and  the  tending  of 
cattle ;  and  probably,  in  addition  to  this,  the  service 
within  the  monastery,  in  the  preparation  of  food,  and 
the  manufacture  of  the  various  articles  required  for 
personal  or  domestic  use.  .  .  .  The  third  class  con- 
sisted of  the  youth  who  were  under  instruction.  .  .  . 

''  Their  doctrinal  system  was  that  common  to  the 
Western  Church  prior  to  the  fifth  century.  ... 
To  use  the  language  of  Columbanus,  the  Columban 
Church  '  received  nought  but  the  doctrine  of  the 
evangelists  and  the  apostles ' ;  and,  as  we  learn 
from  Adamnan,  the  foundation  of  Columba's  preach- 
ing,, and  his  great  instrument  in  the  conversion  of 
the  heathen,  was  the  Word  of  God."  + 

*  These  abbots  at  a  later  date  did  not  take  orders,  ajid  so 
TirtuaUy  became  laymen  with  an  hereditary  office, 
f  Skene,  vol.  ii.  p.  101.    (Fonnded  on  Adanman's  account.) 
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The  monasteries*  in  which  such  monkd  lived 
were  probably  of  a  very  primitive  description, 
consisting  of  gronps  of  huts,  surrounding  a  small 
church,  or  oratory,  t  where  they  met  for  worship. 

The  organization  of  this  Church  was  tribal,  Uke 
that  of  its  predecessors.  It  would  seem  that  when 
a  tribe  was  converted  to  Christianity,  it  granted  the 
saint  to  whdbi  this  was  due  a  portion  of  its  terri- 
tory, which  was  called  the  territory  of  the  *'  tribe  of 
the  saint,"  the  remaining  portion  being  called  ''  the 
tribe  of  the  land."t  On  this  territory  the  saint 
formed  a  monastic  establishment  with  its  church, 
which  was  afterwards  governed  by  abbots,  or  coarbst 
connected  by  kinship  with  the  original  founder,  § 
and  was  occupied  by  the  monastic  tribe  as  distin- 
guished from  the  lay  tribe.  This  tribe,  or  family, 
as  it  was  also  called,  consisted  partly  of  monks  and 
partly  of  dependents.  As  Christianity  spread,  other 
churches  in  connexion  with  the  original  church 
would  be  established  in  various  parts  of  the  tribe's 
territory.     The  main  characteristics  of  the  Irish 

"^  Two  of  the  most  famous  Irish  monasteries,  Bangor  and 
Sabhal,  had  lands  in  Man.    See.  p.  200. 

t  See  Martyrology  of  Donsgaly  p.  177 ;  Colgom,  p.  468,  Ac. 
The  condition  of  the  monks  who  lived  in  these  huts  may  be 
judged  from  the  description  given  by  Dicuil  of  the  Irish  monks 
in  Iceland,  who  rejoiced  in  the  light  at  midnight  in  summer 
because  it  was  sufficient  to  allow  them  "  Pediculos  de  camisia 
abstrahere  tanquam  in  prsBsentia  solis  "  (Stokes,  Irela/nd  and 
the  Celtic  Church,  p.  217). 

I  See  the  tract  Corua  Beacna  in  Senchiu  Afor.,  Bolls  Edition, 
p.  65. 

§  See  Ibid.,  p.  79,  where  elaborate  rules  as  to  the  rights  of 
succession  are  given. 
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Church,  then,  were  that  it  was  a  similar  organiza- 
tion to  that  of  the  civil  tribe,  and  that,  daring  and 
after  the  Columban  period,  it  was  governed  by 
abbots,  who  might  be  laymen,  and  not  by  bishops. 
In  fact,  as  a  learned  writer  well  describes  it,  "  the 
civil  chaos  out  of  which  society  had  not  yet  escaped 
was  faithfully  reproduced  in  a  Church  devoid  of 
hierarchical  government;  intensely  national  as 
faithfully  reflecting  the  ideas  of  the  nation,  but  not 
national  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  t^m,  as 
possessing  an  organisation  co-extensive  with  the 
territory  occupied  by  the  nation."* 
Sieeximiton^  As  regards  the  extension  of  this  Church  to  Man, 
ooiumbMi  ^^  addition  to  the  fact  that  the  names  of  Columban 
^Mim.  monks  are  found  there,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 

how  great  and  far  extended  was  the  influence  of 
lona  on  all  the  adjacent  countries.  Thus  Bede,  in 
speaking  of  Northumbria,  in  the  period  634  to  664, 
says  that  ''  all  the  province,  and  even  the  bishops, 
were  subject  to  Iona."t 

Let  us  now  briefly  investigate  the  names  of 
Columban  monks  in  Man.  Golumba  himself  has 
given  his  name  to  a  parish  (though  it  now,  except 
in  the  official  records,  bears  its  alternative  name  of 
Arbory),  and  also  to  a  keeiU;  but  perhaps  an  even 
more  significant  proof  of  what  his  influence  was  in 
Man  is  the  fact  that  his  name  is  still  considered  an 
effective  charm  against  the  fairies.  I    One  of  his 

*  Introduction  to  Bolls  Edition  of  Ancient  Laws  of  Ireland^ 
voL  iii.  p.  Ixxvi.  t  Skene,  yoI.  ii.  p.  157. 

I  Folklore  of  the  I$le  of  Man^  p.  99. 
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companions,  St.  Mochonna,  or  St.  Dachonna,  who 
was  sent  by  him  to  the  Picts,  had  a  shrine  on  Inis- 
Patrick,  probably  Peel  Island  in  Man,  *  which,  in 
798,  according  to  the  Annais  of  Ulster ^  was  '*  broken" 
by  the  "  Gentiles  " — i.e.,  the  Northmen. 

Of  the  various  Moluas,  Molipas,  Malius,  and 
Moluocs,  from  whom  the  parish  of  Malew  may 
have  taken  its  name,  the  most  likely  to  have  been 
connected  with  Man  is  the  Moluoc,  who  founded  a 
monastery  in  Lismore  in  Columba's  time,  and  after 
whom  the  church  of  Eilmaluoc  there  is  named. 
St.  Bonan,  too,  though  he  lived  after  Columba's 
time,t  belonged  to  his  Church,  and  is  commemo- 
rated in  Man  in  the  parish  of  Marown,  the  church 
of  which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Bunius  (in  Manx 
Keeill'Mdaooney),  in  EeeiUrRonajif  and  perhaps  in 
Bonnag.  I  The  name  of  Donnan  of  Eig,  who  founded 
a  monastery  in  that  island,  probably  in  Columba's 
lifetime,  and  was  "killed  by  robbers  of  the  sea"§ 
there,  in  616,  perhaps  occurs  in  Ardoncm,  "  Donan's 
height."!!  Such  is  the  evidence  which  certainly 
tends  to  show  that  there  was  a  Columban  Church 
in  Man. 

*  It  is  Dr.  Todd's  opinion  that  Peel  Island  was  Inis-Patrick. 
See  Introduction  to  the  War  of  the  Oaedhil  with  the  OadlL 
t  Ob.  787. 

I  Cf.  Eihnaronok  (Lennox),  Teamptdl  Bonaig,  and  Cladh 
Bonan  (lona). 

§  Skene,  vol.  i.  p.  845. 

II  The  name  of  St.  Brendan,  the  navigator,  which  possibly 
occurs  in  the  name  of  the  parish  of  Braddan,  would  seem  to 
have  come  to  us  from  the  Scottish  isles,  which  he  visited  about 
545  A.D.,  before  the  establishment  of  the  Ck>lumban  Church. 


KeeUU. 
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Towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  as  we  have 
ahready  seen,  the  communities  of  monks  living  in 
common  under  an  abbot  were  largely  supplemented, 
if  not  superseded,  by  recluses,  or  anchorites, 
called  CHe-Di  (companion  or  servant  of  God)  or 
and  thi^*''  Culdees — who  considered  that  a  solitary  life  passed 
in  devotion  and  self-mortification,  accompanied  by 
acts  of  benevolence  to  the  sick  and  bereaved,  was 
a  "cultus"  or  **religio"  particularly  acceptable  to 
God.* 

Judging  from  the  numerous  remains  of  the 
ancient  keeills,  or  cells,  which  are  still  found  in 
Man,  and  some  at  least  of  which  were  probably 
used  by  the  recluses,!  we  may  reasonably  con- 
clude that  the  Isle  of  Man  was  a  favourite  resort  of 
theirs. 

The  more  primitive  of  the  keeills  were  made 
entirely  of  sods,  and  their  internal  dimensions  are 
about  15  feet  by  9  feet.  Their  single  entrance 
seems  to  have  been  the  only  source  of  light.  They 
were  usually  erected  on  artificial  hillocks,  some  3  feet 
or  4  feet  high,  and  30  feet  in  diameter,  which  were 
surrounded  by  a  sod  fence,  and  contained  no  grave- 
yard. A  rather  better  class  of  keeill  was  built  of 
sod  and  rough  stone,  or  of  rough  stone  only,  without 
mortar.  These  keeills  appear  to  have  had  side- 
lights,   as    well    as    an    entrance-way,    and    their 

*  Dr.  Stokes  (Irehmd  amd  the  Celtic  Church,  pp.  186-188) 
ingeniously  tries  to  identify  Irish  and  Oriental  monasticism  in 
several  important  particulars. 

t  But  perhaps  also  in  connexion  with  a  central  monastery. 
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artificial  hillocks,  which  were  oval  in  form,  being 
as  much  as  120  feet  by  70  feet,  were  used  as  grave- 
yards*  As  they  are  all  in  ruins,  it  is  impossible  to 
say  how  they  were  roofed.  A  third  and  still  more 
advanced  style  of  keeill  has  its  stones  bound  together 
with  a  sort  of  plastic  clay.  Their  entrances  are 
formed  of  three  monoliths,  of  which  the  two  side 
stones  incline  towards  each  other  at  the  top,  which 
is  covered  by  the  third.  They  have  square-headed 
windows,  and,  in  one  of  them,  a  rude  bell  turret 
survives  on  the  western  gable,  the  form  of  which 
shows  that  the  roof  was  a  high-pitched  one.  They 
are  not  on  a  raised  mound.  Their  dimensions, 
and  those  of  the  second  class,  are  about  20  feet  by 
12  feet.*  It  is  clear,  then,  that,  as  these  cells  were 
so  small,  they  were  not  intended  for  large  congrega- 
tions, but  merely  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
recluse,  and  of  a  few  who  would  visit  him  for 
religious  advice  and  the  ministrations  of  the  Church. 
It  is  also  significant  of  their  use  that  near  them  was 
invariably  a  well  whence  the  holy  men  could  draw 
water,  both  for  their  own  constunption  and  for 
baptizing  the  children  of  those  who  came  to  them. 
It  is  possible,  however,  judging  by  the  analogy  of 
Ireland,  that,  in  some  cases,  the  recluses  did  not 
inhabit  the  keeills,  but  small  buildings  adjoining 
them,  of  which  there  are  no  traces  left  in  Man. 
When  this  was  so,  since  the  recluses,  in  some  cases, 

*  The  length  of  the  Manx  heeUU  in  proportion  to  their 
breadth  is  uBnally  as  five  to  three.  See  M<mx  8oc,,  yoI.  xv. 
pp.  79-89. 
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did  not  leave  their  abodes,  the  services  in  the  keeills 
would  probably  be  conducted  by  a  monk  from  the 
central  monastery  connected  with  the  original 
church,  which,  in  Man,  was  most  likely  to  have 
been  on  Peel  Island. 

These  recluses  or  culdees  "were  finally  brought 
under  the  canonical  rule  along  with  the  secular 
clergy,  retaining,  however,  to  some  extent  the 
nomenclature  of  the  monastery,  until  at  length 
the  name  of  Keledeus,  or  Culdee,  became  almost 
synonymous  with  that  of  secular  canon.***  But 
neither  this  change,  nor  that  of  permitting  the 
monks  to  marry,  would  have  had  time  to  develop 
itouiionof  the  in  the  Celtic  Church  of  Man,  before  it  was  brought 

Irish  Church.  °  . 

to  an  end  by  the  pagan  Northmen.  Before  this 
catastrophe,  Man,  like  Ireland,  having  been  almost 
certainly  cut  oflf  from  Europe,  for  a  time,  by  the 
'  English  conquest  of  Britain,  must  have  had  a  share 
in  the  peculiar  type  of  Christianity  which  was 
developed  in  Ireland  with  an  enthusiasm,  learning, 
and  energy  far  greater  than  existed  elsewhere — a 
Christianity  which  propagated  its  tenets  by  sending 
missionaries  all  over  Europe.  Armagh  and  Durrow 
were  the  universities  of  the  west,  and  concentrated 
within  their  walls  the  science  and  biblical  know- 
ledge which  had  all  but  deserted  the  Continent,  t 

*  Skene,  vol.  ii.  p.  277. 

t  MontaJeznbert  {Moines  d*Oecident^  vol.  iii  pp.  81&-17) 
has  an  interesting  passage  on  the  ourious  co-existenoe  of  this 
eoolesiastical  golden  age  with  the  horrible  condition  of  temporal 
afbirs  already  depicted,  which  he  concludes  as  follows : 

"  Depuis  le  sepU^me  si^cle  jusqu'an  onzi^me  les  ^tudiants 
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This  isolation  began,  however,  to  be  broken  down 
early  in  the  seventh  century,  when  the  bitter 
straggle  between  the  Irish  and  Boman  Chnrches 
about  the  time  of  keeping  of  Easter  began.  The 
southern  Irish,  who  had  been  more  in  contact  with 
Britain  and  Gaul,  adopted  the  Boman  time  in  633, 
while  the  northern  Irish,  with  whom  the  Manx  were 
naturally  more  closely  connected,  swayed  by  the 
influence  of  the  Golumban  community,  did  not  fully 
adopt  it  till  716.  The  assimilation  to  Rome  caused 
a  decay  in  the  Celtic  Church  system,  and  this  decay 
was,  later  on,  accelerated  in  Ireland  by  the  Scan- 
dinavian invasions,  which,  in  Man,  probably  all  but 
completely  destroyed  not  only  the  Celtic  Church, 
but  Christianity  itself  by  the  middle  of  the  ninth 
century,  because  Man  was  not,  like  the  larger 
adjacent  kingdoms,  partially  occupied  by  the  North- 
men, but  was  entirely  subjected  by  them.  Yet, 
even  so,  the  Celtic  Church  in  Man  has  left  some  Tokens  of  ih« 
tokens  of  its  existence  in  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  iniiui.  ^^ 
keeills  with  their  burying-grounds,  and  sacred  wells, 

anglaig  afBiudre\;it  en  Irl&nde,  et  pendant  ces  quaire  siMea  les 
^coles  monaetiques  de  Tile  maintinrent  cette  bonne  et  grande 
renomm^  qni  ezottait  tant  de  generations  snccessiyes  &  venir 
s'y  tremper  dans  les  eaax  vivantes  de  la  science  et  de  la  foi. 
Ce  devonement  &  la  science,  cette  g^n^reuse  mnnifioence  enyers 
les  etrangers,  tonte  cette  vie  studieuse  et  intelleotnelle,  cnltivee 
sous  la  f^conde  incubation  de  la  foi,  se  manifestait  avec 
d*antant  pins  d'^dat  au  milieu  de  rhonible  confusion  et  des 
d^sastres  sanglants  qui  signalent,  dans  I'ordre  temporal,  cet 
dge  d'or  de  rhistloire  eooUsiastique  d'Irlande,  m^me  avant 
les  sanguinaires  invasions  des  Danois,  &  la  fin  du  huiti&me 
si^le.'*  > 
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in  the  round  tower  on  Peel  Island,  in  two  rude 
pillar  stones  with  incised  crosses,*  and  in  a  few  t 
Ogam  inscriptions ;  and  its  continuity  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  the  inscribed  crosses,  dating  from  the 
latter  part  of  the  Scandinavian  period,  are,  for  the 
most  part,  found  on  ancient  sacred  sites  dedicated 
to  Celtic  saints,  whose  names  have  come  down  to 
our  own  time.  There  are  also  village  fairs  of 
immemorial  antiquity  still  held  on  the  days  of 
those  saints,  and  the  names  of  the  staff-lands  of 
St.  Patrick  and  St.  Maughold  serve  to  remind  us 
that  these  lands  were  held  by  lay  families,  as  the 
hereditary  guardians  of  the  staffs  of  these  saints, 
till  a  comparatively  recent  period. 

seouiarhistory      The  sccular  historv  of  the  Isle  of  Man  during  the 

a  blank  doriiig  .  .  "^  . 

ceitio  times.  Celtic  period  is  an  absolute  blank,  there  being  no 
trustworthy  record  of  any  event  whatever  before 
the  incursions  of  the  Northmen,  since  the  exploits 
attributed  to  Baetan  Mac  Cairill,  king  of  Ulster,  at 
the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  which  were  formerly 
supposed  to  have  been  performed  in  the  Isle  of 
Man,  really  occurred  in  the  country  between  the 

*  These  form  part  of  the  cromlech  (?),  called  St.  Patrick's 
chair,  which  is  in  the  middle  of  a  field  called  ''Magher-y- 
Chiam,"  in  Marown.  Mr.  Bomilly  Allen  ("Early  Christian 
Monuments  of  the  Isle  of  Man,"  in  the  Joumtd  of  the 
British  ArcluBologicaZ  Association^  vol.  xliii.  p.  240)  con- 
siders that  they  belong  "  to  the  period  from  about  a.d.  400  to 
700."  We  may  also  note  an  interesting  inscription  in  Roman 
uncials  as  belonging  to  the  same  period  (see  Eermode,  Mcwihs 
Crosses,  p.  55). 

f  Six  in  number  (see  Kermode,  Manks  Crosses,  pp.  57-60). 
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Firths  of  Clyde  and  Forth."^  And  it  is  clear  that, 
even  if  the  supposed  conquest  of  the  Mevanian 
islands — Man  and  Anglesey — by  Edwin  of  North- 
umbria,  in  616,  did  take  place,  it  could  not  have  led 
to  any  permanent  results,!  for,  when  the  English 
were  driven  from  the  coasts  of  Cmnberland  and 
Lancashire  soon  afterwards,  it  is  not  likely  that 
they  retained  their  hold  on  the  island  to  the  west 
of  these  coasts;  but  it  is  possible  that,  in  684, 
when  Ecgfrid  laid  Ireland  waste  from  Dublin  to 
Drogheda,  he  temporarily  occupied  Man.t 


*  See  Rhys,  CelHe  Britain^  pp.  112  and  157.  This  cotmtry 
was  called  Manaw  by  Brythons  and  Mannan  by  Goidds. 

f  <<Mevania8  Brittonnm  Insulas,  qiUB  inter  Hibemiam  et 
Brittaniam  sitse  sunt*'  (Bede*8  EecletituHcal  History^  a.d. 
781.  Bk.  n.,  oh.  v.,  also  oh.  iz.).  Apparently  the  "  Mevanian 
Islands  "  mentioned  in  these  passages  are  Man  and  Anglesey. 
Bede  says  that  the  more  southerly  of  the  islands  was  the  larger, 
and  more  fertile,  containing  960  hides  of  land,  while  the  northern 
island  had  only  800.  It  is  probable  that  Bede  obtained  the 
name  Mevania  from  Orosius,  though  the  application  of  it  to 
Anglesey  as  well  as  Man  may  be  his  own.  William  of  Malmes- 
bnry,  writing  in  the  twelfth  century,  quotes  Bede*s  words,  and 
remarks  that  "  the  Mevanian  Islands  are  those  which  we  now 
call  Anglesey,  that  is,  the  Isles  of  the  Angles."  It  is,  perhaps, 
worth  noting  that  Train  (History  of  the  Isle  of  Mom,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
87-49),  misled  by  the  identity  of  the  early  name  of  Anglesey — 
Mona — ^with  that  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  has  introduced  a  dynasty 
of  Welsh  kings,  whom  he  made  to  rule  in  Man  from  a.d. 
579-919,  whereas  the  Welsh  isle  was  really  the  sphere  of  their 
dominion. 

\  Large  numbers  of  Saxon  coins  have  been  found  in  the  island. 
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CHAPTEE  III 

THB     VIEIKOS 

(798-1079) 

fllHE  history  of  the  Isle  of  Man  during  the  Scandi- 
navian domination  naturally  divides  itself  into 
two  main  epochs — one  before  its  conquest  by  Grodred 
Crovan  in  1079,  and  the  other  after  it.  The  general 
character  of  the  earlier  epoch  is  that  of  ''storm  and 
stress,"  and  unsettled  rule,  while  that  of  the  later  is 
decidedly  more  stable  and  peaceful.  The  first  epoch, 
with  which  we  purpose  dealing  in  this  chapter,  may 
be  subdivided  into  three  periods.  During  the  first 
of  these,  between  about  800  and  880  a.d.,  the  Vikings 
came  to  Man  mainly  for  plunder ;  during  the  second, 
between  about  880  and  990,  when  they  settled  in  it, 
the  island  fell  under  the  rule  of  the  Scandinavian 
kings  of  Dublin;  while,  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  third,  it  was  subject  to  the  powerful  Earls  of 
Orkney. 
First  It  was  in  795  that  the  Irish  and  Welsh  annalists 

oFtheVikiiigi.  record  the   first  appearance  of  the    Scandinavian 
robbers  in  the  Irish  Sea,  and  from  that  time  they 

8S 
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continued  to  sweep  the  countries  that  were  unfortu- 
nate enough  to  be  exposed  to  their  excursions  of 
everything  that,  in  the  old  border  phrase,  was  not 
'*  too  hot  or  too  heavy." 

That  Man  was  a  favourite  resort  of  the  Vikings,*  fwdeiiflettiai 
during  the  penod  when  they  thought  more  of  plun-  J*J^f 
der  than  of  permanent  residence,  is  clear  from  the  ^^^^^ 
nomenclature  of  its  coast,  which  abounds  in  wicks 
(vik),  ''creeks,"  in  ghaws  (gjd),  a  name  given  to 
narrow  inlets,  and  in  clets  (klettr)  and  stacks 
{stakh')^  which  refer  to  detached  rocks  of  various 
kinds  in  the  sea.  There  are  also  the  significant 
Scandinavian  words  MtM  (nvili),  and  ness  (nes) 
applied  to  headlands,  and  ey  and  holm  (hSlmr)  to 
islands  ;  the  latter  is  found  in  Holme-town  (Hdlma- 
tin), "  islet-town,"  which  is  now  called  Peel,  and  the 
former  is  part  of  the  name  of  the  town  still  called 
Samsey  {Hramns-ey)  "Raven's  Isle.t  There  are 
also  the  hows  (haugr)  or  "mounds"  by  the  sea 
shore,  which  indicate  the  spots  where  many  a 
Scandinavian  warrior  found  his  last  resting-place,  t 

*  *'  Vihingr,  a  freebooter,  rover,  pirate,  but  in  the  Icelandic 
Sagas  used  specially  of  the  bands  of  Scandinavian  warriors, 
who  during  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  harried  the  British 
Isles  and  Normandy.  .  .  .  The  word  vikingr  is  thought  to  be 
derived  .from  vik  (a  bay)  from  their  haunting  the  bays,  creeks 
and  fjords"  (Cleasby  and  Yigfnsson,  Icel,  Dictf  p.  716). 

f  This  serves  to  remind  us  that  the  raven  was  the  traditional 
emblem  on  the  war  standard  of  the  Northmen. 

I  Besides  the  names  already  mentioned  there  are  about  a 
dozen  other  Scandinavian  generic  terms  for  local  features  which 
may  have  been  given  by  occasional  visitants,  and  do  not  neces- 
sarily imply  permanent  residence  (see  Manx  Names,  pp.  260- 
302). 
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NorwaglAns 
And  Danes. 


Thelonner 
preponderate. 


It  is  said  that  the  first  comers  were  Norwegians, 
called  by  the  Irish  Finn-gaiUt^  "Fair  Strangers." 
They  were  followed  by  the  Danes,  called  Dubh- 
gaill,  '*  Black  Strangers ;  "  *  but,  since  both  Norwe- 
gians and  Danes  were  practically  of  the  same  race, 
the  distinction  between  them  and  the  proportionate 
numbers  of  each  are  of  little  consequence,  and  so 
may  be  ignored.  We  may  therefore  call  this  period 
by  the  general  name  "  Scandinavian,"  noting,  how- 
ever, that  the  evidence  from  Manx  place-names 
tends  to  prove  that  the  Norwegians  had  a  decided 
preponderance  there,  t  Thus,  the  purely  Nor- 
wegian fell,  garth/  and  gill  are  common  as, 
are  haugh  and  dale,  which  are  more  Norwegian 
than  Danish.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Danish  toft 
is  only  found  twice,  and  thorpe,  which  is  almost 
exclusively  Danish,  only  once ;  though  it  must  be 
remembered  that  foss,  which  is  purely  Norwegian, 
is  only  found  once,  and  beck,  toith  and  tarn,  which 
are  more  Norwegian  than  Danish,  are  not  found  at 
all.  By,  which  is  both  Norwegian  and  Danish,  is 
very  common.  On  the  whole  we  are  justified  in 
concluding  that  the  Manx-Scandinavian  nomencla- 
ture is  one  in  which  the  test-words  of  the  Dane 

*  There  is  a  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  origin 
of  these  titles.  Some  say  that  the  Danes  had  darker  complex- 
ions than  the  Norwegians,  others  that  the  Danes  nsed  black 
sails  for  their  ships,  and  the  Norwegians  white  {Woreaae,  p.  46). 

f  It  is  curious,  however,  that  in  Manx  popular  tradition  much 
is  attributed  to  the  Danes,  and  nothing  to  the  Norwegians. 
The  only  reasons  we  can  give  for  this  are  the  predominant 
influence  which  the  Danes  acquired  in  England,  and  the  fact 
that  Norway  was  for  a  long  time  subordinate  to  Denmark, 
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and  Norwegian  are  intermingled  more  completely 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  British  islands.  Less 
Danish  than  East  Anglia  and  Eastern  Ireland,  the 
Isle  of  Man  is  considerably  more  so  than  Cmnber- 
land,  Westmoreland,  and  the  Western  Isles  of 
Scotland.  That  Norwegians  were  preponderant 
amongst  the  invaders  of  Man  is  also  rendered 
probable  by  geographical  considerations,  seeing  that 
they  would  naturally  come  down  the  western  side  of 
the  British  Islands,  and  the  Danes  on  the  Eastern. 
The  earliest  recorded  attack  of  the  Vikings  on  Man,  Thevikiiin* 

Aral  afeteok  on 

took  place  in  798,  when  "  Gentiles  "  *  burned  Inis-  Man- 
Patrick,!  broke  the  shrine  of  Dachonna,  and  took 
the  spoils  of  the  sea  .  .  .  between  Erinn  and 
Alba.  I  Many  other  similar  incursions  there  doubt- 
less were,  of  which  no  mention  has  been  preserved. 
The  recorded  history  of  the  relations  between  Scan- 
dinavia and  Man  begins  with  the  second  period,  Theywitie 
that  of  settlement,  §   when  the  Northmen  ||   were 


there. 


*  The  osuaJ  general  tenn  in  the  Irish  annalists  is  Oadllf  trans- 
lated "  gentdles  "  or  "  foreigners.*' 

t  Feel  Island  (see  p.  75,  note  *.  |  Ann.  UlL 

§  Among  the  names  implying  the  permanent  residence  of  the 
Northmen  in  Man  maybe  mentioned  by  {hder,  hyr)^  '*  a  farm  or 
estate,"  which  is  the  commonest  Scandinavian  affix  in  the 
island ;  Tuigi  and  ga/t^t  which  are  names  given  to  land  enclosed 
by.  a  hedge ;  hirlc  (kirJ^a)  **  Ohnrch,"  statSr,  "  a  stead,  place, 
abode,**  akdUt  "  a  honse,**  '*  a  hut.'*  There  are  also  nmnerous 
snmames  of  Scandinavian  origin,  such  as  Cleppr,  Geirr,  Qrettvr^ 
HariMr,  Haringr,  Hdgm,  Hrdlfrj  Ingimarr,  Krawn,  Ormr, 
Narfii  Owmumdr^  Olafr,  Chree^  CaateUy  CotUer,  CorkUly  Corlett, 
Chfistianf  and  Oarrett^  compomided  with  farm  names. 

II  These  colonists  must  have  been  all  Norwegians.  See  Ynlinga 
Saga  {ManxSoe,,  vol.  iv.  p.  66). 
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escaping  from  the  tyranny  of  their  princes,  and, 
like  the  Puritans  of  America,  were  seeking  new 
homes  and  political  freedom  across  the  sea. 

The  first  settler  we  hear  of  who  had  any 
connexion  with  Man,  was  Olaf  the  White; 
he  according  to  the  Landndmahdc^  "harried  in 
the  West  in  Viking  cruises,  and  won  Dyflin 
(Dublin)  in  Ireland,  and  Dyflin-shire,  and  made 
himself  king  over  it."*  This  was  in  862. t  Olaf 
"took  to  wife  Aud,  the  daughter  of  Cetill  Flat- 
neb,  the  son  of  Beam  Buna,  a  lord  of  Norway."  t 
This  Cetill,  or  Eetill  Finn,  as  he  is  called  by  the 
Irish  annalists,  was,  at  a  somewhat  later  §  date, 
ruler  of  the  Sudreys.  But  emigration  to  Ireland 
and  the  Sudreys  ||  did  not  take  place,  to  any  great 
extent,  till  after  the  battle  of  Hafursfjord,  fought 
about  883,  in  which  Harald  Haaorfager  conquered 
the  petty  kings  of  Norway,  and  made  himself  sole 
sovereign  of  the  country.    His  rule  was  felt  oppres- 

*  VigfusBon'B  translation,  p.  76. 

t  In  this  same  year  Mona,  which  may  haye  been  either  Man 
or  Anglesey,  was  devastated  by  the  *'  black  pagans  "  or  Danes 
{Aim.  UU.)  I  Ibid. 

§  According  to  Robertson  (Scotland  tmder  her  Sarl^ 
KingSf  Yol.  L  p.  45  note,  quoted  in  Manx  Soc^  vol.  zxiL 
p.  126)  Eetill  was  a  leader  of  the  Ghkllgael  when  Harald 
Haarfager  (King  of  Norway)  was  an  infant,  and  the  fact  of  his 
being  a  powerful  ruler  in  the  Sudreys  before  852  would  certainly 
have  been  an  inducement  to  Olaf  to  marry  his  daughter ;  and, 
according  to  the  AnnaU  of  Ulster ^  Caitill  Finn  was  defeated  by 
the  Irish  in  Ulster  in  856.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  the 
definite  statements  of  the  Laaidndmabdc  and  Byrhyggia  Saga 
(see  p.  88)  which  give  him  a  later  date. 

II  I.e.,  the  Hebrides,  the  southern  Scottish  islands,  and  Man. 
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sively  by  the  Vikings,  whom  he  deprived  of  their 

odal,  or  freehold,  right  to  the  land,  and  reduced  to 

the  position  of  military  tenants.    Many  of  them, 

rather    than    submit,   emigrated  to  the  Nordreys 

and  Sudreys,*  as  well  as  to  Iceland  and  Ireland, 

and   formed  a  ruling  class  there,  which  gradually 

amalgamated  with  the  native  inhabitants  to  such  5^^^^^^^^^^ 

an  extent  that  the  mixed  race  was  called  OaUgai-  ^^^^ 

dhel,  Galgael,  or  Stranger.Gaels,t  by  their  Irish  and  ««to>Trit«r. 

Scottish    neighbours.     Harald    soon   followed  the 

Vikings  southward  and    conquered   the   Sudreys.I 

On   arriving  in   Man  he    found   that    the  entire 

population  had  fled  to  Scotland,  so  great  was  the 

terror  caused  by  the  report  of  his  coming.  §    That 

this  terror  was  well    founded   is    shown   by    the 

fact  that  he  "laid  waste  the  tilths 'Ml  there.    He 

then  proceeded  to  extend  his  rule  ''  so  far  west  that 

no  king  of  Norway  has  ever  owned  land  farther, 

save  King  Magnus  Barefoot."  t     He  divided  these 

dominions  into  the  Nordreys,  including  the  Orkneys 

and   Shetlands,  and    the    Sudreys,   including    the 

*  "  Because  of  the  tmpeace  or  oiyil  war  many  well  bom  men 
fled  from  their  heritages  out  of  Norway.  .  .  .  There  were  some 
that  used  to  keep  themselves  of  a  winter  in  the  Southreys  or 
Orkneys,  and  of  a  summer  they  would  harry  in  Norway** 
(Eyrbyggia  Baga^  p.  258 ;  in  Landmannahdc^  Vigfusson's  trans- 
lation). 

t  They  **  were  a  people  who  had  renounced  their  baptism,  and 
were  usually  called  Northmen,  for  they  had  the  customs  of  the 
Northmen,  and  had  been  fostered  by  them  **  (Chron.  Picts  and 
SeotSy  pp.  408-4,  quoted  by  Skene,  vol.  i.  p.  818). 

I  Lcmdndmahdc  (Vigfusson's  translation),  p.  26. 
§  YnH/nga  Saga  (Manx  Soc,  vol.  iv.  p.  57). 

II  Orhneyinga  Saga,  ch.  iv.  (Dasent's  translation),  p.  5. 
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Hebrides,  the  southern  Scottish  islands,  and  Man. 
Haraid's  But,  as  regards  the  Sudreys  at  least,  his  supremacy 

BupreiMcy.  had  hardly  been  established  before  it  wa»  overthrown 
by  the  Vikings,  who  continued  to  harry  and  rob  far 
and  wide.  Harald's  first  deputy  in  the  Sudreys, 
the  Jarl  Tryggvi,  was  killed,  as  was  his  successor, 
Asbjom,*  by  relatives  of  the  Ketill  already  men- 
tioned. We  are  told,  by  the  Landndmabdc,  that 
Harald  sent  Eetill  to  "win  back"  the  islands,  and 
that  he  accordingly  "  laid  under  him  all  the  South- 
reys,  and  made  himself  chief  over  them,  but  he  paid 
no  gild  or  tax  to  King  Harald,  as  was  intended."! 
But  the  Laxdcda  Saga  states  that  Eetill  emigrated 
from  Norway  because  he  was  obnoxious  to  Harald, 
and  that  he  took  possession  of  the  Sudreys  on  his 
own  account.! 

It  does  not  seem  likely,  whether  Eetill  took 
possession  of  the  Sudreys  for  the  king  or  on  his 
own  account,  that  Harald  attempted  to  interfere 
with  him,  because  he  had  enough  to  do  in  dealing 

*  Ma/nx  8oc,,  vol.  zxii.  p.  126. 

+  P.  26.  The  following  version  given  in  the  Eyrbyggia  Saga 
agrees  with  the  above  :  "  Then  ELing  Harald  decided  to  fit  out  a 
host  to  go  west  over  the  sea,  saying  that  Cetill  Flat  Neb  should 
be  oaptain  of  this  host.  And  when  Cetill  came  west  over  the 
seas,  he  had  certain  battles  there,  and  ever  he  won  the  day. 
He  conquered  the  Southreys,  and  made  himself  chief  over 
them."  He  then  sent  back  his  host,  the  leaders  of  which 
reported  to  Harald  that  Cetill  '*  was  a  chief  in  the  Southreys, 
but  that  they  could  not  see  that  this  would  much  forward  his 
(Harald's)  rule  over  the  sea.*' 

ILaxdala  Saga^  quoted  by  Munch  {Manx  Soc,  vol.  zdi. 
p.  125),  who  considers  this  the  more  probable  version ;  but  the 
whole  subject  is  very  obscure. 
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with  troubles  at  home.  Nor  did  his  immediate 
successors,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  maintain 
their  suzerainty  over  these  regions,  so  remote  from 
Norway.*  It  is,  therefore,  probable  that  Man,  if  icuisabjeek 
not  the  other  Sudreys,  became  subject  to  the  rule  2}  nSffii  aSf 
of  the  Scandinavian  kings  of  Dublin,  who  were  Norihumbru. 
either  identical  with  or  closely  allied  to  the  kings 
of  Northumbria  of  the  same  race,  that  kingdom 
(Northumbria)  having  fallen  into  Scandinavian 
hands  in  867.  But  it  is  possible  that,  as  long  as 
Ketill's  descendants  remained  in  the  Sudreys,  t  the 
Dublin  rule  over  them  was  merely  a  suzerainty,  and 
that  it  was  not  till  after  their  disappearance  I  that  the 
island  was  ruled  by  the  Dublin  kings  either  directly 
or  through  a  tributary  king  or  lord.  And  it  must  be 
remembered  that,  since  these  Scandinavian  rulers 
were  sometimes  driven  out  of  Northumbria  and 
sometimes  out  of  Dublin,  Man  must  have  been  a 
convenient  headquarters  for  them.  Thus,  between 
872  and  885,  the  Irish  king,  Gearbhall,  reigned  in 
Dublin,  and,  between  897  and  919,  Dublin  was  again 
subject  to  Irish  rulers.    It  was  during  this  latter 


*  And  yet  it  was  from  this  conquest  that  the  later  Norwegian 
kings  derived  their  title  to  the  suzerainty  of  the  Sudreys. 

f  Some  years  after  HanJd's  expedition  **  Beom,  Cetill*s  son, 
oame  to  the  Southreys  and  found  that  his  father  was  dead,  but 
that  Helge  his  brother  and  his  sisters  were  there.  He  stopped 
two  winters  and  then  settled  in  Iceland,  where  Aude  [his 
mother]  afterwards  followed  him  '*  {Eyrbyggia  8aga^  p.  258). 

\  We  hear  nothing  of  them  after  Beom*s  visit  and  it  seems 
probable  that  they  all  emigrated  to  Iceland  before  the  tenth 
century. 
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interval,  in  918,  that  we  hear  of  a  naval  battle  off 
Man  in  which  Bagnall,  king  of  a  part  of  Northmnbria, 
defeated  "the  navy  of  Ulster/*  their  leader,  Barid  Mac 
Ottir,  "  with  almost  his  entire  army  being  slain."  ♦ 
Bagnall  then  probably  ruled  Man  till  his  death  in 
921.  In  the  meantime,  his  brother,  Sitric,  had 
conquered  Dublin  in  919,  and,  on  Bagnall's  death, 
he  appears  to  have  taken  over  his  part  of  Northum- 
bria  and  to  have  left  Dublin  to  his  nephew,  and 
Bagnall's  son^  Gtodred.  Whether  Man  was  then 
ruled  from  Northumbria  or  Dublin  is  not  known, 
but,  after  926,  it  must  have  been  ruled  from  the 
latter,  because  in  that  year  Sitric  died  and  his  sons 
were  expelled  by  the  Saxon  king,  Athelstan.  Godred 
ruled  in  Dublin  till  his  death  in  932,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Olaf ,  who,  in  938,  attempted 
to  turn  the  Saxons  out  of  Northumbria.  He  was, 
however,  defeated  in  that  year  at  the  famous  battle 
of  Brunanburg,  when  he  fled  "  o'er  the  deep  water 
Dublin  to  seek  "  f  and,  on  his  way,  plundered  Man 
which  seems,  at  that  time,  to  have  been  under  the 
rule  of  a  certain  Mac  Bagnall,  t  who,  perhaps, 
thought  Olaf's  defeat  afforded  a  good  opportunity 
for  revolt.  However  this  may  have  been,  he  was 
evidently  in  possession  of  Man  in  940,  when  he 
crossed  from  it  to  Ulster  and    plundered  Down- 

*  Ann.  TJlt. 

\  Saxon  Chronicle  (Skene,  vol.  i.  p.  856). 

I  Ann.  Four  Masters.  He  may  have  been  the  son  of  the 
Ba^^nall  already  mentioned,  and  have  been  in  Man  since  918, 
but  there  is  nothing  to  prove  this. 
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Patrick.  This  action  of  his  was  speedily  avenged 
by  **  foreigners,"  *  who  **  came  across  the  sea,  and 
attacked  him  and  his  people  on  theur  island."  t  He 
fled  to  Ireland,  where  he  was  killed  by  Madudhan, 
king  of  Ulster. 

About  this  time  the  famous  Olaf  Cuaran  (Sandal),  oiaf  cnAnn. 
son  of  Sitric,  appeared  on  the  scene  as  king  of 
Dublin,  Olaf,  Godred's  son  having  died  in  942.  |  In 
949,  Eric  of  Northumbria  having  been  deposed,  Olaf 
got  possession  of  that  kingdom  also,  and  held  it  ''by 
the  strong  hand  for  four  years."  §  But,  in  952,  the 
Scandinavian  power  being  temporarily  weakened  by 
internal  struggles  between  Norway  and  Denmark, 
he  was  again  expelled,  ||  and  he  returned  to  Ireland. 
He  is  mentioned  as  being  "  Lord  of  Dublin  "  IF  in 
969,  and  he  continued  in  possession  of  that  kingdom 
till  980,  when  he  was  defeated  at  the  battie  of  Tara 
by  Maelseachlainn,  King  of  Ireland.  We  are  told 
that  his  spirit  was  so  broken  by  this  that  he  went 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  lona,  where  he  died  ''after 
penance  and  a  good  life."  f  So  ended  the  supremacy 
of  the  Scandinavian  kings  of  Northumbria  and 
Dublin  during  the  continuance  of  which,  Man,  as 
being  the  centre  of  their  kingdom,  must  have  been  of 
considerable  importance. 


*  These  were  doabtless  ScandinavianB,  but  from  whence  we 
know  not. 
f  Ann.  Four  Masters,  I   Skene,  vol.  i.  p.  861. 

§  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (Halliday,  p.  75.) 
II  Skene,  vol.  i.  p.  864. 
1[  Ann.  Ult. 
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It  is  daring  the  earlier  part  of  this  obscure  period 
(91&-947)  that  tradition  has  placed  the  arrival  and 
rule  in  Man  of  "  King  Goree/'  ♦  or  "  King  Orry." 
He  is  said  to  have  been  ''  a  son  of  the  King  of  Den- 
mark *'  and  the  first  that  was  called  ''  King  Orrye."  i 
To  Orry  is  attributed  the  establishment  of  a  legis- 
lative body,  the  committal  of  the  laws  to  writing, 
and  the  formation  of  an  army. 

And  now,  for  a  short  period,  Man  was  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  another  Scandinavian  colony.  For 
some  time  past  the  ''  Danes  '*  of  Limerick  had  been 
increasing  in  power.  As  early  as  973,  one  of  their 
leaders,  Maccus  MacHarald,  or  Haraldson,  a  grand- 
son of  Sitric,  King  of  Dublin,  was  styled  in  the  Irish 
Annals  "Lord  of  the  Isles."  t     Three  years  before 

*  "  Supposed  True  Ghroniole "  {Manx  Soc,^  vol.  xii.  p.  6). 
See  also  '*  Traditionary  Ballad"  {Manx  BaUada,  p.  11), 
Sacheverell  {Manx  Soc.^  vol.  i.  p.  27),  and  StatuUs,  vol.  i. 
p.  11.  Sir  James  GeH  writes :  **  It  is  hardly  open  to  me,  or  to 
any  lawyer,  to  question  the  existence  of  King  Orry  (the  first  of 
the  name)  since  this  king  was  declared  by  the  Deemsters  and 
Keys  in  1422  to  have  existed  **  {Manx  Soc,  vol.  xii.  p.  11. 

+  "  Supposed  True  Chronicle  "  {Ibid,,  p.  6). 

I  Or,  according  to  Florence  of  Worcester,  '*  plurimarum  rex 
inaidanmt"  This  Maccus  is  said  by  English  chroniclers  to 
have  been  admiral  of  King  Edgar's  (of  England)  fleet,  and  to 
have  swept  all  pirates  from  the  seas.  They  are  also  responsible 
for  the  statement  that  he  was  one  of  the  eight  feudatoiy 
kings  who  rowed  that  monarch  in  his  barge  on  the  Dee  (Boger 
of  Wendover,  Manx  5oe.,  vol.  iv.  p.  62).  But  these  tales  must 
be  viewed  with  suspicion,  as  the  authorities  who  relate  them 
are  not  contemporaries,  and  they  all  differ  about  the  facts,  tt 
should  be  mentioned  also  that  the  signature  JEgo  Maccua  Bex 
insuUurum  to  a  charter  of  King  Edgar's  in  9d6,  and  another  of 
Archipirata  in  a  similar  document  dated  971,  are  almost 
certainly  forgeries  {Codex  Diplomaiicu*  Anglo-Saxonicus, 
vol.  ii.  p.  412,  vol.  iii.  p.  69,  J.  T.  Kemble). 
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this  he  devastated  Anglesey,  but  did  not  retain 
possession  of  it,  and,  in  972  or  973,*  he  sailed  round 
Ireland  with  a  numerous  fleet.  On  this  occasion  he 
was  accompanied  by  ''the  Lagmanns  of  thelslands,"  t 
which  shows  that  he,  as  chief  of  the  isles,  was 
making  his  circuit  with  the  ''  lawmen,"  or  judges, 
according  to  Scandinavian  custom,  to  dispense 
justice  in  all  parts  of  his  dominions.  If  the  Four 
Masters  are  correct  in  stating  that  he  was  slain,  in 
976,  by  Brian  Boroimhe  (Boru),  his  career  was  a  short 
one ;  but  it  has  been  conjectured  that  he  may  have 
survived  "  to  have  been  slain  at  a  battle  which 
Maelseachlainn  gained  in  978  over  the  foreigners 
of  Ath  Cliath  (Dublin)  and  of  the  islands."  *  There 
is  no  direct  evidence  that  this  Maccus  ruled  in  Man, 
though  it  is  probable  that  Man  was  one  of  the 
islands  subject  to  him,  and  we  know  that  his 
brother  Godred  MacHarald,  or  Haraldson,  who 
succeeded  him,  was  certainly  connected  with  Man. 
This  Godred  is  called  King  of  the  Insi  GaU^  or 
"  Islands  of  the  Strangers,"  by  the  Irish  annalists. 
In  979,  he  devastated  Anglesey,  his  services  having 
been  ''hired"  by  Constantin,  son  of  Jago,  against 
his  cousin  HoweLt  Three  years  later  a  new  power 
appeared  on  the  scene  in  the  person  of  Sigurd,  Earl 
of  the  Orkneys  and  Shetlands,  who,  in  982,  attacked 
Man  and  extorted  a  heavy  penalty  from  its  inhabi- 
tants as  the  price  of  his  departure.    In  985,  Man 

*972,  Ann.    Four  Mtuters ;    978,    AnnaU  of  InnufaUen 
(Manx  Soe.f  vol.  xxii.  pp.  182-4). 
t  Chronicles  of  the  Princes  of  Wales  (Halliday,  p.  89). 
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received  a  visit  from  its  long-neglected  suzerain, 
Olaf  TryggvasBon,  King  of  Norway,  who,  '*  to  dis- 
sipate grief  for  the  loss  of  his  queen,"  *  went  on  a 
Viking  expedition,  in  the  course  of  which,  after 
plundering  in  England,  Scotland,  and  the  Hebrides, 
"he   sailed   southwards  to   Man,    where  he   also 
fought.*    This  battle,  according  to  the  Annals  of 
Ulster,  was  against  "MacAralt "  {i.e.,  Godred).    In 
987,  Godred,  King  of  Man,  whom  we  do  not  hear  of 
at  the  time  of  Sigurd's  first  expedition,  met  Sigurd 
in  lona  and  was  defeated  by  him.    In  989,  he 
suffered  another  defeat  at  the  same  hands,  t  and, 
before  the  end  of  the  year,  he  was  killed  by  the 
Dalriadic    Scots    in   Dalriada.t     So   Sigurd   came 
into  possession,  not  only  of  Man,  but  of  the  other 
Sudreys,  which,  shortly  before  this  time,  are  said 
to   have  paid  tribute  direct  to  Norway.  §    These 
islands,    including    Man,     were    ruled     by     him 
through  his    brother-in-law,    Gilli.      Man,    there- 
fore, became  part  of  a  kingdom,  consisting  of  the 
Nordreys  and  Caithness,  as  well  as  the  Sudreys, 
which  was   entirely  separated  from  Ireland,  and 
subject  to  the  suzerainty  of  Norway,  a  suzerainty 
which,  however,  during  the  greater  part  of  this 
period,  seems  to  have  been  merely  nominal.    In 
1014  Sigurd  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Clontarf, 
near  Dublin,  to  which  he  had  come  with  his  isles- 


*  Olaf  Tryggvcuion's  Saga,  ch.  xxxi.  (Halliday,  p.  89). 
t  NidVi  Saga,  ch.  87  (Manx  Soe.,  toL  xzii.  p.  187). 
I  Ann.  Ult. 
§  Floamanna  Saga  (Manx  Soe.,  vol.  xxii.  p.  186). 
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men  and  "the  foreignerB  of  Manaxm."  *  This 
battle  was  the  culminating  effort  of  Brian  Boroimhe 
(Born),  who,  during  the  whole  of  his  long  life,  had 
been  struggling  against  the  Scandinavians.  Though 
the  Northmen  were  worsted  on  this  occasion,  it 
does  not  appear  that  they  were,  even  temporarily, 
driven  from  Ireland,  for,  soon  afterwards,  Scan- 
dinavian kings  are  again  found  in  Dublin.  As  to 
Sigurd's  dominion  in  the  Sudreys,  it  is  not  clear 
into  whose  hands  it  fell  at  first,  but  it  is  certain 
that  his  youngest  son,  Thorfinn,  grandson  of  the 
King  of  Scotland,  ultimately  extended  his  rule  over 
these  islands.  He  is  also  said  to  have  acquired 
territory  in  Ireland,  to  have  ruled  over  Dublin,  and 
to  have  been  lord  over  nine  earldoms  in  Scotland, 
including  GaUoway.f  This  change  of  rulers,  then, 
as  regards  Man,  simply  consisted  in  its  becoming 
part  of  an  even  greater  kingdom  than  before,  and, 
probably  in  consequence  of  this,  its  history  for  fifty 
years  is  almost  a  blank.  In  1040,  the  death  of 
''Harald,  King  of  Man,*'  |  who  was  probably 
tributary  to  Thorfinn,  is  recorded.  It  is  not 
known  who  was  his  successor  in  Man;  it  may 
have  been  Godred  Mac  Bagnall,  who  was  its 
ruler  in  1060,  when  his  brother  Eachmarcach,  who 
had  been  King  of  Dublin,  took  refuge  there. 
It  would  appear  that  Eachmarcach  ''  went  beyond 

*  Anndli  of  Loch  Ce ;  also  War  of  the  OaedJiil  with  the 
OadU. 

f  Orhneyi/nga  Saga  and  8t,  Olaf%  Saga  (Afofue  Soc.^  toI.  zzii. 
p.  188,  and  Skene,  vol.  i.  p.  418).  \  Ann.  Ult, 


rale. 
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the  seas  '*  *  in  1052,  when  he  was  sacceeded  by 
Diarmid  on  the  throne  of  Dublin,  and  that,  on  his 
return,  in  1060,  he  vainly  attempted  to  oust  the 
latter,  whose  son,  Murchadh,  followed  him  to  Man, 
defeated  him  there,  and  "carried  tribute  from 
thence."  t  This  carrying  of  tribute  from  Man 
shows  that  Diarmid  had  thrown  off  the  supremacy 
of  Thorfinn,  who  had  probably  been  despoiled  of  his 
more  southern  possessions  about  this  time,  I  and 
SSdeJ^biin  ^®^  ®^^^  afterwards.  §  Thus  it  appears  that  Man 
was,  for  another  brief  period,  under  Dublin  rule. 
According  to  the  Chronicon  M(mnia,\\  or  Chronicle 
of  Mem,  which  now  begins,  Godred  Mac  Sytric  IT 
was  ruling  in  Man  in  1066  and  there  he  received 
"  Godred  called  Crovan,  son  of  Harold  the  Black,  of 
Island  [Iceland],**  of  whom  we  shall  hear  more  later. 
The  appearance  of  this  Godred  Mac  Sytric,**  as  King 
of  Man,  may  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition 
that  Godred  Mac  Bagnall  was  driven  from  Man  in 
1060  when  Murchadh  defeated  Eachmarcach  there, 
and  that  Godred  MacSytric  had  been  then  substituted 
for  him  as  a  tributary  king.    In  1070,  Godred  died 


"^  Arm.  Four  Masters.  He  '*  assumed  the  kingship  of  the 
foreigners**  as  being  descended  from  their  kings,  though  he  was 
of  Irish  race  on  his  father's  side.  f  Ibid, 

I  See  notes  to  Chronicle  {Manx  8oe.,  vol.  xxiii.  pp.  140-1). 
The  date  of  Thorfinn's  death  is  not  certain.  Skene  (vol.  i. 
p.  418)  conjectures  that  it  was  in  1057,  whereas  Munch  thinks 
that  it  was  in  1064.  §  Ibid. 

II  See  Appendix.  IF  As  tributary  to  Diarmid. 
**  Sytric,  his  father,  was,  according  to  Worsaae  (p.  287) 

"  King  of  the  Danes  in  Dublin." 
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and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  FingalL*  In  1072, 
Diannid  was  slain  in  battle,  t  and  "  Godfrey  son  of 
Baghnall,"  |  apparently  tbe  Grodred,  or  Godfrey  of 
that  name  who  had  been  king  of  Man,  took 
possession  of  the  throne  of  Dublin,  as  well  as  Man,§ 
while  the  isles  are  said  to  have  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  Malcolm,  King  of  Scotland.  ||  Godred  was  banished 
beyond  the  seas  by  Turlogh  O'Brien,  but  speedily 
returned  with  a  great  fleet,  and  re-established  him- 
self. In  1074,  we  find  Archbishop  Lanfranc  of 
Canterbury  writing  to  him  as  king  of  Ireland,  with 
reference  to  the  consecration  of  Patrick,  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  and  the  reform  of  abuses  in  the  Church.lT 
He  died  in  1075,  and,  in  the  course  of  the  same  year, 
Godred  Grovan  ''collected  a  number  of  ships  and  Defeat  of 

Godred  Groven 

came  to  Man,"  where  "  he  gave  battle  to  the  natives  iniow. 
but  was  defeated  and  forced  to  fly."  **     Undaunted 
by  this  he  assembled  another  army  and  fleet,  and 
was  again  defeated  and  ''put  to  flight."    Finally, 

*  No  special  referenceB  are  given  to  information  taken  from 
the  Chroniele  of  Man,  which  from  this  date  is  onr  chief 
authority  for  two  hundred  years. 

t  Tighemao,  p.  75  (Skene,  vol.  ii.  p.  862). 

X  Ann.  UlL 

§  It  is  not  known  what  became  of  Fingall.  (See  note  **, 
below.)  There  is  no  mention  of  a  king  in  Man  when  Godred 
Crovan  arrived. 

II  See  Skene,  vol.  ii.  p.  852,  who  gives  no  authority  for  this 
statement. 

IF  BaroniTis,  Ann,  Ecele9.f  torn,  zi.,  a.d.  1069,  No.  zii. 
(Manx  80C.9  vol.  zxiii  pp.  266-8). 

**  Worsaae  (p.  287)  says  that  FingaU  and  "  Sygtrig  Mao 
Olave,  Danish  king  of  Dublin,"  fell  in  this  battle,  but  he  gives 
no  authority. 

VOL.   I.  8 
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in  1079,*  he  made  a  successful  attack,  which  is  thus 
graphically  described  by  the  Chroniele : — ''  A  third 
time  he  collected  a  numerous  body  of  followers, 
came  by  night  to  the  port  called  Bamsey,  and  con- 
cealed 300  men  in  a  wood  on  the  sloping  brow  of  a 
hill  called  Scacafel  [Skyehill].  At  daylight  the  men 
of  Man  drew  up  in  order  of  battle,  and,  with  a 
nuio^qoMtof  mighty  rush,  encountered  Godred.  During  the  heat 
of  the  contest  the  300  men,  rising  from  the  ambus- 
cade in  the  rear,  threw  the  Manxmen  into  disorder, 
and  compelled  them  to  fly.  When  the  natives  saw 
that  they  were  overpowered,  and  had  no  means  of 
escape  (for  the  tide  had -filled  the  bed  of  the  river 
Sulby,  and  on  the  other  side  the  enemy  was  closely 
pursuing  them),  those  who  remained,  with  piteous 
cries,  begged  of  Grodred  to  spare  their  lives.  Godred, 
yielding  to  feelings  of  mercy,  and  moved  with  com- 
passion for  their  misfortune,  for  he  had  been  brought 
up  amongst  them  for  some  time,  recalled  his  army, 
and  forbade  further  pursuit."  On  the  day  following 
his  victory  ''  Godred  gave  his  anny  the  option  of 
having  the  country  divided  amongst  them  if 
they  preferred  to  remain  and  inhabit  it,  or  of 
taking  everything  it  contained  worth  having, 
and  returning  to  their  homes."  The  soldiers, 
like  true  Vikings,  "  preferred  plundering  the  whole 
island,  and  returning  home  enriched  by  its 
wealth."  '  Godred,  probably  well  pleased  to  have  got 
rid  of  the  most  unruly  of  his  followers,  granted  to 

*  This  was  probably  the  year,  as  we  know  that  he  reigned 
■ixteen  yean  and  died  in  1095. 
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the  few  islanders  {%e.,  the  men  from  the  two 
Sudreys) ''  who  had  remained  with  him  the  southem 
portion  of  the  island,  and  to  the  snrviving  Manxmen 
the  northern  portion."  The  southern  was,  at  that 
time,  clearly  the  most  fertile  part  of  Man,  a  large 
portion  of  the  northern  part  being  occupied  by  the 
then  undrained  Curragh.* 

From  this  time,  for  nearly  two  hundred  years,  the 
Isle  of  Man  was  ruled,  almost  without  interruption, 
by  Grodred's  descendants.  A  more  settled  state  of 
afibirs  obtained  and  a  period  of  comparative  law  and 
order  began.  It  may  be  convenient  then,  before 
entering  upon  what  may  be  considered  a  distinct 
division  of  our  subject,  to  review  briefly  the  period  of  ggjjyj^JSS 
nearly  three  hundred  years  which  had  elapsed  since 
the  Vikings  first  appeared  in  Man.  It  will  have  been 
perceived  that,  owing  to  the  brevity  and  the  contra- 
dictory character  of  the  Annals  which  record  the 
events  of  this  period,  it  has  been  impossible  to  con- 
struct anything  worthy  of  the  name  of  history  from 
their  contents.  Froiii  the  first  arrival  of  the 
Vikings,  tiU  about  850,  Man  with  its  unfortunate 
inhabitants  was  probably  at  the  mercy  of  any 
powerful  marauders  who  thought  it  worth  plunder- 
ing.    Then  came  the  period  of  settlement,  after 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  at  the  present  day  the  inhabitants  of 
the  northern  parishes,  judging  by  their  names,  are  more  Scan- 
dinavian than  those  in  the  southem  in  the  proportion  of  nearly 
three  to  two.  This  would  tend  to  show  that  the  natives  of 
Man  at  the  time  of  Gk)dred's  conquest  were  equally,  if  not  to 
a  greater  extent,  of  Scandinavian  origin  than  Godred*s  followers 
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which,  for  nearly  a  century,  it  seems  to  have  been 
raled  by  a  dynasty  subject  to  the  Scandinavian  kings 
of  Dubhn  and  Northumbrian  and  probably  of  the 
same  family,  if  not  occasionally  identical  with  them. 
This  was  followed  by  a  brief  subjection  to  the  Scan- 
dinavian rulers  of  Limerick,  from  whose  hands  Man 
fell,  towards  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  into  those 
of  the  Earls  of  Orkney.  Their  power,  which  con- 
tinued till  about  1060  was  exercised  through  subor- 
dinates, who  were,  latterly,  of  the  Dublin  line  of 
kings  whose  predecessors  had  ruled  it  previously. 
From  1060  to  1079  it  again  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Dublin.  As  to  the  suzerainty  of  Norway,  it  seems 
to  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  merely  nominal, 
though  it  was  probably  more  felt  during  the  time  of 
Orkney  than  of  Dubhn  rule.  It  must,  however,  be 
borne  in  mind  that  there  is  much  room  for  conjecture 
about  the  events  of  this  period ;  all,  in  fact,  we  can 
^state  with  certainty  is  that  Man  inevitably  became 
the  prey  of  the  strongest  ruler  in  the  western  seas 
for  the  time  being. 


APPENDIX. 

The  Chronicle  of  Mem  (Manoh*8  and  Gob8*8  translation)  is  our 
chief  authority  for  the  Scandinavian  period.  The  original  is  now 
deposited  in  the  British  Museum,  and  numbered  Julius  A.  vii.  of 
the  Cottonian  Collection.  It  is  a  small-sized  quarto,  consisting 
of  182  folios  vellum  in  a  tolerable  state  of  preservation.  The 
work  itself  is  bound  up  in  a  volume  with  a  number  of  others, 
and  is  in  a  very  fragile  condition.  At  present,  either  from 
defect  in  the  parchment,  or  else  through  the  agency  of  fire,  the 
membranes  have  become  dry  and  brittle  so  that  they  chip  and 
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crnmbld  away  before  the  touch,  in  spite  of  the  most  carefol 
handling.  It  is  7i  inches  long  by  5  wide  written  in  a  neat 
black-letter  hand.  It  opens  in  the  nsnal  style  of  these  works, 
namely,  "  Ah  inewmatione  domini"  and  is  probably  formed 
on  the  same  model  as  the  archives  of  Fomess,  the  parent 
monastery.  Hence  the  similarity  of  all  monastic  prodaotions 
from  the  Saxon  Chronicle  to  the  Chronicon  Ma/nniiS,  The 
work  is  brought  down  by  the  original  writer  to  the  dose 
of  1267;  after  this  date  it  is  continued  by  seyeral  con- 
temporary writers.  (For  a  foil  description  see  Oliver's 
<*  Monumenta,"  Manx  Soc,  vol.  iv.  pp.  222-8;  also  Ibid^ 
Tol.  xrii.,  author's  preface,  pp.  81-85.)  It  is  unfortunately  an 
authority  that  cannot  be  implicitly  relied  on  either  for  facts  or 
dates,  but  many  of  these  are  rectified  by  the  valuable  notes  by 
Munch,  Errington,  and  Goss  in  vols.  zzii.  and  xxiii.  of  the 
Manx  Society's  edition  which  is  the  one  made  use  of.  The 
references  to  it  are  so  numerous  that  they  are  not  specially 
indicated,  and  it  may  be  noted  that  it  is  easy,  not  only  in  the 
Chronicon,  but  in  the  Irish  annalists  to  find  the  passages 
referred  to  from  the  dates  given  in  the  text. 


THE  SECOND  SCANDINAVIAN  PEBIOD 
CHAPTER    IV 

GODRBD  CBOYAN  AND  HIS  DYNASTY 

(1079-1266) 

SSSSi?.'  npHE  first  of  Man's  new  rulers  the  conqueror, 
"^  Godred,  nicknamed  Crovan  or  Crouan,*  was 
evidently,  though  little  information  about  him  is 
attainable,  a  remarkable  man.  His  origin  must 
remain  uncertain  :  the  Chronicle  states  that  he 
had  been  **  brought  up  amongst  the  Manx,"  t 
and  Munch  conjectures  that  he  was  the  grand- 
son of  Godred  Mac  Harald,  who  was  deprived  of 
his  dominions  by  Sigurd,  and  killed  in  989,1  and 
that,  in  conquering  Man,  he  only  vindicated  what 
he  regarded  as  his  hereditary  right,  §  but,  judging 
by  the  time  that  had  elapsed  since  Mac  Harald's 
death,  he  is  more  likely  to  have  been  his  great- 
grandson,  if  connected  with  him  at  all.    However, 

*  Perhaps  from  O.N.  Kroppm^  **  crooked."  A  huge  granite 
boulder  called  **  Qodred  Croyan's  stone  "  existed,  till  recently, 
near  St.  Marks  (Mcmx  Namea^  p.  810). 

t  See  p.  9a  I  See  p.  94. 

§  M<mx  Soo.t  vol.  xzii.  pp.  148-4. 

loa 
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it  is  at  least  probable  that  he  belonged  to  a 
royal  line,  since  if  his  ancestors  had  not  been 
kings,  it  would  have  been  almost  impossible,  accord- 
ing to  the  ideas  of  those  times,  that  he  comld  have 
assumed  that  title.*  But,  whatever  his  claims  or 
his  title,  a  man  who,  according  to  the  Chronicle^ 
**  subdued  Dublin,  and  a  great  part  of  Leinster,  and 
held  the  Scots  in  such  subjection  that  no  one  who 
built  a  vessel  dared  to  insert  more  than  three 
bolts,''t  was  a  ruler  whose  memory  would  be  likely 
to  survive  in  tradition.  It  seems  probable,  there-  t^^^§^, 
fore,  that  Godred  Crovan,  rather  than  any  of  the  ©'traction. 
other  Gk)dredB  who  ruled  in  the  Sudreys,  is  the 
person  who  is  commemorated  in  Manx  legend  under 
the  name  of  King  Gk>rree,  or  Orry.  A  ruler  of  such 
wide  dominions  as  Godred  possessed  can  hardly  be 
supposed  to  have  spent  much  of  his  time  in  the  Isle 
of  Man,  and,  indeed,  he  appears  to  have  resided  for 
the  most  part  in  Dublin,  t  We  do  not  hear  of  his 
acknowledging  the  suzerainty  of  Norway,  which, 
for  some  time  past,  had  been  of  the  most  shadowy 
kind.    A  change,  however,  was  to  take  place  in  this  ^«  $»*     ^ 

^   ^  '  ^  expedition  of 

respect  towards  the  end  of  Godred's  reign,  in  1093,  ^^»€^^' 

*  See  Maam  8oe.f  vol.  zxii.  p.  161. 

t  Probably  in  oonsequenoe  of  an  order  of  Godred'sto  prevent 
ibem  building  large  boats  to  compete  witb  his  own,  so  that  be 
might  roaintam  his  maritime  supremacy.  This  seems  inoon- 
gistent  with  Skene's  statement  (for  which  he  gives  no 
aathority),  that  the  Western  Isles  remained  under  Malcolm's 
mle  till  he  ceded  them  to  Magnns  Barefoot  (vol.  ii.  p.  858). 

I  On  the  other  hand,  Halliday,  p.  98,  says  that  there  is  no 
trace  of  bis  having  conquered  Dablin. 
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when  the  Norwegian  throne  wa»8  ascended  by  the 
ambitious  Magnus,*  sumamed  Barefoot  from  his 
having  adopted  the  kilt,  who  determined  to  reassert 
his  supremacy  oyer  the  vassal  kingdom.  Before  a 
year  was  ended  he  equipped  a  large  fleet  and  sailed 
to  the  Sudreys. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival,  he  captured  Lagman, 
Gk>dred's  son,  who  had  been  acting  as  deputy  in  the 
Sudreys,  and,  in  the  following  year,  he  assisted 
Murchadh,  King  of  Leinster,  to  expel  Godred  from 
Dublin,  t  Munch  conjectures  t  that  Magnus  set 
Lagman  free  on  condition  that  both  he  and  Godred 
should  do  homage  to  him  as  their  liege  lord ;  but 
there  is  no  record  of  this,  all  that  we  know  being 
Death  of  that  Godrcd  died  in  1095  in  the  Island  of  Islay.    He 

Godred.  ^ 

left  three  sons,  Lagman,  Harald,  and  Olaf.  Lag- 
man,  the  eldest,  deprived  his  brother  Harald,  who 
had  been  in  rebellion  against  him,  of  his  eyes. 
Then,  probably  in  1096, §  repenting  of  this  deed,  he 
''voluntarily  resigned"  his  kingdom,  "  took  the  cross, 
and  went  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  died."  ||  On  hearing 
of  this  "all  the  chiefs  of  the  Isles  .  .  .  sent  mes- 
sengers to  Murchadh   O'Brien,  King  of   Ireland, 

^  He  sucoeeded  his  father  Olaf  on  the  22iid  of  September, 
1098. 

t  Afin.  TJlt.  and  of  Four  Masien  (Manx  8oe,^  voL  xzii. 
p.  151).  \  Manx  8oc.,  vol.  xxii.  p.  151. 

§  The  dates  and  the  whole  history  of  the  period  between  the 
death  of  Godred  and  the  accession  of  Olaf  are  very  uncertain. 
For  a  fall  discussion  of  it  see  Ma/nx  8oc.,  vol.  xxii.  pp.  14S-167. 

II  Of  the  seven  years  mentioned  by  the  Chronicle  as  the  dura- 
tion of  his  reign,  five  must  have  been  as  viceroy  under  his 
father,  as  otherwise  the  dates  could  not  be  reconciled. 
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begging  of  him  to  send  some  competent  person  of 
the  royal  race  to  be  their  king,  till  Olaf,  son  of 
Gbdred,  should  have  grown  up.  The  king  willingly 
assented,  and  sent  them  one  Donald,  son  of  Teige,*  ^^^^^^ 
admonishing  him  to  govern  with  all  mildness  and 
moderation  a  kingdom  which  was  not  his.  Donald, 
however,  after  taking  possession  of  the  kingdom, 
made  light  of  the  directions  of  his  lord,  and  abusing 
his  power  very  tyrannically,  and  committing  many 
enormities,  reigned  as  a  monster  for  three  years,  t 
after  which  time  all  the  chiefs  of  the  Isles  conspired, 
and,  rising  in  a  body,  drove  him  from  their  territory. 
He  fled  to  Ireland  and  never  returned/'  This  looks 
as  if  Murchadh  had  encouraged  a  revolt  against  the 
authority  of  Magnus,  who,  in  1097,  probably  on 
hearing  of  the  death  of  Lagman,  sent  Ingemund  to 
take  possession  of  the  Sudreys.  Ingemund  was, 
however,  kiUed  by  the  chieftains  in  the  Island  of 
Lewis  soon  after  his  arrival.  On  hearing  this, 
Magnus  at  once  began  to  make  preparations  for  a 
second  expedition  to  subdue  his  unruly  subjects.  In 
1098,  there  was  an  internecine  struggle  between  the  SS^^"^ 
north  and  south  Manx.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Sudreyan  islanders  planted  by  Gk)dred  Crovan  in  the 
south  of  the  island  had  never  been  on  friendly  terms 
with  the  natives  of  the  north,  and  that  they  took 
advantage  of  the  interregnum,  after  the  expulsion 

*  Skene  (vol.  i.  p.  441  n.)  says  that  Donald  was  not  sent  to 
Man  till  after  the  death  of  Magnus  in  1108,  and  quotes  (p.  448) 
the  AwnaU  of  Inisf  alien  to  show  that  he  '*  acquired  the  king- 
dom of  Insegall  by  force  in  1111."  f  1096-1098  ? 


expedition  of 
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of  Donald,*  to  fight  out  their  quarrel.  A  battle 
took  place  at  Santwat  near  Peel.t  in  which  the  north 
gained  the  victory,  according  to  tradition,  by  the  assis- 
tance of  their  women.  Soon  afterwards  Magnus 
arrived  I  in  Man,  having  subdued  all  the  islands  to  the 
north  of  it,  and  anchored  his  fleet  of  160  vessels  off  St. 
Patrick's  Isle.  He  was  so  pleased  with  the  fertility 
of  the  Isle  of  Man  §  that  he  ''  chose  it  for  his  abode, 
erecting  forts,  which  to  this  day  {i.e.  circa  1260) 
bear  his  name."  We  find  him  compelling  the  men 
of  GhJloway  to  cut  timber  and  bring  it  to  Peel  for 
the  construction  of  forts  there.  It  was  from  Man 
that  he  sailed  to  Anglesey,  and,  when  he  had 
subdued  that  island,  he  returned  to  it  to  winter,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  he  found  it  *'  deserted." 
This  state  of  things  he  remedied,  either  by  bringing 
back  the  fugitives,  or  by  supplying  a  population  and 
furnishing  its  requirements.  ||  It  seems  that  he  in- 
tended to  attack  Ireland  in  the  spring  of  1099,  but 

*  If  it  took  place  at  this  time. 

t  The  exact  site  is  unknown.  Of  Other  and  Macmaras,  said 
to  have  been  the  leaders  on  each  side,  nothing  is  known,  but 
possibly  Other,  or  Otter,  may  have  been  the  earl  said  by 
Worsaae  (p.  288)  to  have  been  appointed  Gtovenior  of  Man  and 
to  have  been  expelled  by  the  inhabitants,  who  chose  in  his 
place  another  jarl  named  Macmanus  "  (?  Macmaras). 

I  He  visited  the  site  of  the  battle,  where  '*  many  of  the  bodies 
of  the  slain  still  lay  nnbnried." 

§  **  Cantiie.  That  is  better  than  the  best  isle  in  the  sonthem 
Isles  save  Man  "  (Orkneyinga  Saga,  ch.  xlv.  Dasent*s  trans- 
lation, p.  72). 

II  "Insulam  Man,  que  deserta  erat,  inhabitavit,  popnlis 
replevit,  domibus  et  aliis  neoessariis  ad  nsns  hominmn  gravitur 
instruxit"  (Ordericus  Yitalis,  Ecelesiaatical  Hutory,  written 
in  1141,  Manx  Soe,,  vol.  iv.  p.  29). 
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many  of  his  men,  weary  of  their  long  absence  from 
home,  left  him  before  the  winter  set  in.  He,  con- 
sequently, did  not  find  himself  strong  enough 
for  such  an  adventure,  and  so  sailed  back  to 
Norway  after  the  winter  was  over.  We  are 
told  that  he  left  his  son,  Sigurd,  as  ruler  of  the 
Orkneys,  while  no  account  is  given  of  the  arrange- 
ments made  for  governing  the  Sudreys,  but  it  is 
probable  that  they  also  were  placed  under  Sigurd. 
During  the  next  two  years  Magnus  was  occupied 
with  fighting  against  Sweden,  and  it  was  not  till 
1102  that  he  was  again  able  to  sail  southwards  to  HuodM 
try  conclusions  with  Murchadh.  He  landed  m  Man,  ^^^• 
which  he  again  made  his  headquarters,  and  at  once 
proceeded  to  attack  the  Irish  king,  who  attempted 
no  resistance  and  entered  into  negotiations.  The 
district  of  Dublin  was  ceded  to  Magnus,  whose  son, 
Sigurd,  now  proclaimed  king  of  both  the  Nordreys 
and  the  Sudreys,  married  Murchadh's  daughter.* 
In  1103,  Magnus  assisted  Murchadh  in  his  battles 
against  the  northern  Irish.  The  two  kings  were  at 
first  successful,  but  were  ultimately  defeated,  and 
Magnus  was  slain  on  the  24th  of  August  in  the  same 
year.  After  his  death,  Sigurd  and  his  foUowers 
returned  to  Norway,  precipitately  abandoning  all 
their  possessions  in  Ireland  and  the  Isles. 

Olaf,  nicknamed   Kleining,  or  the   Dwarf,  the  oufi. 
youngest  son  of  Gk>dred  Crovan,  was  then,  accord- 
ing to  the  Ch/romcle,  recalled    from  the  English 
Court,  where  he  had  resided  since  his  father's  death, 
*  Ann.  Fou/r  M<uter9  and  Ult, 
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and  ''  began  to  reign  over  all  the  isles."  The  date 
of  his  accession  is  however  uncertain,  some  autho- 
rities placing  it  in  1102  or  1103,  and  others  ten 
years  later.*  His  reign  was,  excepting  for  a  raid 
by  a  Welsh  prince,  Cadwaller,  in  1142,  a  period 
of  unbroken  peace,  a  result  which  was  evidently 
secured  by  his  wise  and  politic  conduct  in  not  only 
keeping  on  good  terms  with  the  English  monarchs, 
but  in  maintaining  ''such  close  alliance  with  the 
Kings  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  that  no  one  ventured 
to  disturb  the  kingdom  of  the  Isles  during  his  time.*' 
There  is  no  account  of  any  connexion  between  him 
and  his  Norwegian  suzerain  till  1152,  and,  under  the 
circumstances  mentioned,  it  is  probable  that,  if  it 
existed,  it  was  a  loose  one.  The  occasion  of  its  being 
drawn  closer  was  a  threatened  attack  on  Man  by  King 
David  of  Scotland,  when  Olaf ,  feeling  how  insecure 
his  throne  was,  sent  his  son  Godred  to  do  homage. 

*  The  Chromcle  gives  1102  as  the  date  of  his  accession,  and 
says  that  he  reigned  forty  years,  dying  in  the  same  year  as 
King  David  of  Scotland,  which  was  1168.  If  the  Chronicle  is 
correct  in  the  date  of  his  accession,  he  must  have  reigned  fifty- 
one,  not  forty  years,  since  there  appears  to  be  no  doubt  about 
the  date  of  his  death.  If  the  Chronicle  is  wrong  about  the  date 
of  his  accession,  but  correct  about  the  number  of  years  which 
he  reigned,  he  must  have  come  to  the  throne  in  1118,  and,  in 
that  case,  it  is  incorrect  in  stating  that  he  succeeded  directly 
after  the  death  of  Magnus.  Munch  gives  1108  as  the  date  of 
his  accession.  Bobertson  (Scotla/nd  wnder  Her  Early  Kings, 
vol.  i.  pp.  846-7,  quoted  in  Manx  Soc,  vol.  zxii.  p.  166) 
thiziks  that  Lagman  re-occupied  the  throne  of  Man  after  the 
death  of  Magnus,  and  reigned  till  1108.  He  then  places 
Donald  Mac  Teige  between  1108  and  1112,  and  makes  Olaf 
begin  to  reign  in  the  latter  year.  The  whole  question  is  a  very 
obscure  one. 
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In  Godred's  absence  the  three  sons  of  Harald,  Olaf's 
brother,  came  from  Dublin,  where  they  had  been 
brought  up,  to  Man,  with  a  number  of  followers, 
''and  demanded  from  the  King  one  half  of  the 
whole  kingdom  of  the  Isles  for  themselves.  The 
King  having  heard  their  application,  and  being 
desirous  to  pacify  them,  answered  that  he  would 
take  advice  on  the  subject.  When  the  day  and 
place  for  holding  a  meeting  had  been  agreed  upon, 
these  most  wicked  men  spent  the  interval  in  plan- 
ning the  death  of  the  King.  On  the  appointed  day 
both  parties  met  at  the  port  called  Bamsey,  and  sat 
down  in  order,  the  King  and  his  followers  on  one 
side,  and  they  with  theirs  on  the  other ;  Reginald, 
the  second  brother,  who  was  to  give  the  fatal  blow, 
stood  apart,  speaking  to  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
country.  On  being  summoned  to  approach  the 
King,  turning  to  him,  as  if  in  the  act  of  saluting, 
he  raised  his  gleaming  battle-axe  on  high,  and  at  a  His  mordw. 
blow  cut  off  the  King's  head."  So  died  Olaf,  under 
whom  the  Kingdom  of  the  Isles  *  seems  to  have 
attained  both  power  and  prosperity. 

After  his  murder,  Harald's  three  sons  divided 
**  the  country''  t  between  them,  and  then  sailed  to 
Galloway  with  the  intention  of  conquering  it,  but 
they  were  driven  out.  On  their  return  to  Man, 
they  revenged  -  themselves  by  massacring  some  of 
the   people    of  Galloway  who    resided    there  and 

"^  It  was  probably  a  purely  insular  kingdom  without  any 
connexion  with  Ireland  or  Scotland, 
t  Probably  Man  only,  not  the  other  isles. 
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by  expelling  others.  In  the  antmnn  of  1153, 
M«gjg^yP»*  Qodred  II.,  Olafs  son,  arrived  in  the  Orkneys 
^£iJS;.^  on  his  return  from  Norway,  to  the  joy  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  isles,  who  unanimously  elected 
him  for  their  king.  Godred  then  came  to  Man, 
and  promptly  put  the  murderers  of  his  father  to 
death.  Shortly  after  his  accession,  the  people  of 
DubUn  sent  to  request  him  to  reign  over  them  also. 
**  Whereupon,  assembling  a  great  number  of  ships 
and  a  large  army,  he  went  to  Dublin,  where  he  was 
received  by  the  citizens  with  great  satisfaction  and 
demonstrations  of  joy."  When  Murchadh,  King  of 
Ireland,  heard  of  this  he  attempted  to  expel  him,  but 
SSMDobSi  ^**  routed  with  great  slaughter.  Godred,  having 
a^au  M  of  thus  sccured  his  new  dominion,  returned  to  Man  and 
dismissed  the  chiefs  of  the  isles,  who  had  accom- 
panied him  to  Dublin,  to  their  respective  homes.* 
Feeling  himself  secure  on  his  throne,  and  relieved 
of  all  chance  of  interference  irom  Norway,  since 
that  coimtry  was  practically  in  a  state  of  civil  war, 
which  lasted,  with  a  few  tranquil  intervals,  till 
1217, t  he  now  ''began  to  act  tyrannically  towards 
his  chiefs,  depriving  some  of  their  inheritances  and 
others  of  their  dignities.  Of  these,  one  named 
Thorfinn,  son  of  Oter,  more  powerful  than  the  rest, 
went  to  Somerled  (of  Argyll)  and  begged  for  his 
son  Dugald,  [whose  mother  was  Olaf's  illegitimate 

*  The  history  of  his  connexion  with  Dublin  is  obseore,  bat  it 
probably  did  not  last  long.  Worsaae  (p.  817)  gi^s  the  follow- 
ing  kings  hi  Dublin  at  this  time:  Oodfred  (Godxed),  1147; 
Ottar,  1147 ;  Broder,  1149 ;  Astel,  1159.        t  See  pp.  l»-«. 
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daughter,]  that  he  might  make  him  king  over  the 

isles.*    Somerled,  highly  gratified  by  the  applica- 

tion,  put  Dugald  under  the  direction  of  Thorfinn,  Thee<mBpinoy 

who  received  and  led  him  through  all  the  islands,  •g«inrthim. 

subjecting  them  all  to  him,  and  taking  hostages 

from  each.    One  of  the  chiefs,  however,  called  Paul, 

secretly  fled  to  Gk>dred,  and  informed  him  of  what 

had  occurred.    Godted  was  greatly  alarmed  by  the 

intelligence,  and  ordered  his  followers  to  get  ships 

in  readiness  and  start  immediately  to  encounter  the 

enemy.    On  the  other  hand,  Somerled  and  his  party 

assembled  a  fleet  of  eighty  ships,  and  hastened  to 

meet  Godred*"    A  bloody  but  indecisive  battle  took 

place  in  January,  1156,  the  result  of  which  was  that 

Somerled  and  Godred  agreed  to  share  the  Kingdom  uMaixmot  «ha 

of   the  Isles  between   them.    Somerled   probably  Sefaes. 

took  the  smaller  Sudreys  off  the  coast  of  Argyll,  t 

while  Grodred  retained  Man,  and,  judging  by  the 

fact  that  Olaf,  the  brother  of  Reginald,  King  of 

Man,  was  in  possession  of  the  Island  of  Lewis  some 

years  later,  probably  the  Hebrides  also.    By  this 

curious  arrangement    an  independent    sovereignty 

was    interposed    between    the   two    divisions    of 

Gk)dred's  kingdom. 

It  is  not  without  reason  that  the  chronicler  of 
Bushen  exclaims, ''  Thus  was  the  Kingdom  of  the 

*  I.0.,  the  SndxeyB  other  than  Man. 

t  Wonaae  (p.  SI89)  says :  **  Jarl  Somerled  compelled  Cbdred 
io  resign  to  him  all  the  Sndrejar  irom  Moll  to  Man  .  .  .  and 
his  yonngest  Bon,  Dngal  .  .  .  obtained  Argyle  and  Lom,  whilst 
Gantire  and  the  islands  were  assigned  to  his  eldest  son, 
Bagnvald"  (or  Reginald). 
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Isles  rained  from  the  time  the  sons  of  Somerled  got 
possession  of  it/'  for  some  of  the  most  fertile  isles 
were  lost  to  it,  and  the  hold  of  the  Manx  king  on 
the  distant  Hebrides  would  naturally  be  an  uncer- 
tain one.*     From  an  entry  in  the  English  Pipe 
Bolls,  it  appears  that  in  this  year  Godred  became 
oonoMioD  of     a  vassal  of,  or  at  least  owed  some  service  to,  King 
KtogHeoryn.  Henry  II.  of  England,  t    It  seems  probable  that, 
feeling  that  his  throne  was  in  danger,  he  endea- 
voured in  this  way  to  secure  the  assistance  of  his 
powerful  neighbour.    There  is,  however,  no  record 
of  any  further  connexion  between  the  Manx  and 
English  kings  for  many  years  after  this. 
eSSSuiQoaied      Another  quarrel    arose    between   Somerled    and 
roiefican  t2i    Godred  iu  1158,  when  the   former  attacked   the 

1154,  when  be  . 

died.  latter  and  put  him  to  flight,  after  which  he  plun- 

dered Man,  but  then  retired.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  he  left  a  representative  I  in  the  island, 
and  that  it  acknowledged  his  supremacy  till  1164,  in 
which  year  he  was  defeated  and  slain  at  Renfrew, 
when  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  conquer  Scotland. 
During  these  six  years  Godred  seems  to  have  been 
absent  in  Norway,§  where  he  had  gone  to  ask  for 
assistance  against  Somerled.    On  Somerled's  death, 

*  Some  of  the  other  Sodor  islands  besides  the  Hebrides 
seem  to  have  come  into  Godred*s  possession  later  (see  p.  118). 

t  The  Sheriff  of  Worcestershire  rendered  an  aoconnt  of 
78s.  6d.  for  the  arms  of  the  King  of  the  Isles  by  the  King's 
writ,  and,  in  1157,  a  farther  stun  of  70s.  was  paid  for  his 
pledges,  and  60s.  for  his  palfrey  and  armour. 

I  See  reference  to  "  a  certain  viscount,"  p.  118. 

§  It  is  probable  that  he  had  lost  Dublin  before  this  time,  but 
we  cannot  find  any  record  on  the  subject. 
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Beginald,*   Godred's  brother,  landed  at  Bamsey,  ^'JJJ^o' 

where  he  fought  a  battle  against  the  Manx,  who, 

*'  through  the  treachery  of  a  certain  viscount,"  t 

were  ''put  to  flight,  and  Reginald  began  to  reign." 

Pour  days  later  "  Godred  returned  from  Norway  ^^JSJ  from 

with  a  large  body  of  troops,  and,  seizing  his  brother,  f^SSS^ 

mutilated,  and  deprived  him  of  his  sight."   He  would  ''*'*«*®™- 

seem,  at  the  same  time,  to  have  re-conquered  the 

isles  to  which  he  was  entitled  by  agreement  with 

Somerled  in  1156.     Indeed  he  probably  obtained 

more  islands  than  these,  either  then  or  later ;  for 

we  learn  that,  twenty  years  after  this,  Reginald, 

Somerled's  son,  his  two  elder  brothers  being  dead, 

ruled  in  Coll,  Skye,  Long  Island,  Tyree,  and  Bute, 

while  Godred  had  the  Hebrides,  Arran,  and  all  the 

other  islands,  as  well  as  Man.    From  this  time,  till 

his  death  in  1187,  t  Godred,  except  for  a  trifling 

invasion  in  1182  by  "  Reginald,  son  of  Eachmarcat, 

a  man  of  the  royal  race,"  which  was  easily  repelled, 

apparently  ruled  his  dominions  in  peace.  §     From 

*  A  natural  son  of  Olaf  b. 

t  Name  tmknown,  ?  Fogolt  (see  p.  114).  It  is  not  clear 
whether  the  Manx  were  fighting  on  behalf  of  Godred  or 
Somerled. 

I  The  Chroniele  begins  Godred*a  reign  in  1144,  and,  though 
it  sayB  that  he  reigned  89  years,  gives  the  year  of  his  death  as 
1187.  Its  dates  are  quite  unreliable,  but,  if  we  take  his  reign 
as  beginning  in  1158,  and  then  deduct  the  time  he  was  in 
Norway,  when  Somerled  ruled,  we  get  just  89  years  to  1187. 

§  According  lo  Ware  (AnnctU  of  Irelcmd,  p.  5),  Godred,  in 
1171,  assisted  Asculph,  King  of  the  Dublin  Danes,  in  a  vain 
attempt  to  regain  that  city,  and  afterwards  entered  into  an 
equally  fruitless  undertaking  with  Roderick  O'Connor  to  assist 
him  to  expel  the  English  from  Ireland.    But,  on  the  other 

VOL.  I.  9 
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the  fact  that  there  was  a  Vice-comes  in  Man  (as  we 
learn  from  his  death  being  mentioned  in  1183  *\  it 
would  seem  that  Godred  had  his  headquarters  in  one 
of  the  other  islands,  probably  Arran  or  lona.  But, 
wherever  he  usually  lived,  it  is  at  least  certain  that 
he  ''died  in  the  Island  of  St.  Patrick,  in  Man," 
where  he  probably  had  a  residence.    His  death  took 

^doafhitt  place  in  November,  and  "in  the  beginning  of  the 
following  summer  his  body  was  removed  to  the 
island  called  lona."  He  married,  in  1176,  "  Phin- 
gola,  daughter  of  MacLoughlin,  son  of  Murrough, 
King  of  Ireland,"  after  he  had  lived  with  her  for 
some  years.  The  marriage  is  stated  to  have  been 
forced  upon  him  by  "Vivian,  Cardinal  Legate  of 
the  Apostolic  See,"  who  came  to  Man  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  Chronicle,  after  telling  us  that  Godred 
"left  three  sons,  Beginald,  Olaf,  and  Ivar,"  and 
that  he  had  "  appointed  Olaf  f  to  succeed  to  the 
kingdom  .  .  .  because  he  was  bom  of  lawful  wed- 
lock," t  gives  the  following  graphic  account  of  the 

BagiiuJdi.       events  which  succeeded  his  death :  "  However,  after 

lUCOOddB. 

the  death  of  Godred,  the  Manxmen  sent  their  mes- 
sengers to  the  Isles  for  Beginald,  and  made  him 

hand,  aooording  to  GinJdng  Cambrensis  {Esipwrg,  Hib,,  1. 11. 
26),  he  helped  the  English  in  their  attack  on  Dublin  by  blook- 
ading  the  port. 

*  "In the  year  1188  died  Fogolt,  YiBConnt  of  Man." 

t  Nioknamed  ''  the  Swarthy." 

I  Son  of  Phingola.  He  was,  however,  bom  before  his 
mother's  marriage.  According  to  Manx  law,  marriage  *'  within 
a  yeare  or  two  of  birth  "  legitimizes  a  child  {Statutes^  vol.  i. 
p.  68),  but  this  would  not  have  applied  to  Beginald,  who  was  a 
number  of  years  older  than  Olaf. 
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king,  because  he  was  a  man  of  energy  and  riper 
age.*  For  they  dreaded  the  weakness  of  Olave,  for 
he  was  but  a  boy,  ten  years  old,  and  they  considered 
that  a  person  who,  on  account  of  his  tender  age, 
knew  not  how  to  direct  himself,  would  be  wholly 
incapable  of  governing  his  subjects."  Beginald  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  warhke  princes  of  his 
time.    He  is  said  to  have  passed  three  entire  succes-  hii  ohftnetor 

.  and  exploit*. 

sive  years  m  the  manner  of  the  ancient  sea-kings, 
always  on  board  his  ship,  never  being  for  one  single 
hour  during  the  whole  period  beneath  the  roof  of  a 
house,  t  It  is  not  accurately  known  where  his  exploits 
were  performed,  but  we  find  that  he  held  the  Earl- 
dom of  Caithness  for  a  short  period,  paying  tribute 
to  King  William  of  Scotland.  It  would  seem  from 
the  saga  of  the  celebrated  chief  and  physician,  Bafn 
Sveinbiamson,t  in  which  it  is  mentioned  that  this 
Bafn  and  the  bishop-elect,  Gudmund,  sailed  from 
Iceland  towards  Norway  in  the  year  1202,  but  were 
driven  by  storms  to  Sandey,  one  of  the  Sudreys, 
where  they  happened  to  find  Olaf  and  the  bishop,  g^^o»  <>' 
and  were  compelled  by  the  former  to  pay  a  tax,  that 
Beginald  had  assigned  the  Hebrides  to  Olaf.   Accord- 

*  The  Chronicle  says  that  in  the  year  of  his  aooession  (1188) 
Murrough,  *'  a  chief  whose  power  and  energy  were  felt  through- 
out the  whole  Kingdom  of  the  Isles,"  was  kUled.  It  is  possible 
that  he  was  a  usurper,  and  so  the  strong  hand  of  Beginald  was 
required  to  put  him  down. 

t  *'  Sing  Bogn-wald  was  then  the  greatest  waiking  in  the 
western  lands.  It  was  three  winters  that  he  had  lain  out  in 
his  warships  without  coming  xmder  a  smoky  rafter  "  {Orkney- 
imga  Saga). 

I  Copezihagen,  1858,  pp.  66S«-4  {Mamc  Soc^  vol.  zjdiL  pp.  180). 
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ing  to  the  Chronicle,  however,  Olaf  only  had  the 
Island  of  Lewis.  Up  to  this  period  Reginald  appears 
as  a  congneror  and  saccessfol  ruler,  but  now  his 
troubles  were  to  begin.  John  de  Conrcy,  Lord  of 
Ulster,  who  had  married  Reginald's  sister,  Aufrica, 
had  incurred  the  hostility  of  John,  King  of  England, 
who  sent  Hugh  de  Lacy  to  drive  him  out  of  Ulster. 
De  Lacy  defeated  him  in  battle  and  took  him 
prisoner,  but  afterwards  released  him.  De  Courcy 
then  fled  to  Reginald.  In  the  following  year,  1205, 
he  collected  a  large  force,  and,  accompanied  by  his 
royal  brother-in-law,  who  had  nearly  one  hundred 
ships,  sailed  to  Strangford  Lough  and  laid  siege  to 
the  fort  of  Rath,  where  he  was  totally  defeated  by 
Walter  de  Lacy,  Hugh's  brother.  It  is  probable 
that,  on  account  of  this  action  of  Reginald's,  King 
John  had  threatened  to  attack  him,  and  that 
Reginald  had  promised  to  do  homage  to  him. 
Consequently,  at  the  end  of  the  same  year,  John 
took  him  under  his  protection.*  In  the  following 
year  Reginald,  having  obtained  a  safe  conduct  from 
John,  visited  England,  and  obtained  several  grants 
of  land  in  Lancashire  '^  for  his  homage  and  ser- 
vice," t  as  well  as  thirty  marks  in  money.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  Reginald's  reasons,  apart  from 
the  special  circumstances,  for  placing  himself  under 
the  protection  of  the  English  king,  when  we  remem- 
ber that  England  had  recently  (1170)  annexed  the 


*  «*  FoBdera  "  {Manx  fifoo.,  vol.  vii.  p.  26). 
t  In  1206,  "80  maroates,"  and,  in  1207,  "20  Ubratea' 
{Ibid.,  pp.  27-9). 
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east  coast  of  Ireland,  so  that  Man  had  English  terri- 
tories hoth  to  the  east  and  west  of  it,  while  the 
Norwegian  influence  had  for  some  time  been  in 
abeyance  on  account  of  the  long  civil  war.  It  is  pro- 
bable, too,  that  the  ambition  of  Olaf  was  becom- 
ing a  source  of  danger  to  his  brother.  We  learn 
from  the  Chronicle  that,  in  1208,  Olaf  finding  that 
the  Island  of  Lewis  "  could  not  support  him  and  his 
followers  .  .  .  went  frankly  to  his  brother  Beginald, 
who  was  then  residing  in  the  Isles,"  and  asked  him 
for  a  larger  share  of  the  kingdom.  Beginald  pro- 
mised to  consider  this  petition ;  but,  on  Olaf 's  return 
the  following  morning  to  hear  his  decision,  he  took  oSS^SBonS^' 
him  prisoner,  and  sent  him  to  his  ally,  William  of 
Scotland,  for  safe  keeping,  and  there  he  remained 
for  nearly  seven  years.  In  the  meantime,  affairs  in 
Norway  had  taken  a  new  turn,  since  the  civil  war  had 
been,  temporarily,  brought  to  an  end  by  the  treaty  of 
Hvitingsey  in  the  summer  of  1208.  In  consequence 
of  this  a  number  of  the  warriors  on  each  side,  having 
no  further  occupation,  decided  to  amuse  themselves 
ynth  a  viking  cruise  to  the  Sudreys,  the  ostensible  a  fntue  viking 
motive  being,  perhaps,  the  chastisement  of  Beginald, 
and,  if  possible,  the  deliverance  of  Olaf.  The  only 
apparent  result  of  this  expedition,  however,  was  the 
plundering  of  lona,  after  which  the  ill-assorted 
leaders  quarrelled  and  separated.*    Trifling  as  the  Beginald  does 

,  homage  to'lhe 

expedition  was,  it  seems  to  have  alarmed  Beginald,  §^^' 
who,  straightway  repairing  to  Norway,  with  his  son 
Godred,  did  homage  to  King  Inge,  and  paid  the 
*  Mcmx  8oc,,  vol.  xzii.  pp.  184-5. 
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long  withheld  tribute.    This  action  of  his  vassal's 

probably  irritated  John  of  England,  who,  in  the 

course  of  an  expedition  to  Ireland  in  1210,  sent  a 

detachment  to  Man  in  Reginald's  absence  which 

iSSlS?*^    "  devastated  nearly  the  whole  island,  and  receiving 

SSSiSlto***"  hostages   returned    home."*      These    proceedings 

^^^'  resulted  in  Beginald's    again  swearing  allegiance 

to  John,t  who  thereupon,  in  1213,  granted  him  a 

knight's  fee  in  Ireland  and  a  hundred  measures  of 

com.    He  also  ordered  his  officers  in  Ireland  to  assist 

Reginald  against  the  Norwegian  sea-rovers,  forbade 

his  mariners  to  cause  him  any  injury  and  released  the 

hostages.    Reginald,  being  thus  secured  against  his 

enemies,  had  no  longer  any  reason  to  apprehend 

danger  from  his  brother  Olaf ,  who  had  been  released 

from  his  Scottish  captivity  on  William's  death  in 

1214.    He  was  therefore  allowed  to  return  to  Man, 

Olaf       ^  ^      but  soon  afterwards  he  went  on  a  pilgrimage.    On 

i'*^^-  his  return  he  was  married  to  Beginald's  wife's  sister, 

Lauon,  and  re-installed  in  the  Island  of   Lewis. 

This  marriage,  as  being  uncanonical,  was  dissolved 

by  Bishop  Beginald,  nephew  of  the  two  kings,  a 

*  An  entry  in  the  PratUta  i2oU,  however,  to  the  effeot  that 
Biohard  de  Warail  was  paid  half  a  mark  for  going  there  <*  to 
take  oare  of  the  provisions  of  the  Lord  the  King,"  looks  as  if 
the  island  was  made  a  depot  for  the  supply  of  John's  troops  in 
Ireland. 

t  A  charter  to  this  effeot  was  "delivered  on  oath  to  be 
placed  in  the  treasury.**  Beginald  had  evidently  visited 
England  to  do  allegiance,  since  we  find  that  ten  marks  were 
paid  to  Stephen  de  Oxford  for  conducbing  him  back  to  Man. 
(For  documents  connected  with  the  above,  see  Manx  Soe,^  vol. 
viL  pp.  81-7.) 
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proceeding  which,  as  we  shall  see,  was  to  lead  to 
a  good  deal  of  trouble.  Betuming  to  Man,  we 
find  Reginald  again  embroiled  with  his  English 
BTizerain,  owing  to  his  subjects  having  committed 
depredations  on  the  EngUsh  and  Irish  coasts.  In 
consequence  of  this  he  was,  in  1218,  granted  a 
safe  conduct  to  repair  to  the  English  Court  to 
do  homage*  to  King  Henry  III.,  and  to  give 
satisfaction  for  the  outrages  committed.  Beginald  Bagtnaiddoes 
did  so,  and,  in  the  year  following,  he  also  promised  Hcmr  m.  and 
to  hold  the  Isle  of  Man  as  a  fief  from  the  Papal  ^^ 
See,  making  the  manifestly  incorrect  statement 
that  he  held  it  without  obligations  of  service  to 
any  one.t  He  evidently  managed  to  keep  this 
latter  arrangement  secret,  since,  in  1220,  Henry 
notified  to  his  "  Justices  of  Ireland  "  I  that  they 
were  to  protect  Reginald  from  the  snares  and 
machinations  of  the  King  of  Norway,  who  had 
demanded  "  undue  tribute  from  him."  I  In  the  mean- 
time Olaf ,  the  dissolution  of  whose  marriage  with 
Reginald's  wife's  sister  has  aheady  been  mentioned, 
had  taken  to  wife  Christian,  daughter  of  Ferkkar, 
Earl  of  Boss.    Reginald's  queen,  deeply  incensed  at 

*  He  was  granted,  as  a  knight's  fee,  two  hogsheads  of  wine 
and  120  crannocks  of  com.  **  Fosdera  *'  (Mcmx  Soc,  vol.  vii. 
pp.  48-7). 

t  Theiner's  Vetera  Monttmenia  (Mcmx  Soc,  vol.  xziii.  pp. 
290-2).  Four  years  later  he  and  his  dominions  were  taken 
«  nnder  the  protection  of  the  blessed  Peter  "  {Ibid,,  pp.  801-8). 

{  Bot.  Litt.  Glaus  {Maaix  8oe,,  vol.  vii.  p.  68).  There  is  an 
order  on  record  in  1220  from  the  king  to  the  effect  that  the 
Justices  ol  Ireland  should  cause  Beg^ald  to  have  the  com 
and  wine  referred  to  in  note  *  {Ibid,,  pp.  60-1). 
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the  dishonour  done  to  her  sister,  wrote  secretly  in 

the  name  of  her  husband  to  her  son  Godred  Don,  who 

was  in  the  Isle  of  Skye,  commanding  him  to  seize 

Failure  of  «he    and  kill  Olaf  .*    Godred  Don  tried  to  do  so,  but  failed, 

plot  agftinil 

oiAf.  and  was  blinded  and  mutilated  at  lona  in  1223,  by 

Olaf's   ally,  PAll,  the  Viscount  of  Skye,  "whose 

power  and  energy  were  felt  throughout  the  whole 

kingdom  of  the  Isles."    The   next  summer   Olaf, 

doubtless  feeling  that  there  was  now  no  chance  of 

peace  between  him  and  Beginald,  took  "  hostages 

from  all  the  chiefs  of  the  Isles,  came  to  Man  with  a 

fleet  of  thirty-two  ships,  and  put  into  the  port  of 

^^o^p^    Bonaldsway."    He  then  compelled  Beginald,  who 

^^^of  ihe  seemingly  offered  no  resistance,  to  divide  the  King- 

iBiee  wifh  him.  ^^jj^  ^f  ^^^  jgj^g  ^jj^  YAm.    Reginald  took  Man  and 

some  of  the  other  isles  (which  we  are  not  told),  and 
Olaf  the  rest.  Beginald,  however,  soon  repented  of 
the  bargain,  and  attempted,  in  conjunction  with 
Alan,  Lord  of  Galloway,  to  deprive  Olaf  of  the 
territory  which  he  had  just  surrendered  to  him ;  but, 
because  the  men  of  Man  refused  to  fight  against 
Olaf  and  the  men  of  the  isles, ''  for  whom  they  had 
a  great  regard,"  he  had  to  give  up  this  enterprize. 
Soon  afterwards  Beginald  exacted  100  marks  from 
the  people  of  Man  on  the  pretext  that  he  wanted  to 
go  to  the  English  Court,  but,  instead  of  doing  so, 
he  went  to  Alan,  Lord  of  Galloway,  to  whose  son 
he  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage.  When  the  Manx 
"heard  of  this,  they  were  greatly  incensed,  and 

*  This  looks  as  if  Olaf  had  desired  the  separation,  and  as  if 
it  had,  therefore,  not  been  altogether  the  bishop's  doing. 
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sending  for  Olaf,  appointed  *  him  king."  This  was 
in  1226.  According  to  the  Chronicle,  he  recovered 
not  only  Man,  bat  the  isles,  which  he  ruled  in  peace 
for  two  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  however,  ^JJ^ 
trouble  again  arose  between  Olaf  and  Beginald.  %g|^^' 
Henry  IIL  endeavoured  to  make  peace,  but  in  vain,t 
inasmuch  as  Olaf,  "  with  all  the  chiefs  of  Man,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  people,  sailed  to  the  Isles," 
probably  for  the  purpose  of  fighting  against  Begi- 
nald, and,  during  his  absence  in  the  isles,  "  Alan,t 
Lord  of  Galloway,  Thomas,  Earl  of  AthoU,  and 
King  Beginald,  came  to  Man  with  a  large  army, 
devastated  all  the  southern  portion  of  the  island, 
plundered  the  churches,  killed  all  the  men  they 
could  lay  hands  upon,  and  reduced  the  south 
of  Man  almost  to  a  wilderness."  Alan  then  left 
''  bailifEs  in  Man  to  pay  over  to  him  the  proceeds 
of  the  taxes  upon  the  country."  This  looks 
as  if  he,  not  Beginald,  had  assumed  the  sove- 
reignty. But  Olaf  speedily  returned,  drove  out 
the  bailiffs  and  recovered  his  kingdom;  ''where- 
upon the  people  of  Man,  who  had  dispersed  in 
every  direction,  came  together  again,  and  dwelt 
in  security."     Alas!    their  security  was  of  brief 

*  ConsHiu&rtmt 

f  He  granted  Olaf  a  safe  conduct  to  come  into  England  "  for 
the  forming  of  a  peace  between  himself  and  his  brother 
Reginald."  "  Rot.  lib.  Pat."  (Af<maj  iSoc,  vol.  vii.  p.  69).  It  is 
not  known  whether  Olaf  went  or  not. 

I  According  to  the  Flateyan  MS.  **  He  was  the  most  distin- 
guished warrior  of  his  times,  and  had  nmneroas  ships  and 
followers  "  {Manx  8oo,,  vol.  iv.  p.  48). 
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duration,  for,  in  the  course  of  "the  same  year, 
one  midnight  during  winter,  King  Reginald  came 
unexpectedly  from  Galloway  with  five  ships,  burnt 
during  the  same  night  all  the  ships  of  his  brother 
Olaf,  and  those  of  all  the  chiefs  of  Man,  at  the 
islmd  of  St.  Patrick,  and,  going  round  the  country 
seeking  to  make  terms  with  his  brother,  remained 
nearly  forty  days  at  Bonaldsway.  In  the  interval, 
he  won  over  and  gathered  round  himself  all  the 
islanders  who  were  in  the  southern  part  of  Man.  .  .  . 
King  Olaf,  on  the  other  hand,  gathered  all  the 
^Sor*  northern  Manxmen."  The  opposing  forces  met  at 
Beginaidim.  Tyuwald,  where  Reginald  was  slain*  and  his 
followers  defeated.  ''  Many  fell  on  this  occasion, 
and  the  southern  part  of  Man  being  subsequently 
visited  and  devastated  by  pirates,  scarcely  a  single 
inhabitant  was  left."  A  melancholy  picture  indeed 
of  the  condition  to  which  the  unhappy  island  had 
been  reduced, 
o^^nof  But  now  the  suzerain  of  Man  and  the  Isles 
Mdm?.^^  was  about  to  bestir  himself  again  and  to  attempt 
to  make  the  sovereignty  of  Norway  a  reality  in 
those  regions  where  it  had  been  in  abeyance  for 
many  years.  Since  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century,  Norway  had  been  a  prey  to  civil  dissensions. 
Two  parties,  the  Birkebeinar,  or  "  Birch-legs,"  and 
the  Baglemar,  or  "  Croziers,"  had  been  contending 
almost  continuously  for  the  supremacy,  with  the 

*  *'  The  monks  of  BuBhen  removed  the  body  of  Sing  Reginald 
to  the  abbey  of  St.  Mary  of  Fomess,  where  he  was  buried  in  the 
place  he  had  selected  daring  his  life." 
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result  that  their  country  had  become  a  cypher  among 
nations.  At  last,  in  1217,  the  Birkebeinar  were 
^ctorions,  and  they  placed  Hakon  IV.  on  the 
throne.  He,  after  a  time,  gradually  consolidated 
his  power,  so  that  Norway  again  became  strong  and 
respected.  Hearing  of  these  revolutions  in  the  isles, 
he  was  about  to  send  a  fleet  there  when  Olaf 
arrived  at  his  court  to  seek  protection  from  Alan 
of  Galloway,  who,  notwithstanding  the  defeat  of 
Beginald,  seems  to  have  retained,  or  regained, 
possession  of  Man,  and  to  urge  his  claims  against 
Godred  Don,  Beginald's  son,  who  was  already  in 
Norway.  Four  days  afterwards,  the  fleet  sailed 
under  the  command  of  Uspak-Hakon,*  whom  Hakon  Bxp^uonof 
intended  to  place  upon  the  throne  of  those  Sudreys,  Hdton. 
which  were  subject  to  the  descendants  of  Somerled 
who  had  rebelled  against  his  authority,  t  Uspak- 
Hakon  was,  however,  killed  by  a  stone  at  the  siege 
of  Bothesay.  Olaf,  who  with  Godred  Don  had 
accompanied  Uspak,  then  took  command  and  sailed 
for  Man.  On  his  arrival  there,  he  found  a  chieftain 
called  Torquil  MacNeil  in  possession,  but  whether 
he  was  Alan's  representative,  or  had  usurped  the 
sovereignty  on  his  own  account,  is  not  known. 
Torquil  was  not  able  to  offer  any  resistance,  because  oiaf  n 

^  "^  reooyers  Bfan ; 

the  Manx  declined  to  fight  against  Olaf,  who  took 
possession  of  the  island,  while  Godred  Don  became 

*  Grandflon  of  Somerled.    Hakon  gave  him  his  own  name. 

t  See  EUtory  of  Olaf  the  Blaok.  flateyan  MS.  {Mofna  800,, 
▼ol.  iy.  pp.  48-6)  and  King  Hakon's  Baga  (Manx  Soe.,  vol  zzii. 
pp.  191-6),  whence  the  accomit  given  above  is  derived. 
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raler  of  the  other  Sudreys,  except  those  which  the 
descendants  of  Somerled  held.  It  is  probable  that 
Olaf  and  Godred  Don  did  not  attempt  the  conquest  of 
the  Somerledian  Islands,  but  made  use  of  the 
Norwegian  fleet  simply  to  regain  their  own  king- 
doms. *  The  unfortunate  Manx  had  to  pay  for  their 
loyalty,  being  compelled  to  contribute  threepence 
for  every  cow  on  the  island,  and  to  feed  the  Nor- 
wegian forces  during  the  whole  winter.  In  the 
spring,  the  Norwegians  had  some  indecisive 
skirmishes  with  the  Somerledians  and  returned 
home  in  the  summer  of  1231,  without  conquering 
them.  Soon  after  this,  Godred  Don  was  slain  in 
attempting  to  subdue  the  Island  of  Lewis,  which 
appears  to  have  revolted  against  his  rule  and  to 
toe^SdrelB  ^*^®  declared  in  favour  of  Olaf.  The  death  of 
ww^hehmd  Q-Q^red  Dou,  put  Olaf  in  possession  of  his  kingdom 
also.  In  1235,  he  went  to  the  English  Court.  When 
there,  he  promised  to  defend  the  English  and  Irish 
coasts  of  the  St.  George's  Channel  in  the  interests 
of  King  Henry,  and,  if  necessary,  to  put  50  galleys  at 
his  disposal,  t  This  offended  King  Hakon,  who  sum- 
moned Olaf  to  Norway  to  account  for  his  conduct.! 

*  J.0.,  Olaf  took  Man  and  Gbdred  the  Hebrides,  and,  perhaps, 
some  of  the  other  Sudreys. 

t  Henry  in  return  gave  him  40  marks,  100  crannocks  of 
com,  and  6  "doles"  of  wine  yearly.  ^'Foedera"  (Mcmx  Soe,, 
vol.  vii.  pp.  72-8). 

I  This  we  know  from  a  letter  issued  hy  Henry  III.,  on  the 
24th  of  May,  1286,  in  whioh  he  took  Olaf 's  men  and  possessions 
under  his  protection  during  Olaf 's  ahsence  in  Norway,  at  the 
request  of  the  King  of  Norway.  <*  Fosdera"  (Ma/nx  Soc^  vol.  vii. 
pp.  74-6). 
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He  seems  to  have  started  on  his  way  to  Norway 
in  the  spring  of  1237,*  and  to  have  returned  on 
account  of  iUness,  before  accomplishing  the  journey 
to  "the  island  of  St.  Patrick,"  t  where  he  died  on  mi  death, 
the  21st  of  May  in  the  same  year,  being  buried  at 
Bushen  Abbey. 

Harald,  his  son,  who  was  14  years  old,  succeeded  hSSS*"^' 
him,  and,  the  same  summer,  "he  passed  over, 
with  all  his  chiefs,  to  the  isles,  leaving  Loughlin, 
a  relative  of  his,  guardian  of  Man.  ...  He  was 
received  with  great  satisfaction  by  the  inhabitants, 
who  paid  him  every  honour."  In  the  autimm, 
Harald,  having  perhaps  some  reason  for  distrusting 
lioughlin,  sent  four  chieftains  with  their  following 
to  Man  where  they  arrived  on  the  22nd  of  October. 
On  the  25th,  there  was  a  meeting  at  Tynwald 
which  they  attended,  and,  in  consequence  of  there 
having  been  a  feud  between  three  of  them  and 
Loughlin,  they  came  to  blows,  when  the  "  followers 
of  Loughlin  prevailed."  The  following  spring 
Harald  came  to  Man,  when  LoughUn  fled  without 
waiting  to  encounter  him,  and  took  with  him 
Qodred,  another  son  of  Olaf's,  of  whom  he  was 
guardian.  They  encountered  a  severe  storm  and  gj^jji^a 
were  both  shipwrecked  and  drowned  on  the  Welsh  oiS?^; 
coast.  During  the  same  year  the  King  Hakon  sent 
two  commissioners,  Gospatrick,  and  Gillescrist,  to  King  Hakon 
Man   "to    dethrone    Harald   because   he   refused  Haraid. 

*  A  farther  letter,  on  the  Sth  of  April,  1287,  confirmed  and 
renewed  this  protection,  and  speaks  of  Olaf  as  haying  begun  his 
journey.  f  Peel  Island. 
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to  present  himself  at  the  Court  of  Norway."  They 
took  possession  of  the  whole  country,  and  collected 
the  revenues  for  the  use  of  their  master.  "  Harald 
made  two  expeditions  to  Man,  but  was  met  on  the 
shore  ...  by  Gospatrick  and  Gillescrist,  with  their 
army,  and  was  prevented  from  advancing  into  the 
country,  and  also  from  obtaining  any  necessary 
supplies,  and  consequently  returned  to  the  Isles 
and  resided  there."  It  is  curious  that  no  attempt 
was  made  to  deprive  him  of  the  isles  also,  but 
possibly,  as  Man  was  so  much  the  most  valuable 
island,  the  withholding  of  it  was  considered  sufEicient 
^"^^uMiii  ^  bring  him  to  reason.  In  1239,  it  had  this  effect, 
gJJ^y  since  Harald, "  following  wise  and  prudent  counsel," 

went  to  his  suzerain's  Court.  He  remained  there 
upwards  of  two  years,*  at  the  end  of  which  he  was 
appointed  king  over  all  the  islands  which  had  been 
held  by  Godred,  Beginald,  and  Olaf ,  his  predecessors. 
He  then  returned  from  Norway  to  the  isles,  ''  where 
he  collected  a  great  number  of  ships  and  a  large 
iioonflnneain  army,  and  put  in  at  the  island  of  St.  Patrick,  whither 
jndrrtunuto  ji^e  whole  population  of  Man  came  to  meet  him 
peaceably,  and  received  him  with  great  demonstra- 
tions of  satisfaction.  Harald,  finding  himself  so  well 
received  by  the  inhabitants  of  Man,  supplied  his 
followers  from  the  isles  with  provisions,  and  sent 
them  home.  From  this  time  he  reigned  quietly  and 
peacefully,  established  the  most  solid  peace  with  the 
kings  of  England,  and  of  Scotland,  and  was  xmited 
to  them  by  friendly  alliance." 
*  TiU  1242. 
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In  1246,  he  had  letters  of  safe  conduct  for  going  ^g^,,- 
to  England,  when  he  was  knighted  by  King  Henry,  2Sl?5S 
and  returned  "laden  with  parting  presents."*    Pos-  SSw?***** 
sibly  Hakon  was  jealous  of  this  attention,  for  he  at 
once  summoned  Harald  to  Norway,  t    On  his  arrival 
there,  he  was  received  with  honour  by  the  king, '  *  who 
gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  added  that 
he  would  greatly  exalt  him,  and  raise  the  throne  of 
his  kingdom  above  all  that  it  had  been  in  the  days  of 
his  predecessors  in  the  kingdom  of  the  isles."    But  niideaih. 
his  reign  and  his  life  soon  came  to  an  end,  he  and 
his   queen   being   shipwrecked  and  drowned  near 
the  Shetlands,  when  on  their  way  home  in  the 
autumn  of  1248.    Some  time  had  evidently  elapsed 
before  this  was  heard  of  in  Man ;  since  it  was  not  till 
the  6th  of  May,  1249,  that  his  brother,  Beginald  n.,  SJ^^Sffi^,^ 
began  his  brief  period  of  rule,  which  was  terminated  ^•«**'*"  ^• 
on  the  SOth  of  the  same  month  by  his  assassination, 
''by  the  knight,  Ivar,t  and  his  accomplices,  in  a 
meadow  near  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at 
Bushen."    From  thence  his  body  was  conveyed  to 
Bushen  Abbey  and  buried  in  the  church  there.    It 

^  80  Hen.  HI.  {Manx  Soe.,  vol.  vii.  p.  82). 

f  *'  HistorioaUy,"  Walpole  oonjeotures  {The  Land  of  Home 
BiUe^  p.  70),  **  the  reign  of  Herald  is  chiefly  remarkable  from 
the  evident  anxiety  of  the  Courts  of  both  Norway  and  England 
to  secure  the  favour  of  the  King  of  the  Isles.*' 

I  He  was  evidently  a  person  of  some  importance  since  we 
find  him  taking  a  leading  part  both  at  the  battle  of  Bonaldsway 
and  afterwards  (see  pp.  129-80),  and  he  had  letters  of  protection 
for  three  years,  from  1262  to  1256,  from  Henry  III.,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  he  was  specially  proscribed  by  the  same  monarch, 
{Manx  8oe.,  vol.  vii.  p.  86.) 
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was  not   Ivar,  however,   who   benefited  most   by 

hII^g^  this  event,  but  "Harald,  son  of  Godred  Don,"* 

Don'iion.        ^j^^^  "usurping  the  name  and  dignity  of  king  in 

Man,  drove  out  nearly  all  the  chiefs  of  Harald, 

Olaf's  son,  and  in  their  stead  made  the  fugitives 

who    had    joined    him,   chiefs    and   nobles."      To 

strengthen    his   position,   he   then   offered    to   do 

homage    to    Henry    III.,    who,    consequently,    in 

December  of  the  same  year,  t  issued  letters  of  safe- 

HanJd  couduct    for   him    to    come    to  England.    Before 

■ummoned  to  ^ 

Norway.  Harald  could  attend  to  this  request,  there   came 

an  urgent  summons  for  him  to  go  to  Norway,  ''for 
the  King  was  displeased  with  his  having  usurped  a 
kingdom  to  which  he  had  no  title,  and  intended  not 
to  allow  his  return  to  the  Sodor  Isles."  In  his 
absence,  Magnus,  Olaf's  third  son  and  brother  of 
the  late  king,  Harald,  came  to  Man  in  company  with 
his  father-in-law,  John,  grandson  of  Dugald,  ruler 
of  the  Somerledian  isles,  to  whom  Hakon  had  given 
M^JJiroiaf  s  temporary  chadrge  of  the  rest  of  the  Sudreys.  I  They 
Bon^inBCaa.  p^^  jj^  ^^  Eonaldsway,  and  John  "sent  messengers 
to  the  people  of  Man,"  saying,  "Thus  and  thus, 
does  John,  King  of  the  Isles,  command  you."  This 
arrogation  of  the  title  of  "King  of  the  Isles"  by 
John,  made  the  Manxmen  very  indignant,  and  they 
therefore  "refused  to  hear  anything  further  from  the 

*  He  was  probably  one  of  Ivax 's  *'  accomplioeB  "  {Manx  iSoc, 
vol.  vii.  p.  86). 

f  Wrongly  dated  1260,  should  be  1249  {Manx  Soc,  vol.  vii. 
pp.  88-4). 

I  It  would  seem  from  this  that  the  Somerledian  islanders 
had  submitted  to  their  Norwegian  suzerain. 
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messengers,  who  returned  and  reported  all  to  their 

master."     Then,   continues    the    narrative,    John 

being  ''greatly    exasperated,    immediately  ordered 

his  followers   under  arms,   and   led  them   up   to 

St.  Michael's  Isle,  where  he  marshalled  them  in 

troops,  and  made  them  sit  down  in  ranks  prepared 

to  engage  in  battle,  and  ordered  all  to  be  in  readiness 

to  commence  the  attack  at  break  of  day,  unless  the 

Manxmen  would  spontaneously  promise  to  yield  all 

he  should  ask  from  them."    Instead  of  this,  the 

Manx  sent  messengers  "  at  the  first  hour  of  day,  to 

say  to  them,  '  Let  those  from  among  you,  who  are 

sent  by  the  King  of  Norway,  come  on  shore  without 

fear,  and  exhibit  to  us  the  royal  letters,  and  we  will 

cheerfully  do  whatever  his  clemency  commands.* 

But  they  neither  showed  the  letters  nor  made  any 

overtures  for  peace,  nor   received  any  that  were 

offered  by  the  Manx  people."     So  the  Manx  went 

to  the  shore  and  drew  themselves  up  in  battle  array 

facing  their  adversaries  whom  they  were   unable 

to  reach  because   the  high  tide  had  cut  off  the 

St.  Michael's  isle  from  them.     John  and  the  main  He  ib  defeated 

body  of  his  followers,  bafiSed  by  their  determined  Bozuadswa^^ 

attitude,  took  refuge  on  board  their  ships  before  the 

tide  ebbed,  leaving,  however,  many  behind.    In  the 

evening,*  *'a  certain  young  follower  of  Sir  Ivar, 

with  many  of  the  men  of  the  isles,  t  entered  the 

island  [St.  Michael's  isle],  and  slew  at  the  first 

*  When  the  tide  had  ebbed. 

I  This  looks  as  if  there  were  some  of  the  men  of  the  other 
Sodor  isles  in  Man  siding  with  Ivar. 

VOL.  I.  10 
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onset  many,  while  others  were  drowned  in  en- 
deavouring to  swim  to  the  ships."  This  defeat  the 
chronicler  attributes  to  **  their  pride  and  insolence 
in  refusing  to  accept  the  terms  of  peace  offered  by 
the  natives."  The  next  day  they  retired  "  in  great 
wrath  from  Man/'  and  "  lost  many  of  their  chiefs 
by  shipwreck  in  a  storm  which  arose."  It  is  pro- 
bable from  the  facts  that  Henry  III.,  in  anticipation 
perhaps  of  Harald's  proposed  homage,  ordered  the 
justiciar  of  Ireland,  in  November,  1251,  not  to  allow 
Magnus  and  his  men  ''  to  go  out  of  Ireland  to  invade 
the  King  of  Norway's  island  of  Man/'*  and  that,  in 
the  following  year,  he  further  ordered  the  kings  of 
Norway  and  Scotland,  and  Llewellyn  of  Wales,  not 
to  invade  that  island,  t  that  Ivar  held  it  on  behalf  of 
Haraldl  for  the  next  two  years.  And  yet,  a  few 
months  later,  not  only  did  Magnus  return  to  Man, 
"where  all  received  him  with  great  joy  and 
appointed  him  king,"  but  he  was,  shortly  after- 
wards, as  we  shall  see,  taken  into  Henry's  good 
graces.  On  this  occasion,  however,  he  was  un- 
accompanied by  John,  which,  doubtless,  made  all 
the  difference  in  the  manner  of  his  reception  in 
the  island. 

In  1253,  Magnus  went  to  "  the  court  of  the  Lord 
King  of  Norway,  where  he  was  received  with  great 
distinction  and  remained  a  year,"  at  the  end  of 
which  Hakon  appointed  him  "  King  over  all  the 


-'  Close  EoU  86  Henry  III. 
t  Ibid,  87  Heniy  III. 
t  Godred  Don's  son. 
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islands  held  by  his  predecessors,  and  confirmed  the  ^^j^ed  in 
grant  under  the  royal  seal  to  him  and  to  his  sue-  byfiaS^n!^'^' 
cessors  by  inheritance."  The  effect  of  this  upon 
the  enemies  of  Magnus  was,  according  to  the 
Chronicle f  "  that  they  were  confounded  and  dis- 
mayed." They  must  have  been  still  further 
discouraged  when,  in  1265,  King  Henry  withdrew 
his  protection  from  Harald  and  Ivar,*  ordering  his 
subjects  not  to  receive  those  "who  had  shamefully 
murdered  King  Eeginald,"  t  and  when,  in  1256, 
Magnus  "was  very  graciously  received"  at  the 
English  court,  "made  knight,  and  loaded  with 
splendid  gifts  on  his  departure."  t  But  Magnus 
was  not  destined  to  receive  any  further  distinc- 
tions, since  both  he  and  his  kingdom  were  soon  to 
be  overwhelmed  in  the  approaching  struggle  between 
Scotland  and  Norway,  of  the  history  of  which  a 
brief  outline  must  now  be  given. 

King  Alexander  II.  of  Scotland  had,  for  a  long 
time,  been    anxious  to  obtain    possession  of    the 
Hebrides,  but  his  first  open  step  to  this  end  was 
not  taken  till  1244,  when  he  sent  two  of  his  bishops 
to  King  Hakon  to  know  if  he  would  give  up  those  origin  of  the 
territories  in  the   Hebrides  which    King  Magnus  §?tw^ 
Barefoot  had  unjustly  wrested  from  Edgar, §  his  Scotland, 
predecessor.      Hakon    replied    that    the    King    of 

*  It  seems  probable,  though  not  so  stated,  that  they  fled 
on  Magnus's  arriyal  in  Man. 

I  40  Heniy  III.  {Mcmx  8oc,  vol.  iii.  p.  86).  It  waa  a  some- 
what late  recognition  of  this  shamefol  conduct  by  Henry. 

I  Chr(m.  M<m.    See  also  Patent  89  Henry  HI.  m.  8. 

§  Correctly  "  Edgar  Mac  Malcohn." 
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Scotland  had  no  sovereignty  in  the  Hebrides  at 
the  time  that  King  Magnus  had  won  them  from 
King  Godred,  that  Magnus  Barefoot  regarded  them 
as  his  hereditary  possessions,  and  that  Edgar  had 
admitted  his  right  to  them  by  a  formal  treaty.* 
In  this  contention  Hakon  was  unquestionably 
right.  The  Scottish  commissioners  then  offered 
to  purchase  the  Hebrides  from  him,  but  he  declined. 
FintaMempt    The  negotiation  was  continued  for  several  years 

at  oonqaatt  by  ^  *' 

sootund.  without  succcss,  till  at  length,  in  1249,  the  Scottish 
King  attempted  to  obtain  all  the  other  islands,  as 
well  as  the  Hebrides,  by  force.  To  that  end  he 
collected  a  large  fleet,  but,  before  he  began  active 
operations,  he  was  seized  with  a  sudden  fever,  and 
died  while  the  fleet  were  lying  at  anchor  in  Eerrera 
Sound.  His  successor  was  a  boy  of  only  seven 
years  old,  so  that  the  isles  were  delivered  from 
the  ambition  of  Scotland  for  ten  years.  At  the 
termination  of  this  period  Alexander  III.  took  up 
his  father's  scheme  and  began  operations  by  asking 
King  Henry  of  England  not  to  show  the  King  of 

operatioxM  of    Man  favouT  or  add  against  his  demands.    To  this 

Alexander  m.  ° 

SbjSo?*'*"^  Henry  judiciously  replied  that,  while  he  was  un- 
wiUing  to  throw  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  just 
claim,  he  would,  if  any  reference  were  made  to  him, 
do  whatever  should  be  just  and  honest,!  and,  a 
little  later  in  the  same  year,  he  went  further  than 
this  and  advised  Alexander  not  to  go  to  the  ''  islands 

*  Flaieyan  and  Frisiaii  MSS.  of  Hakon's  Expedition  (Manx 
8oc,t  vol.  iv.  p.  58,  and  ditto  vol.  xxiii.  p.  203). 
t  Close  BoU  48  Henry  III. 
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until  the  times  with  the  aid  of  God  are  more  pro- 
pitious/'* Alexander  was  not,  however,  to  be 
deterred  from  his  object.  In  1261,  he  sent  two 
envoys  to  Norway  to  negotiate  for  the  cession  of 
the  isles,  and,  these  envoys  being  unduly  delayed 
by  Hakon,  he  began  hostilities  in  the  Hebrides. 
Hearing  of  this,  the  Norwegian  king  prepared  for  Tb«  burning 
an  expedition  against  Scotland;  and  declared,  at  a 
general  council  near  Bergen,  that  he  ''  intended  to 
revenge  the  inroads  which  the  Scots  had  made  in 
his  dominions."  t  Two  years  elapsed  before  he  was 
ready,  so  that  it  was  not  till  July,  1263,  that  he  was 
able  to  sail.  On  his  arrival  in  Skye,  he  was  met  by 
King  Magnus  of  Man,  who  went  with  him  to  Arran, 
where  the  united  fleets  anchored.  Negotiations 
were  then  entered  into,  but  they  had  no  result, 
because  they  were  protracted  by  the  Scots  in  order 
that  the  Norwegians  might  be  delayed  until  the 
autumnal  gales  set  in.  This  astute  policy  bore 
fruit.  On  September  30th,  a  severe  gale  began  to 
blow,  from    which  the    Norwegian    fleet    suffered  Thebauieof 

Largi. 

greatly,  and,  on  October  1st,  when  some  of  its 
vessels  were  driven  on  shore  at  Largs,  near  the 
Cumraes  in  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  the  Scots  attacked 
them.  On  the  following  day  the  Norwegians  landed, 
and,  after  an  obstinate  fight,  t  the  Scots  were  re- 

*  Exchequer,  Treasury  of  BeceiptB  Miscellanea. 

f  Flateyan  and  Frisian  MSS.  (Manx  8oc,,  vol.  iv.  p.  61). 

I  Magnus  was  not  present  at  this  battle,  he  being  one  of  the 
leaders  sent  up  Loch  Long  with  sixty  ships  to  waste  the  earl- 
dom of  Lennox,  Ac.  Hakon's  8<iga,  ch.  828  (Mcmx  800,^ 
vol.  xxii.  p.  217). 
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pulsed.  The  Norwegians  then  returned  on  board 
their  ships.  On  the  3rd,  they  went  back  to  carry 
off  their  slain ;  on  the  5th,  they  burned  the  stranded 
ships,  and,  on  the  same  day,  the  whole  fleet  sailed 
to  Lamlash  harbour.  On  the  14th,  when  near  Isla, 
Hakon  encountered  a  violent  storm  which  compelled 
him  to  take  refuge  in  Eerrera  Sound.  From  thence 
he  retired  northwards,  and,  when  he  arrived  at  the 
Orkneys,  he  sent  the  greater  part  of  his  fleet  to 
Norway.  He  kept  the  rest  at  Kirkwall,  where  he 
intended  to  winter,  but  he  soon  afterwards  died.* 
Thus  were  the  Norwegians,  like  the  Spaniards  six 
centuries  later,  defeated  rather  by  the  hand  of  God  t 
than  the  hand  of  man,  and  thus  their  suzerainty 
over  the  Sudreys  came  to  an  end.  Alexander  now 
devoted  his  energies  to  reducing  the  islands,  which 
he  accomplished  without  much  difficulty. 

In  the  meantime  Hakon's  ally,  Magnus,  seeing 
that  resistance  was  useless  now  that  the  Norwegian 
fleet  had  departed,  had  returned  to  Man.  I  For 
what  then  occurred  we  may  probably  rely  upon  the 
statement  of  John  Fordun,  which  is  as  follows: — 
"As  soon  as  the  death  of  the  King  of  the  Nor- 
wegians was  made  known  to  the  King  of  Scotland, 
the  latter  hastily  got  a  strong  army  together  and 


*  Mcmx  8oc,,  vol.  iv.  pp.  61-9  (see  vol.  xxii.  pp.  207-225  for 
detailed  account  from  Hakon's  Saga). 

f  "  In  trath,  as  Hakon  himself  was  wont  to  say,  htiman 
force  did  not  drive  him  back,  but  Divine  influence,  which 
shattered  his  ships  and  sent  death  into  his  army"  (see  Ice- 
landic Sagas,  Bolls  Series,  1878,  pp.  848-8). 

I  Hakon's  Saga,  ch.  826  (Manx  Soc,,  vol.  xxii.  p.  223). 
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made  ready  to  set  oat,  with  a  fleet,  towards  the 
Isle  of  Man.  The  King  of  Man,  however,  hearing 
of  this  and  being  panic-stricken,  dispatched  his 
ambassadors  to  the  King  to  beg  that  a  truce  might 
be  granted  him  so  that  he  might  present  himself 
before  the  King  in  Scotland.  The  King,  however, 
was  prudent  enough  not  to  swerve  from  his  purpose 
or  turn  back ;  but  after  sending  the  King  of  Man  a 
safe  conduct  he  quickly  mustered  his  troops  and  at 
their  head  made  for  the  Isle  of  Man.  When  the 
King  of  Scotland  had  reached  the  town  of  Dumfries, 
that  petty  king  (regulus)  met  him  and  became  his 
man,  doing  homage  unto  him  for  his  petty  kingdom, 
which  he  was  to  hold  of  him  for  ever;  upon  this 
condition,  however,  that  if  the  King  of  the  Nor- 
wegians for  the  time  being  undertook  to  molest 
him,  he  should  have  safe  shelter  for  him  and  his 
in  Scotland  for  all  time  to  come ;  while  on  the  other 
hand  the  petty  King  of  Man  should  furnish  to  his 
lord  the  King  of  Scotland,  as  often  as  the  latter  had 
need  of  them,  ten  war-galleys — five  twenty-four- 
oared,  and  five  more  twelve-oared.**  * 

Magnus  appears  to  have  retained  Man  only,  the 
other  islands  being  placed  under  Scottish  rule.t    He  n^th  of 
did  not  survive  the  new  state  of  affairs  long,  for,  on 

*  8cotiehr<mic<m  (Skene's  Ed.,  1871),  2.  ii.  296. 

I  See  Robertson's  Index,  1798,  pp.  zi  and  xziv.  ''Letter 
of  the  Eing  of  Mann  that  he  will  hold  the  Land  of  Mann  of 
the  Eing  of  Scotland,"  and  "  Charters  for  the  Eing  of  Mann  on 
his  receiving  Mann  on  farm."  These  are  only  the  indices,  the 
documents  themselves  being  lost.  The  accounts  of  the  Wigton 
and  Dumfries  sheriffo  indicate  that,  before  the  matter  was 
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November  24,  1265,  he  died  "at  Rnshen  Castle" 
and  "was  buried  in  the  Abbey  of  St  Mary  of 
Rushen.'* 

In  July  of  the  following  year  a  treaty  was 
concluded  by  which  the  King  of  Norway,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  sum  of  four  thousand  marks,  ceded 
the  Sudreys,  including  Man,  to  the  King  of  Scot- 
land.* 

Thus  came  to  an  end  a  momentous  epoch  in 
Manx  history,  and  one  in  which  Man  was,  com- 
paratively speaking,  more  important  than  either 
before  or  after  it.t 


APPENDIX. 

THB  ARHOBIAL  BBABn^GS  OF  THB  IBLB  OF  MAN. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  heraldic  oogmzance  of  the 
Isle  of  Man — the  famous  ''three legs" — ^is  copied  from  the 
arms  of  Sicily.  The  date  of  its  introduction  has,  however, 
been  much  disputed,  some  antiquaries  maintaining  that  it  was 
the  badge  of  the  Scandinavian  Kings  of  Man  (1079-1265),  who 
came  into  possession  of  it  through  the  well-known  connection  of 
the  Norsemen  with  Sicily ;  while  others  have  argued  that  it  was 
adopted  by  Alexander  III.  of  Scotland  when  the  island  was  ceded 
to  him,  in  1266.  The  latter  view  is  that  taJken  by  Dr.  Newton  in 
his  paper  printed  in  the  M<mx  Note  Booh  (vol.  ii.  pp.  1-16,  in 
January,  1886).    Dr.  Newton  urges  that  ten  years  before  be- 


finally  adjusted,  various  envoys,  principally  churchmen,  had 
passed  between  Scotland  and  Man.  We  find  the  latter  i^eriff 
crediting  himself  with  the  cost  of  Manx  hostages.  See  Ex- 
chequer Bolls  of  Scotland  (Bolls  Series,  1878),  L  17. 

*  Manx  8oc,,  vol.  xxii.  pp.  227-281,  and  vol.  xxiii.  pp. 
828-888. 

f  For  discussion  of  the  origin  and  history  of  the  armorial 
bearings  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  see  Appendix. 
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coming  sovereign  of  Man,  Alexander  yisited  the  English  conrt,  at 
a  time  when  preparations  were  being  made  to  enforce  the  claim 
of  Henry  III.'s  son  Edmund  to  the  crown  of  Sicily,  which  had 
been  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Pope.  It  is  suggested  that 
Alexander  must  on  this  occasion  have  become  familiar  with  the 
"  three  legs "  of  Sicily,  and  that,  when  he  afterwards  became 
possessed  of  an  island  kingdom,  he  adopted  this  device  as  its 
arms.  In  support  of  this  theory,  Dr.  Newton  points  out  that 
the  seals  of  King  Harald's  extant  charters  of  1245  and  1246 
bear,  not  the  "three  legs,"  but  a  figure  of  a  ship.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  ancient  Manx  sword  of  state,  which  is  believed 
by  the  best  authorities  to  date  from  the  twelfiih,  or,  at  latest, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  has  upon  it  a 
representation  of  the  "three  legs,"  spurred  and,  apparently, 
armed.  Unless  it  can  be  contended  either  that  the  sword  is 
of  later  date  than  has  been  supposed,  or  that  it  is  not  of 
northern  manufacture,  but  imported  from  the  south  of  Europe, 
its  evidence  appears  to  be  fatal  to  Dr.  Newton's  ingenious 
hypothesis.  The  occurrence  of  the  ship  on  Harald*s  seal  does 
not  prove  that  no  other  device  was  ever  used  by  the  Scan- 
dinavian Kings  of  Man.  Some  indirect  evidence  that  both  the 
"  legs  **  and  the  ship  were  borne  by  these  monarchs  is  found  in 
the  arms  of  certain  Scottish  families  who  claim  descent  from 
them,  one  of  them  quartering  the  '*  legs,"  another  the  ship,  and 
a  third  both  the  "  legs  "  and  the  ship  (Oswald,  Mcmx  8oc.  vol.  v. 
p.  8).  The  "three  legs"  device  was  borne  on  the  coat  of 
arms  of  Henry  de  Bello  Monte  (Beaumont),  Lord  of  Man  in 
1810  (Ibid.,  p.  87),  and  Thomas  Bandolf,  Earl  of  Moray,  to 
whom  Bruce  granted  the  island  in  1818  (see  p.  191),  in  the 
words  of  Camden,  "  bore  the  more  modem  arms  of  the  Kings 
of  the  Isles,  viz.,  three  human  legs,  armed,  conjoined,  and 
bending  the  knees  (Ma/nx  8oc.  vol.  iv.  p,  102).  This  symbol 
is  aJso  found  on  a  cross  at  Maughold,  which  belongs  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  origin  of  the  Sicilian 
cognizance  cannot  be  discussed  here,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  is  a  development  of  the  famous  symbol  flf  known  to 
arohaBologists  as  the  "  svastika,"  or  "  fylfot."  *    Possibly  its 

*  See  the  article  on  this  word  in  the  Oxford  English  Dictumary, 
where  it  is  shown  to  rest  on  the  authority  of  a  sinffle  MS.  of  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  to  have  meant  originally  nothing  more  or 
less  than  "  fill-foot,*'  i.6.,  a  pattern  for  filling  up  the  foot  of  a  particular 
stained  window. 
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adoption  as  the  emblem  of  Sidly  may  have  been  partly  dae 
to  a  sense  of  its  appropriateness  to  the  "three-cornered** 
island. 

The  present  description  of  the  Manx  arms  is  as  follows: 
*'  Gules,  three  legs  anned,  conjoined  in  fesse  at  the  npper  part 
of  the  thighs,  flexed  in  triangle,  garnished  and  spurred,  or." 
Essentially  the  same  description  is  given  in  Guillim's  Display 
of  Heraldry,  1610.  The  motto  Quocu/nque  jecerU  Btabiiy  first 
appears  (with  geuerit  miswritten  for  jeceris)  on  the  earliest 
known  Manx  coinage,  that  of  1668.  The  assertion  of  Oswald 
{Manx  8oc.,  vol.  v.  p.  84)  tliat  it  is  found  in  a  document  of 
1800  is  unconfirmed,  and  probably  baseless. 


CHAPTER    V 

SOCIAIi     AND     POLITICAL    CONDITIONS    DURING     THE 
SCANDINAVIAN     PERIOD 

TN   this  chapter  we  propose  to  inquire  into  the 

-^    social  and  political  conditions  in  Man  during 

the  Scandinavian    period.      On    this    subject    our 

insular  records    afford    us    no   information.     But,  ^^S^i^ 

inasmuch  as  Iceland  was  largely  colonised  from  the  ^it[c^^ 

Sudreys,  more  than  half    the  names  of   its    first  SLifoimd'in 

Iceland. 

colonists  recorded  in  the  Landndmabdc,*  the  Dooms- 
day Book  of  Iceland,  being  those  of  Northmen  who 
had  been  settled  in  the  western  isles,  we  may 
reasonably  take  the  conditions  of  early  Icelandic 
society,  respecting  which  we  have  ample  means  of 
knowledge,  as  representing,  with  substantial  correct- 
ness, those  which  prevailed  in  Man  at  the  beginning 
of  the  period  of  Scandinavian  rule. 

The  first  settlers  in  Iceland,  at  the  end  of  the  oondiiionof 

the  flret 

ninth  century,  had  hardly  passed  beyond  the  hmits  JJfgl^SJ® 

*  Most  of  the  following  information  is  derived  from  the 
Lcmdncmuibdc  (Yigfusaon's  translation) ;  from  The  Vihmg 
^9^f  by  Du  GhaiUn,  and  the  Introduction  to  the  Bwmt 
Nial  Saga,  by  Sir  G.  Dasent. 
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of  the  patriarchal  state.  Every  father  of  a  family 
was  priest  and  king  in  his  own  house.  The  sexes, 
however,  seem  to  have  been  very  nearly  on  equal 
terms.  The  customary  law  allowed  couples  to 
separate  at  the  will  of  either  party,  if  good  reasons 
could  be  shown  for  the  change,  and,  in  marriage 
contracts,  the  rights  of  brides  were  amply  provided 
for.  As  patriarchs,  then,  the  new  settlers  came, 
each  head  of  a  house  with  his  kith  and  kin,  with  his 
freed  men  and  thralls.  He  brought  with  him  the  holy 
pillars  of  his  high  seat,  the  props  of  his  tribunal,  and 
the  ornaments  of  his  drinking-hall.  The  actions  of 
SeSrIStioM  ^^^^  ^^^  ^®^®  regulated  by  certain  fixed  principles, 
of  which  we  will  enumerate  the  most  important : 
The  first  was  that  the  father  had  a  right  of  property 
in  his  children.  He  might  rear  them  or  not  at  his 
wiU.  Consequently  only  the  strong  were,  as  a  rule, 
spared,  while  the  weak  were  left  to  die  by  exposure. 
When  the  sons  left  the  paternal  roof  they  were  eman- 
cipated, and  when  the  daughters  were  married  they 
were  also  free,  but  the  marriage  itself  was  a  matter  of 
sale  and  barter  in  deed  as  well  as  in  name.  Thus,  in 
the  same  way  as  Odin  was  supreme  in  Asgard  as  the 
great  father  of  gods  and  men,  every  father  of  the 
race  that  revered  Odin  was  also  sovereign  and 
supreme  in  his  own  house.  The  second  was  that 
any  appeal  to  arms  was  an  appeal  to  Odin,  the  God 
of  battles.  Victory  was  indeed  the  sign  of  a  rightful 
cause,  and  he  that  won  the  day  enjoyed  the  rights 
he  had  thereby  acquired,  but  he  that  lost  it,  if  he  fell 
bravely  and  like  a  man,  if  he  truly  believed  his 
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qoarrel  just,  went  by  the  very  manner  of  his  death 
straight  into  the  halls  of  Odin.  To  die  in  bed  was 
considered  a  disgrace.*  In  private  war,  too,  an 
appeal  to  arms  was  similarly  regarded.  Hence  arose 
the  right  of  duel — of .  wager  of  battle,  as  the  old 
English  law  called  it.  Among  the  Northmen  this 
right  of  appeal  to  arms  miderlay  all  their  early 
legislation,  which  aimed  rather  at  regulating  and 
guiding  it  than  at  attempting  to  check  it.  The  third 
principle  was  that  every  man  was  bound  to  avenge 
all  wrongs  to  his  blood  relations  to  the  utmost  of 
his  power.  Hence  arose  the  constant  blood-feuds 
between  families  of  which  we  hear  so  much  in  the 
Sagas.  The  obligation  of  revenge,  however,  was 
modified  by  the  permission  to  accept  compensation 
in  goods  or  money  for  injuries  of  all  kinds,  even 
including  the  slaughter  of  one's  kinsfolk.  It  rested 
with  the  father  of  the  family  either  to  take  a  life 
for  a  life,  or  to  forego  his  vengeance  on  condition  of 
receiving  pecuniary  satisfaction  from  the  ofiFender. 
Out  of  this  view  arose  arbitrary  tarifiFs  for  wounds  or 
loss  of  life,  which  were  gradually  developed  until 
every  injury  to  life  or  limb  had  its  proportionate 
price,  according  to  the  rank  which  the  injured  person 
bore  in  the  social  scale.  They  had  also  the  following  Their  general 
general  rules  of  conduct:  To  do  what  lay  before  conduct, 
them  openly  and  like  men ;  to  hold  their  own  and 
seek  fame  without  respect  of  persons ;  to  be  free  and 
daring  in  all  their  deeds ;  robbery  and  piracy  in  a 
good  straightforward,  wholesale  way  were  honoured 
*  See  deBoriptioiis  of  Vikings,  p.  88  note  "^^  and  pp.  145-6. 
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and  respected;  bat  to  steals  to  creep  to  a  man's 
abode  secretly  at  dead  of  night,  and  spoil  his  goods, 
was  looked  upon  as  infamy  of  the  worst  kind.  To 
be  stem  to  their  foes,  but  to  fulfil  all  duties  even  to 
them ;  to  utter  nothing  against  any  man  that  they 
would  not  dare  to  tell  him  to  his  face ;  to  turn  no 
man  from  their  door  who  sought  food  or  shelter. 
Such  were  the  Northmen  as  we  find  them  depicted 
in  their  own  Sagas. 
Their  homes.  ^e  may  now  briefly  describe  the  houses  they 
inhabited,  their  dress,  occupations,  and  their  legal 
system.  Each  prominent  man,  or  chief,  lived  on  his 
own  estate  with  his  family,  followers,  and  servants. 
The  collection  of  buildings  which  they  occupied  was 
called  bder,  or  byr*  which  included  the  farm  build- 
ings as  well  as  the  dwelling-house.  These  buildings 
were  all  detached  from  each  other,  even  the  different 
parts  of  the  dwelling-house  itself  being  built  under 
separate  roofs,  the  kitchen  under  one,  the  dining-hall 
under  another,  and  so  forth.  These  buildings,  which 
varied  in  number  according  to  the  wealth  of  the 
owner,  t  seem  to  have  been  arranged  so  as  to  form  a 
quadrangle.  Their  beds  were  placed  round  the  wall 
and  consisted  of  straw,  the  covering  being  the 
clothes  worn  during  the  day  time.  The  smoke  from 
the  open  hearths  escaped  through  the  Ijdriy  which 
was  a  louvre,  or  opening,  in  the  roof.    This  also 

*  Henoe  the  frequency  of  the  tenuination  **  by  "  in  the  Isle 
of  Man,  see  p.  86,  note  §. 

f  In  the  larger  establishments,  there  was,  besides,  the  great 
slcali,  or  hall,  a  separate  building,  called  the  bter,  or  bower, 
where  the  women  sat,  span,  and  gossiped. 
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served  for  admitting  the  light,  for,  except  in  the  best 
houses,  where  there  were  hght-holes  covered  with  a 
membrane,  there  were  no  windows. 

The  usual  dress  materials  were  linen,  wool,  silk,  and  '^^  ^f^- 
furs.  Grey  vdSmcU,  a  woollen  stuff,  was  the  usual 
colour  for  everyday  wear  of  freemen,  while  the  slaves 
wore  a  coarse  white  dress  of  the  same.  Trousers  were 
worn  at  a  very  early  period.  They  were  kept  in 
their  place  by  a  belt  round  the  waist  and  had  the 
socks  knitted  on  to  them.  A  serk,  or  shirt,  made  of 
linen,  put  on  by  means  of  an  opening  for  the  head, 
was  worn  next  the  body.  Over  it  was  the  hyrUU, 
kirtle  or  tunic,  made  of  wool.  Then  came  the  coat 
of  mail,  over  which  the  A/tip,  a  short  kirtle  without 
sleeves,  was  sometimes  worn.  Finally,  over  the 
shoulders  there  was  a  cloak,  something  like  the 
Eoman  toga.  Their  shoes  were  like  the  Manx 
carranes  and  were  made  fast  veith  thongs.  Magnus,'*' 
at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  adopted  the  Irish 
and  Scottish  custom  of  having  bare  legs  and  kilt, 
and  was  consequently  nicknamed  ''  barefoot."  This 
fashion  was,  however,  obsolete  in  Scandinavia  a 
hundred  years  later,  though  it  is  probable  that  it 
continued  in  Man  till  the  English  conquest.  The 
Norsemen  seem  to  have  usually  shaved  all  the  hair 
on  their  faces,  except  the  upper  lip.t 

The  women's  dress  t  was  in  several  respects  similar  womens* 
*  See  p.  104.  ^"^ 

f  A  face  with  moustaches  on  a  cross  in  Braddan  church- 
yard shows  this. 

I  See  Valtyr  Gudmundsson  in  PauVs  Chindriss  der  gemum- 
Uchen  Phdlologie,  vol.  iii.  pp.  444-446. 
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to  that  of  the  men.  Their  kirtle  was  longer  and 
more  ample  and  was  confined  by  a  girdle,  often  of 
silver,  from  which  hmig  a  pocket,  a  knife  (sometimes 
adorned  with  silver  or  gold),  a  pair  of  scissors,  and,  in 
the  case  of  the  matrons,  a  bmich  of  keys.  In 
materials  and  colours  there  was  no  difference 
between  the  kirtles  worn  by  men  and  women.  A 
special  kind  of  kirtle  (called  ndmkyrtiU)  was  some- 
times worn  by  the  women,  consisting  of  a  skirt  and 
tightly-fitting  bodice  fastened  in  front.  This  costmne 
was  completed  by  an  apron,  sometimes  fringed,  and 
ornamented  with  embroidered  figures  in  blue  or  other 
colours.  The  women's  cloaks,  too,  were  like  those 
of  the  men ;  it  is  often  recorded  that  a  man  made  a 
present  of  his  cloak  to  a  woman,  and  in  the  laws  it 
is  prescribed  that  a  son  inherits  his  mother's  cloak. 
The  under-garments  were  ordinarily  of  linen,  and 
amongst  the  wealthier  classes  of  silk.  The  women 
took  great  pride  in  their  long,  smooth  hair,  which  the 
maidens  wore  flowing  and  without  covering,  the 
forehead  being  enriched  with  a  band  of  silk,  gold,  or 
silver,  while  married  women  enveloped  their  heads  in 
elaborate  folds  of  white  linen,  often  decorated  with 
gold  wire.  As  a  sign  of  mourning  a  blue  head-dress 
was  substituted  for  the  white  one.  Shoes  and 
stockings  were  worn  ;  and  on  journeys  the  women 
as  well  as  the  men  wore  hats.  Brooches,  finger-rings, 
bracelets,  and  other  ornaments  are  often  mentioned 
in  the  Sagas. 
oooupaUonB.  The  chief  occupations  of  the  men,  when  not  on 
Viking  expeditions,  were  agriculture  and  fishing; 
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while  the  women  milked  the  cows,  span  and  wove 
flax  and  wool,  prepared  the  food  and  drink,  and 
served  the  men. 

The  chief  amusements  were  falconry,  athletic  Amusementa 
games  and  warlike  exercises.  In  the  long  winter 
evenings  they  passed  their  time  in  ^o^o-telling, 
asking  riddles,  in  harp-plajring  and  in  games  of  chess 
and  draughts.  But  the  most  absorbing  pursuit  of 
their  lives,  which  may  be  described  as  both  an  occu- 
pation and  an  amusement,  was  what  would,  in  these 
days,  be  called  piracy.  The  best  idea  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian pirates,  vikmgs^  or  "  creekers,"  as  they  were 
called,  will  perhaps  be  gathered  from  the  following 
extracts  from  the  customary  laws  which  regulated  The  viking 

customs. 

their  proceedings,  and  from  a  descnption  of  their 
vessels  and  method  of  fighting. 

No  man  should  run  before  a  man  of  like  power 
and  like  arms.  Every  man  should  avenge  the 
other  as  his  brother.  None  should  speak  a  word 
of  fear  or  dread  of  anything,  however  perilous 
things  might  be.  All  that  they  took  in  warfare 
should  be  brought  to  the  sta/ng,  or  pole,  little  or 
big,  that  was  of  any  value;  and,  if  a  man  had 
not  done  this,  he  must  be  driven  out.  No  man 
should  have  a  sword  longer  than  an  ell.  No 
man  should  take  women  or  children  prisoners,  or 
should  bind  a  wound  till  the  same  hour  next  day. 
No  man  of  them  was  to  have  less  strength  than  two 
ordinary  men.  They  were  never  to  put  awnings  on 
their  ships  nor  to  furl  their  sail  for  the  wind.  No  man 
could  become  a  viking  who  was  older  than  sixty  or 

VOL.  I.  11 
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younger  than  twenty.  According  to  the  Ynglinga 
Saga,  ''  he  only  might  with  full  truth  be  call  a  sea- 
king  (sa-conungr)  that  never  slept  under  a  sooty 
rafter,  and  never  drank  in  the  chimney-comer.*** 
Th«ir  war  These  sea-ldngs  had  various  kinds  of  war- vessels,  of 

T6M8l8. 

which  the  largest  was  called  the  Dreki,  or  Dragon,  t 
But  the  more  usual  war-vessel  was  the  skeiS,  which 
Vigfusson  describes  as  ''a  kind  of  swift  sailing  ship 
of  war  of  the  class  la/ngskip  (longship).*'  I  It  held 
from  20  to  30  or  more  rowers'  benches  and  from  150 
to  260  men,  and  its  length  varied  from  100  to  160 
feet.  There  was  also  a  smaller  vessel  called  skuta  § 
which  the  same  authority  defines  as  "  a  small  craft  or 
cutter,"  and  he  adds  that  "  a  number  of  such  used  to 
accompany  a  fleet  for  use  in  rivers  or  on  the  coasts." 
These  cutters,  which  were  about  80  feet  long,  con- 
tained fifteen  seats,  and  the  upper  part  of  their  gun- 
wale was  so  built  that  the  crew  could  easily  step  on 
it  in  boarding  an  enemy.  All  these  vessels  had  high 
prows  and  stems,  and  were  low  in  the  waist  that  the 
oars  might  reach  the  water.  The  rudder,  called 
siyri,  was  on  the  right  side,  the  stjombordiy  or  star- 
board. ||     The  warships  of  all  kinds  were  usually 

"^  See  p.  115,  note  f 

f  The  largest  vessel  mentioned  in  Scandinavian  history  is 
The  Dragon  belonging  to  King  Gnut,  which  was  800  feet 
long.  The  Long  Serpent,  of  Olaf  Tryggvasson,  was  about  180 
feet  long.  I  Icel.  Diet, 

§  Perhaps  the  word  "  ScotUe  "  used  in  the  Statutes  (see  vol.  i. 
p.  40)  of  a  fishing  boat  is  derived  from  this. 

II  Hence  the  name  etar  or  steer-hoard.  Rudders  were  not 
placed  on  the  stern-post  till  the  latter  part  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
For  description  of  a  viking  ship,  see  Appendix  A. 
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accompanied  by  byrfHngar*  or  ships  of    burden, 
which  carried  the  supplies. 

The  sea  was,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Vikings' 
highway,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that,  in 
those  days,  the  sea  afforded  a  much  more  rapid 
means  of  transit  -than  the  land,  because  there  were 
no  roads,  and  communication  was  consequently  slow 
and  difficult.  Man,  and  the  other  Sudreys,  with 
the  portions  of  the  mainland  to  which  they  were 
from  time  to  time  attached,  formed,  in  fact,  a  sort  The  sudreTs  a 

naml  empire. 

of  naval  empire,  with  the  open  sea  as  its  general 

channel  of  communication.    It  was  by  making  use 

of    it    that    the    Northmen    amassed    considerable 

wealth,  first  by  their  viking  expeditions,  and,  at  a 

later  period,  by  the  more  legitimate  operations  of 

trade.    Their  trade,  soon  after  their  settlement  in  2Sl?Sjrried 

Ireland  and  the  Sudreys,  began  to  be  a  large  and  Ko^m«i. 

active  one  with  England  and  Normandy  through 

the  numerous  Scandinavian  merchants  settled  in 

those  countries,  as  well  as  with  the  mother  countries 

of  Scandinavia.     The  Sagas  mention  regular  trading 

voyages  to  Ireland  and  the  Sudreys  from  Norway, 

and   even  from  Iceland,  t    The  merchandize  from 

the  North  consisted,  for  the  most  part,  of  fish, 

hides  and  furs,  white  woollen  and  linen  cloths; 

com,  honey,  and  wine  were  taken  back  in  exchange. 

Internal  commerce  was,  no  doubt,  carried  on  at 

*  The  ordinary  merchant  shipa  were  also  called  by  this  name. 

\  There  was,  for  instance,  in  Iceland,  a  man  named  Hrafn, 
who  was  commonly  caUed  Hrafn  HHmrehsfcwrarf  «.«., 
"Limerick  trader/*  on  account  of  his  regtdar  voyages  to 
and  from  Limerick. 
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fairs    and    markets.     The   Scandinavian   kings   in 
Ireland  were  the    first    who   caused  coins   to   be 
minted  there.    Many  of  these  have  been  found  in 
the  Isle  of  Man. 
DuChauiQs         Such  a  people  were  by  no  means  barbarians.    Du 

Mtimateof  . 

«»«»■  Chaillu,  in  his  Viking  Age^  writes  of  them  in  the 

following  enthusiastic  terms :  ''  No,  the  people  who 
then  spread  over  a  great  part  of  the  present  Bussia,* 
who  overran  Germania,  who  knew  the  art  of  writing, 
who  led  their  conquering  hosts  to  Spain,  into  the 
Mediterranean,  to  Italy,  Sicily,  Greece,  the  Black 
Sea,  Palestine,  Africa,  and  even  crossed  the  broad 
Atlantic  to  America,  who  were  undisputed  masters 
of  the  seas  for  more  than  twelve  centuries  (?),  were 
not  barbarians."  t  He  continues  then,  with  some 
justice,  to  say  that  "  the  English  and  Irish  monkish 
chroniclers  were  prejudiced  against  them  on  account 
of  their  church  and  monastery  burning  proclivities,"  I 
and  he  concludes  that  ''they  possessed  a  degree  of 
civilization  which  it  would  be  difElcult  for  us  to 
realize  except  by  the  aid  of  the  unrivalled  collections 
of  beautifully  ornamented  weapons,  articles  of  cloth- 
ing, and  costly  objects  in  gold  and  silver  to  be  seen 
in  the  museums  of  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms  at 
the  present  day.  The  weapons  show  their  skill  in 
working  iron;  the  clothing,  with  its  graceful 
patterns,  interwoven  with  threads  of  gold  and 
silver,  testify  to  their  skill  in  weaving;   and  the 


♦  This  refers  to  the  Swedes  who  did  not  come  to  the  Western 
Isles.  t  Vol.  i.  p.  3.  I  Ibid. 
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beautiful  jewelry  and  vessels  of  silver  and  gold  to 
their  taste  and  luxury."* 

But  the  greatest  glory  and  most  abiding  record  of  ^J^^^** 
the  Northmen  in  Man  is  the  legal  system  introduced 
by  them,  f  In  considering  this  system,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  population  of  the  heathen 
north  was  divided  into  serfs  I  and  freemen,  and 
that,  even  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity, 
centuries  elapsed  before  serfdom  was  abolished. 
The  freemen,  who  were  also,  originally,  vdaUers,  or 
freeholders,  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  civic  liberty 
and  exercized  an  important  influence  on  the  affairs 
of  their  own  districts.  These  districts,  though 
small, §  had  each  their  own  court,  or  ping,\\  Tho>i«(^. 
wherein  the  freemen  managed  their  own  affairs 
and  administered  justice.  The  armed  freemen 
mustered  once  a  year  at  the  great  heathen  feast 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  8. 

f  We  have  no  contemporary  aocoant  of  it,  the  first  notice  of  it 
in  the  insular  Records  being  in  the  fifteenth  century ;  but  from 
the  analogy  of  the  local  pingM  in  Norway,  which  are  found 
just  before  988  (i.e.j  in  Hakon's — Athelstan's  Fostre — ^time ;  see 
Sara.  HUt,  Nor.,  p.  177),  of  the  AU'pmg  in  Iceland,  and  from 
the  modem  Tynwald  in  Man,  we  are  able  to  form  a  good  idea 
of  what  it  must  have  been. 

I  The  presence  of  these  classes  is  shown  by  such  names  as 
Mac  y  Yondi  (now  Vondy),  **  bondsman's  son,'*  and  Mao 
Vrimyn  (now  absolete),  possibly  **  freeman's  son." 

§  This,  in  itself,  increased  the  individual  freeman's  influence. 

II  Judging  by  the  Landmdmdbdc  and  the  Saga»,  the  way  in 
which  these  ^ings  originated  was  probably  somewhat  as 
follows :  A  chief  settler  set  up  an  altar  to  Thor  in  a  grove.  To 
this  people  came  for  worship  or  to  meet  their  neighbours. 
Some  brought  wares  to  sell,  others  started  games  and  wrestling 
matche&    When  any  one  had  a  quarrel,  or  manslaughter  or 
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of  midsummer,*  in  the  central  ]'ing,  called,  in 
Iceland,  the  Al-ping,\  to  settle  their  disputes  and 
to  hear  the  customary  law  declared ;  and,  when  any 
difficult  or  doubtful  points  of  law  arose,  the  worthiest 
or  most  important  of  them  were  selected  by  the  law- 
man or  law-speaker  to  sit  with  the  king  in  the  Court, 
which  was  held  in  the  church,  or,  in  heathen  days, 
in  the  temple,  to  assist  in  deciding  these  points.  In 
criminal  cases  the  freemen  thus  selected,  after  taking 
an  oath,  decided  whether  the  accused  should  be 
allowed  to  swear  away  the  charges  against  them  by 
their  own  oaths,  or  to  bring  "oath-helpers";  or 
whether  they  would  have  to  undergo  the  ordeal 
either  by  fire  or  water,  or  by  judicial  combat.! 
When  any  legal  point  that  had  arisen  had  been 
settled,  the  court  thus  constituted  walked  in  proces- 
sion §  to  the  hill  II  which  was  situated  west  of  the 
court.  1[    The  king  then  took  his  seat  upon  the 

any  other  misdoing  had  been  committed,  the  case  was  broaght 
before  the  chief  settler  to  do  justice.  After  a  time  it  was  foond 
desirable  for  the  more  important  purposes  and  for  the  trial  of 
the  graver  crimes,  to  establish  a  greater  meeting — Allying,  or 
ying-wald,  *  Perhaps  also  at  the  great  mid- winter  feast. 

t  **The  parliament  or  general  assembly  of  the  Iceland 
CoDunonwealth  "  (Yigfusson,  Icel.  Diet,  p.  18).  It  met,  at 
first,  on  the  Thursday  falling  between  the  11th  and  17th  of 
June,  it  was  then  deferred  to  the  Thursday  between  the  18th 
and  24th,  and  finally  to  the  29th  of  June. 

\  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  selected  freemen  were 
not  judges  of  fact,  and  that  their  procedure  was  not  the  germ 
of  trial  by  jury.  They  were  "  assessors,"  such  as  are  mentioned 
by  Tacitus. 

§  Log-hergU-gcunga,  **  procession  of  the  law-hill." 

II  Log-herg,  or  Log-brekka,  "  law-hill,"  or  "law-rock." 

H  See  Appendix  C. 
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smmnit  of  the  hill,  with  his  face  to  the  east,  and, 

after  the  court  had    been   fenced,*  the  law-man 

proclaimed  the  judicial  decisions  in  the  hearing  of 

all  the  freemen,  without  whose  consent  no  judgment 

was  valid,  t    The  law-man  also  ''  gave  the  law  "  on 

any  point  on  which  an  opinion  might  be  required  by 

any  of  the  freemen  present.     This  official,  whose 

office  in  early  times  was  probably  hereditary,  was 

supposed  to  have  an  extensive  knowledge  of  early 

customs.    He  was  the  representative  of  the  law, 

and  his  duty  was  to  expound  it.    He  was,  in  fact,  a 

living  law-book.     Such  was  the  invariable  form  of 

the  ancient  Scandinavian  "folk-moot."    Let  us  now  S?SS?lSd  ^' 

see  how  the    Manx  Tynwald    compares  with  it.  ^^'v*^***- 

Like    the    AU^mg^X    the    Tynwald  §    (^ng-vollr^ 

''Parliament-field  or  plain")  had  its  plain  (voUr), 

veith  the  hill  and  the  court  connected  by  a  path, 

which  was  fenced  in.    The  court  was  to  the  east  of 

the  hill,  and  the  procession  went  from  the  court  to 

the  hill.    The  king  was  seated  on  the  Tynwald  hill 

with  ''  his  visage  unto  the  east."  ||     When  he  had 

taken    his    seat,  the    court    was    fenced   and  the 

^  For  form  of  fenoing  see  Appendix  B. 

f  See  Bishop  Meryok's  statement  in  1681.    P.  767. 

X  As  Iceland  was  largely  colonized  from  the  Sudreys,  it  is 
possible  that  the  Manx  Tynwald  was  the  prototype  of  the 
Icelandic  assembly. 

§  Its  time  of  meeting  has  been  the  24th  of  Jmie  (July  6th, 
N.S.)  from  time  immemorial,  but,  according  to  the  deemsters 
in  1422,  it  met  twice  in  the  year  {Statutes,  vol.  i.  p.  11),  and 
there  are  occasionally  other  dates  recorded  in  the  statute 
book. 

II  Statutes,  vol.  i.  p.  8. 
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deemsters  (dimstidrar,  "deem-"  or  "doom-steerers"), 
who  answered  to  the  law-maai  or  speaker,  and 
whose  qualifications  were  practicaUy  identical  with 
his,  smnmoned  "  the  worthiest  men  "  *  in  the  land 
to  answer  any  questions  the  king  might  put  to 
them.  Both  the  Al']>mg  and  Tynwald  were 
deUberative  as  well  as  executive  assemblies,  being 
both  Parliament  and  High  Court  of  Justice,  t  The 
"  worthiest  men,"  who  came  to  be  called  the  Keys,t 
TbeKeyi.  or  YfirKiare-as-Feed,  "The  Twenty-four,"  from 
their  actual  number,  §  corresponded  to  the  selected 
freemen.  The  earliest  information  that  we  have 
about  them  is  the  declaration  of  the  deemsters  to 
Sir  John  Stanley,  in  1422,  to  the  effect  that  in 
"King  Orryes  Dayes"  §  the  Keys,  or  Taxiaxi,\\ 
were  "xxiiij  Free  Houlders,  viz.,  viij  in  the  Out 
Isles,  and  xvj  in  your  Land  of  Man,"  IT  so  that,  since 
it  is  reasonably  certain  that,  by  "  King  Orryes 
Days  "  the  deemsters  meant  the  period  of  Godred 
Crovan's  dynasty  (i.e.,  from  1079  to  1265),  we  may 
infer  that  the  Keys  were  selected  from  the  free- 
holding  class,  even  after  the  division  of  the  isles 
in  1156.** 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that,  as  their  meetings 

*  Statutes,  vol.  i.  p.  4. 

f  It  is  certain  that  in  early  days  their  fonctions  were  mainly 
judicial. 

I  Cloves,  Ihid.t  vol.  L  p.  2.  For  attempt  to  explain  the 
meaning  of  the  term  '*  Keys,"  and  note  on  the  origin  of  their 
number,  see  Appendix  D. 

§  Statutes,  vol.  L  p.  11.  ||  Taxiarch  ? 

IF  Ibid,,  vol  i.  p.  11.  **  See  p.  111. 
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were  held  in  the  open  air,  the  whole  body  of  the 
freemen  who  had  the  right  to  express  their  opinion 
could  also  be  present.*  It  is  probable  that  the  gJJ^cu^* 
Manx  Scandinavian  kings,  in  later  days,  had  some 
sort  of  executive  Council,or,  at  least,  that  there  was 
a  Council  in  existence  before  the  fifteenth  century, 
because  the  deemsters,  in  1422,  gave  it  for  law  that 
''whosoever  maketh  Gathering  or  Councell  in 
prejudice  of  the  Councell,  he  is  a  Traytor,"  t  but 
of  its  composition  there  is  no  trace,  t 

Another  token  of  their  political  and  administra- 
tive arrangements  is  the  division  of  the  island  into  six 
sheadings,  or  ship-districts  (^8keitia']>ing  or  skeitar- 
}nng)y  each  of  which  would  have  its  miniature  ]>ing, 
parliament  or  court.  The  six  sheadings  are  now  2jJS^*^ 
called  Glenfaba,  Middle,  Bushen,  GarfiF,  Ayre,  and 
Michael,  §  each  of  which  has  its  officer,  the 
coroner,  whose  fanctions  are  similar  to  those  of 
a  sheriff.  But,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  name, 
these  divisions  seem  also  to  have  served  another 
purpose,  i.e.,  that  of  units  in  the  system  of 
military  organization,  which  would  naturally  be  on 
a  nautical  basis,  as  was  that  of  the  country  from 

*  For  a  detailed  accotmt  of  the  Keys  see  Yh  Lioar 
Mcrniwnagh,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  (*'The  House  of  Keys:  Its  Origin 
and  Constitution/'  by  A.  W.  Moore,  pp.  245-68). 

f  Statutes,  vol.  i.  p.  11. 

I  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  that  no  trace  of  any 
written  law  in  Man,  in  Scandinayian  times,  has  been  preserved. 
Nor  is  it  likely  that  anything  but  a  mere  tariff  of  fines  for  deeds 
of  violence  was  ever  written. 

§  Since  1867  they  have  been  utilized  as  divisions  for  politioal 
purposes  (see  p.  822). 
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whence  they  had  come.*  The  Manx  sheadings 
practically  answer  to  the  hundreds,  or  herdds^  of 
Scandinavia,  where  every  hundred  had  to  fit  out 
four  ships;  so  that  the  Manx  levy  would,  on  the 
same  scale,  have  been  twenty-four  galleys,  and, 
taking  the  average  crew  to  be  forty,  the  full  levy 
of  the  island  t  would  be  one  thousand. 

We  may  also  note  that  such  place-names  as  Var^ 
Fjall,  "Beacon Fell "  (now  South  Barrule),  and Elby, 
''Fire-place,"  show  that  the  Northmen,  like  their 
predecessors  the  Celts,  did  not  neglect  the  important 
duty  of  watching  the  Manx  coasts  and  issuing 
timely  warning  of  the  approach  of  invaders. 
Landsyttom.  As  regards  their  land  system,  it  seems  probable, 
from  the  survival  of  the  practice  of  annual  redis- 
tribution of  the  land  into  the  fifteenth  century,!  that 
it  continued  to  be  much  the  same  as  in  Celtic  times. 
Further  confirmation  of  this  is  obtained  from  what 
is  known  of  the  land  system  in  Iceland  and  Norway, 
which  tends  to  show  that  the  land  there  was  divided 
into  long  strips,  embracing  a  portion  of  the  mountain 

*  It  must  be  remembered,  in  oomiexioii  with  this,  thftt 
Scandinavia  had  a  vast  coast-line,  indented  with  fjords  and 
bays,  and  that  its  population  was  mainly  composed  of  mariners, 
who  drew  their  sustenance  from  the  sea  rather  than  from  the 
land.  Hence  it  arose  that  from  Lofoden  down  and  along  the 
coast  of  the  Baltic  the  land,  as  far  inland  "as  the  salmon 
runs,"  was  divided  into  "  ship-shires  '*  districts,  each  of  which, 
for  defence  or  war  at  home  or  abroad,  had  to  supply,  man,  and 
fit  out  a  certain  number  of  galleys. 

I  1.0. ,  of  the  male  population  of  the  island  between  20  and  60 
who  were  compelled  to  serve. 

\  Seep.  49. 
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land  and  a  portion  of  the  sea-shore;  that  these 
portions  of  mountain  and  shore  belonged  only  to  the 
owners  of  the  adjacent  strips  during  a  portion  of  the 
year,  and  that  they  were  thrown  open  to  all  for  the 
remaining  part  of  it.*  As  to  the  tenure  on  which  Tenure, 
this  land  was  held,  we  cannot  pronounce  with  any 
confidence.  But,  from  what  is  known  of  the 
Vikings,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  would  have 
submitted  to  any  baser  tenure  than  that  of 
miUtary  service,  especiaUy  when  we  consider  how 
limited  were  the  powers  of  their  kings  or  chiefs. 
Under  them  the  land  was  probably  cultivated  by  the 
conquered  Celts,  at  first  merely  as  slaves,  but  after- 
wards rising  to  the  position  of  yearly  tenants  at 
will.  According  to  the  Chromcle,  the  freeholders 
were  entirely  suppressed  by  Gk>dred  Crovan  after  his 
conquest  of  Man  in  1079,  but,  as  the  same  authority 
informs  us  that  his  followers  left  him  after  plunder- 
ing the  island,  it  seems  highly  improbable  that  he 
would  have  been  able  to  carry  out  so  strong  a  measure 
without  their  support.  And  this  view  is  confirmed 
by  the  constant  recurrence,  in  the  same  authority,  of 
such  expressions  as  "  chief 8  "  t  and  "nobles,"  §  which 
show  that  a  freeholding  and  aristocratic  class  sur- 
vived the  conquest  by  Godred  Crovan,  and  probably 
continued,  though  perhaps  in  reduced  numbers,  till 
after  1266. 
Among  other  traces  which  the  Northmen  have  left 

"^  See  La/ndndmahdet  and  Blow,  Statistik  Nortoegen.   In  some 
parts  of  Norway  this  redistribution  by  slips  continued  till  1821. 
f  principei,  §  optimate$. 
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ThebarrowB.  are  the  great  earthen  barrows  where  their  chiefs 
were  buried  in  heathen  times.  Some  of  these 
doubtless  belong  to  the  earlier  inhabitants,  but 
many  remain  which  are  of  the  characteristic 
Scandinavian  type.  They  are  found,  for  the  most 
part,  on  hilltops,  or  near  the  sea  coast,  where  there 
is  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  sea.  Of  this  the 
numerous  Hows  and  Ballahows  in  insular  nomen- 
clature afford  an  undoubted  record,  even  in  the 
places  where  the  hows  themselves  have  disappeared. 
The  ancient  Viking  desired  to  lie,  not  only  where 
his  grave  might  be  seen  by  all  men,  but  where  his 
spirit  might  arise  and  gaze  upon  the  beloved  sea. 
At  a  later  date,  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
among  the  Northmen,  which,  in  the  Isle  of  Man, 
was  probably  about  1030,  they  adopted  the  ordinary 
Christian  method  of  sepulture ;  and,  in  the  following 
century,  when  the  people  became  prosperous  during 
the  peaceful  reign  of  Olaf ,  they  began  to  carve  their 

The  croBsei.  curious  zoomorphic  ornaments  (usually  consisting  of 
huge  serpentine  monsters,  terrestrial  or  marine, 
engaged  in  fierce  combat,  with  their  writhing  bodies 
intertVTined)  on  the  same  kind  of  monumental 
crosses  as  were  used  by  the  Celts.  It  is  interesting 
to  trace  the  different  types  of  ornamentation  on 
these  crosses  which  were  made  use  of  by  the  two 
nationaJities  in  Man — the  exquisite  geometric 
patterns  of  Celtic  art,  the  bolder  (zoomorphic)  con- 
ceptions, more  congenial  to  the  descendants  of  the 
Vikmgs,  and  the  combination  of  the  two  types.* 
*  See  pp.  11-12. 
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About  this  same  period,  or  possibly  a  little  later,  the 
fashion  of  writing  in  runes  on  these  monuments  to  Runes, 
the  dead  was  probably  imported  from  Norway. 
The  runic  inscriptions  show  how  mixed  was  the 
population  of  Man  at  that  time ;  for,  of  the  proper 
names  occurring  on  the  inscribed  crosses  in  existence 
at  the  present  day,  nineteen  in  number,  there  are 
twenty-three  Norse  to  seventeen  of  Gaelic  or  un- 
Norse.* 

Both  the  Gaelic  and  Norse  languages  were  almost  Laognaee. 
certainly  spoken  in  Man  daring  this  period.  The 
masters  would  speak  Norse  among  themselves ;  the 
law  and  all  public  transactions  at  the  Tynwald  and 
elsewhere  would  be  in  that  tongue,  while  the 
servants  or  slaves,  and  probably  many  of  the 
women,  would  usually  speak  Gaelic.  It  is  clear, 
however,  from  the  vast  preponderance  of  Celtic 
place-names  and  surnames  over  Scandinavian  that 
the  women's  tongue  soon  predominated,  and  that, 
when  Scandinavian  rule  came  to  an  end,  the 
Norse  language  soon  disappeared. 

Of  Scandinavian  literature  in  Man  there  is  no  Liierature. 
trace,  but  it  is  possible  that  Manx  Celts,  who  appear 
to  have  emigrated  in  large  numbers  to  Iceland,  had 
their  share  in  developing  the  prose  epic,  or  saga,  the 
noblest  form  of  Northern  literature. 


APPENDIX  A. 


A  description  of  the  Viking  ship  discovered  at  Gokstad,  at 
the  eniranoe  of  the  Christiania  fjord,  in  1880,  which  seems  to 


*  Vigfusson,  Mcmx  Note  Book,  vol.  iii.  pp.  21-2. 
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be  a  TOBfiel  of  the  SkeiXi  dass,  will  show  us  what  these  TesseU 
were  like.*    Its  keel  is  66  feet  long,  a  portion  both  at  the  stem 
and  stem  being  wanting,  while  its  outside  measurement  between 
stem  and  stem-post  is  100  feet.    It  is  16  feet  wide  in  the 
middle.    Its  length,  as  will  be  seen,  is  considerable  in  pro- 
portion to  its  width,  and  it  has  a  very  fine  run.    Its  sharp 
btiild,  with  the  considerable  length  of  keel,  undoubtedly  made 
it  a  fast  sailer,  and  the  flat  bottom  a  steady  boat  at  sea.    It  is 
clincher  built  of  oak  16  strakes  high.    The  17  frames,  which 
are  placed  8  feet  apart  on  the  keel,  run  up  to  the  eleventh 
strake  only,  at  which  point  the  beams  are  fastened  to  the 
ship's  sides  by  knees.    These  frames  are  not  fastened  to  the 
keel,  but  are  bound  to  the  planking  with  soft  roots  of  trees. 
The  seams  are  caulked  with  yam  spun  of  oow*b  hair.    The 
ship  had  been  made  both  for  sailing  and  rowing.    About  mid- 
ships is  placed  a  keelson  for  the  mast  to  rest  upon.    Above 
this,  on  the  beams,  is  a  large  block  of  oak  cut  out  at  both  ends 
in  the  shape  of  a  fish's  tail.    Through  an  opening  made  in  this 
the  mast  was  lowered  and  let  into  the  keelson.    When  the 
mast  was  raised  the  afterpart  of  the  opening  was  filled  up  with 
a  large  piece  of  oak,  which  thus  steadied  the  mast.    The  mast 
was  probably  fitted  with  a  yard  and  a  large  sail,  and  a  capstan 
found  in  the  forehold  was  probably  used  for  raising  and  lower- 
ing it.    There  are  sixteen  openings  for  oars  in  the  fourteenth 
strake  from  the  keel,  and  in  the  afterpart  of  these  openings 
there  is  an  incision  for  the  blades  to  pass  through.    The  bottom 
of  the  ship  was  covered  with  boards,  some  few  of  which  still 
remain.    It  was  formerly  decorated  with  shields,  painted  alter- 
nately yellow  and  black,  on  each  side.    Four  of  these  may  now 
be  seen,  and  fragments  of  others  were  found.    When  the  ship 
was  bdng  rowed  these  would  have  to  be  removed,  as  they 
covered  the  openings  for  the  oars.    On  the  starboard  side  is 
the  mdder  in  its  original  position.!    It  is  shaped  like  the  blade 
of  a  large  oar,  and  has  at  the  upper  end  been  fitted  with  a 
tiller.    It  rests  against  two  clamps,  one  next  to  the  waterway 
and  a  larger  one  lower  down,  to  which  it  was  fastened  by  a 
thick  rope,  which  did  not  hinder  its  movements  nor  prevent  its 
being  lifted  by  a  line  when  the  vessel  was  in  shallow  water. 
At  the  bow  is  the  anchor  stock  and  the  remains  of  the  anchor. 

*  It  was,  in  1891,  when  the  writer  mw  it,  in  a  temporary  shed  in  the 
Univereity  groonas  at  Christiania.  f  See  p.  146. 
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In  the  forehold  are  the  fragments  of  bedsteadB  which  would 
probably  have  been  used  by  the  officers.  The  vessel  was 
evidently  an  open  one,  though  it  is  probable  that  it  may  have 
been  occasionally  covered  by  a  tent,  fragments  of  which  were 
found  in  the  ship.  It  has  been  calculated  that  the  vessel  had 
a  crew  of  forty,  that  when  fully  equipped  it  had  a  draught  of 
about  8  feet  6  inches,  and  that  its  carrying  capacity  was  about 
80  tons.  It  exhibits  throughout  most  skilful  workman- 
ship, proving  that  the  Northmen  of  the  ninth  century  had 
attained  an  advanced  knowledge  of  shipbuilding.  In  the 
middle  of  the  ship  is  the  sepulchral  chamber  of  the  Viking  to 
whom  the  ship  belonged,  and  on  whose  death  it  was  buried 
with  him  within  the  mound. 

APPENDIX  B. 

The  earliest  trace  of  the  ancient  form  of  fencing  the  court  is 
found  in  the  Statute  Book  in  1417,  when  we  are  told  that  the 
"  Ck>roner  of  Glenfaba  shall  make  a  ffence,*  upon  paine  of  life 
and  lymbe,*  that  noe  man  make  any  disturbance  or  stirr  in 
the  time  of  Tinwald,  or  any  or  rising  in  the  Sing's  presence, 
upon  paine  of  hanging  and  drawing."  f  In  1577,  we  get  from 
the  same  source  the  following  fencing  of  the  Sheading  Courts, 
that  of  the  Tynwald  Court  being  probably  similar:  **I  doe 
fence  the  King  of  Man,  and  his  officers,  that  noe  manner  of  man 
do  brawle  or  quarrell,  nor  mollest  the  audience,  lying,  leaning, 
or  sitting,  and  to  show  their  accord,  and  answer  when  they  are 
called,  by  lycense  of  the  King  of  Man  and  his  officers."  I 

The  usual  modem  form  of  fencing  is,  **  I  fence  this  Court  in 

thenameof  our  Sovereign  IJ;^' 5;^ g^}.    I  do  charge 

that  no  person  do  quarrel,  brawl,  or  make  any  disturbance,  and 
that  all  persons  answer  to  their  names  when  called ;  I  charge 
this  audience  to  witness  that  this  Court  is  fenced;  I  charge 
this  whole  audience  to  bear  witness  that  this  Court  is  fenced 
I  charge  this  whole  audience  to  bear  witness  that  this  Court  is 
fenced."  §  The  old  Manx  form  of  fencing,  now  disused,  is,  as 
will  be  seen  from  its  English  translation,  somewhat  different : 

*  These  readings  are  in  accordance  with  the  earliest  MS. 
t  StattUea,  vol.  i.  p.  4.  |  Ibid.,  p.  63. 

{  From  Mr.  Kermish,  coroner,  Middle  Sheading. 
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"Ta  mish  ooyrt  yn  Whaaiyl  shoh  fo  harey*  ayns  ennym 
lyn  Vott  R6inl  *  ^*^^  ^®*^  persoon  erboe  bwoalley,  baggytt,  ny 
boiranyB,  as  dy  jean  dy-chooilley  persoon  gansoor  gys  e 
ennym,  myr   vees   eh  er  na  yearree.    Ta   mish    ooyrt   yn 

Whaaiyl  shoh  fo  harey  ayns  ennym  jLj^^Reml  *     "^^  °^^ 

ooyrt  yn  Whaaiyl  shoh  fo  harey  ayns  ennym  |f^  y^  ^^^^  [ . 

**I  do  fence  this  Court  in  the  name  of  the  jo^l^fnl  ^^^  ^^ 
person  strike,  brawl,  or  disturb  the  audience,  and  that  each 
person   answer    to   his   name   when    called.       I   do    fence 

this  Court  in  the  name  of  the  Iq^jj}  •  I  do  fence  this  Court 
in  the  name  of  the  iQ^JEn}*  I  do  fence  this  Court  in  the 
nameofthe(5J^^y."t 

APPENDIX  C. 

The  Tynwald  at  St.  John's  is  situated  on  a  little  artificial  hill 
in  the  central  valley  between  Douglas  and  Peel,  about  eight 
miles  from  the  former  and  two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  latter. 
This  hill  is  said  to  have  been  originally  composed  of  earth  taken 
from  all  the  seventeen  parishes.  It  is  circular  in  form,  and 
consists  of  four  terraces,  the  lowest  of  which  is  8  feet  broad, 
the  next  6  feet,  the  third  four  feet,  and  the  topmost  6  feet. 
There  are  8  feet  between  every  terrace.  The  circumference  of 
the  hill,  which  is  covered  with  grass,  is  240  feet.  It  is  recorded 
for  the  first  time  that  a  meeting  "  was  held  of  all  the  people  of 
Man  at  Tinwald  '*  I  (congregatio  totitu  Mannenna  populi  apud 
TingtidUa)  in  1287,  and  this  Tynwald  would  seem  from  internal 
evidence  to  have  been  held  at  St.  John's. 

APPENDIX  D. 

MBANINQ  or  THB  WOBD  ''KBTS''  IN  *' HOUSE  OF  KBT8." 

Much  ingenuity  has  been  expended  in  guessing  at  the  deriva- 
tion of  this  title.    The  late  Dr.  Yigfusson  thought  it  might  be 

•  Literally,  "  I  put  this  Court  under  command." 

f  From  John  Stephen,  late  ooroner  of  Michael  Sheading. 

I  **  Chronicon  Mannie  "  {Manx  Soo.,  vol.  zxii.  p.  95). 
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from  the  Scandinayian  word  Keite,  "  ohosen,"  while  Professor 
Rhys  ventured  upon  the  remarkable  idea  that  it  might  be 
the  English  pronunciation  of  Kiare-as,  in  Kiare-as-feed,  the 
Manx  for  **  Four  and  Twenty."  But  we  believe  that  the  title 
"  Keys  "  is  taken  from  the  figurative  meaning  of  the  word  key, 
t.«.,  that  whereby  any  diffictdty  is  explained,  or  mystery 
disclosed.  Let  us  briefly  consider  the  various  titles  given  to 
the  **  Keys "  in  our  Statute  Book  and  other  records.  In  the 
earliest  document  in  the  Statute  Book,  dated  1417,  which  is  in 
Latin,  tiie  '*  Keys  *'  are  called  Clavea  Mannia  et  Cla/oes  Legit 
('*  Keys  of  Man  and  Keys  of  the  Law  ").  From  thence  till  1586 
we  find  the  titles  of  **the  worthiest  men,"  '*  the  elders,"  **  the 
elders  of  the  land,"  '<  the  24,"  or  <<  the  24  of  the  land,"  appUed 
to  them.  Between  1585  and  1784  they  were  known  as  '*  the 
24  Keys,"  and  from  1784  to  the  present  day  as  *'  the  Keys." 
But,  during  all  this  time,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they 
were  known  colloquially  by  Manx-speaking  people  as  the 
Kiare-as-feedf  ''the  twenty-four,"  since,  even  at  the  present 
day,  they  are  so  called  by  them.  And  it  will  be  seen  from  a 
perusal  of  the  Statute  Book  that  up  to  1585  **  the  24  "  was  also 
their  usual  documentary  title,  the  term  ''Keys"  not  being 
found  between  1417  and  1585.  It  would  appear,  then,  that  the 
title  "Keys"  did  not  originate  with  the  Manx  people,  but 
probably  with  the  ingenious  English  official — ^the  "  derk-of-the 
rolls  " — ^who  copied  the  "Indenture"  of  1417  into  the  records. 
He  wotdd  know  that  the  Keys,  whose  Manx  name  was  probably 
unintelligible  to  him,  were  called  in  to  unlock  or  solve  the 
difficulties  of  the  law,*  and  so,  perhaps,  he  thought  that  "  Keys 
of  Man  "  and  "  Keys  of  the  Law  "  would  be  appropriate  titles. 
For  a  time  after  1417  the  popular  title  of  "  the  24 "  pre- 
dominated even  in  documents,  but  the  title  "Keys"  was  so 
apt  and  convenient  that  it  was  gradually  introduced  into  all 
written  documents,  and,  finally,  except  among  Manx- speaking 
people,  it  was  accepted  colloquially  also.  It  is,  of  course,  pure 
conjecture  to  ascribe  the  origin  of  the  title  "Keys"  to  the 
"  derk-of-the-rolls "  of  1417,  but  we  think  that  it  may  be 
reasonably  assumed  that  it  arose  in  some  such  way,  and  it  is, 
at  least,  aJmost  certain  that  it  is  an  English,  and  not  a  Manx, 
word. 

*  In  1723,  Bishop  Wilson  wrote  that  the  Keys  were  "  so  called  from 
unlocking,  as  it  were,  or  solving  diffioalties  of  the  law  "  (Afono)  8oc., 
vol.  xviii.  p.  116). 

VOL.   I.  12 
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OBIOIN  OF  THE  NUHBBR  OF  THB   KEYS. 

It  has  been  soggeBted  that  their  nmnber  21  originated  in 
the  onion  of  two  bodies  of  12  each.  This  view  is  founded  on 
the  facts  that  all  ancient  moots  were  composed  of  bodies  of  12, 
and  that  there  are  still  traces,  as  well  as  traditions,  of  Tynwald 
hills  at  Beneurling,  near  Eirk  Michael,  and  at  Baldwin,  about 
three  miles  north  of  Douglas.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  argued 
that  it  appears  to  have  been  the  custom  to  hold  the  same  court 
in  difEarent  parts  of  the  island  for  convenience  in  judicial 
inquiries,  and  there  are  certainly  entries  in  the  Statute  Book 
showing  that  Tynwalds,  representing  the  whole  island,  were 
held  at  Castle  Bushen  and  Beneurling,  as  well  as  St.  John*s,  in 
the  fifteenth  century  and  later.  It  is,  we  think,  evident  from 
Manx  history  that,  if  two  Tynwalds  ever  co-existed,  they  can 
only  have  done  so  in  very  early  days,  and,  perhaps,  for  a  time 
under  Grodred  Crovan.  (See  Vigfusson^s  note  on  **Tinwald** 
in  Manx  Note  Book,  vol.  iii.  p.  174.) 


CHAPTEE  VI 

THE  CHUBCH  IN  THE  SCANDINAVIAN  PBBIOD 

TT  was  probably  not  before  the  beginning  of  the 
-■-    eleventh  century  that  the  Celto-Scandinavian 
population  of  Man  received  Christianity,*  and,  even  ^Jgg^"  ^ 
then,  possibly,  their  reception  of  it  was,  like  that  of  ^m^J^J,'^'" 
the  Icelanders  with  whom  they  were  closely  con-  Christianity, 
nected,    with   the   proviso   that   they   might   also 
continue  their  old  worship.    But  perhaps  the  best 
proof  of   the  slowness  of   the  conversion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Man  is  the  fact  that  it  is  not  till 
towards  the  end  of  the  same  century  that  we  find 
the  name  of   a   Manx   ecclesiastic,  the    so-called 
bishop,  Boolwer,  recorded.    It  must  not>  however, 
be  inferred  from  his  title  that  he  ruled  over  a  see 
divided  into  parishes,  where  the  Church  held  landed  biahop. 
property,  for  such  conditions  did  not  obtain  in  Man 
till  a  much  later  period ;  but  merely  that  he  was  an 

*  In  reviewing  the  writer's  book  on  Manx  Surnames  and 
Plaee-Namea  Professor  Zimmer  (GotimgUche  gelehrte  Anzeigcn, 
1801,  p.  107)  suggests  that  the  numerous  Manx  surnames  com- 
pounded with  gioUa  were,  in  the  first  instance,  those  of  North- 
men converted  to  Christianity. 
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ambulatory  bishop,  attached  to  the  king's  court, 
while  his  assistants  were  probably  monks  without 
SSbibiy         *^y  fi^®^  abode.    With  the  accession  of  Olaf  I., 
bS^"^       who,  having  been  educated  at  the  English  court,  had 
c?ar£.  doubtless  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  English  form 

of  government,  a  more  stable  condition  of  afiEairs  was 
probably  initiated.  He  would  have  seen  there  the 
feudal  system  in  full  operation,  also  the  separation 
of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  courts,  which  had  then 
been  recently  carried  out,  the  enforced  celibacy  of 
the  clergy,  and  the  gradually  increasing  power  of  the 
monastic  system.  And,  since  we  know  that  he  con- 
tinued his  friendly  relations  with  England  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  I.,  it  is  probable  that  he  introduced 
much  of  the  English  system  both  in  Church  and 
State.  Nor  does  this  connexion  with  England  seem 
to  have  been  altogether  a  new  departure,  seeing  that 
Godred  Crovan,  when  King  of  Dublin  as  well  as 
Man,  gave  canonical  obedience  to  Canterbury,  while 
Olaf  seems  to  have  been  more  especially  connected 
with  York.*  Unfortunately,  however,  with  the 
exception  of  the  fact  that  he  permitted  the  Cistercian 
monks  of  Fumess  to  found  an  abbey  at  Bushen  in 
Man,  nothing  is  known  of  what  he  actually  did  in 
these  respects. 
Foundation  of  This  fouudatiou  of  the  abbey  of  Bushen,  which 
took  place  in  1134,1  was  one  of  the  most  important 

*  "  Baronius,  Annales  Ecoles. "  (Mcmx  Socy  vol.  xdii.  pp. 
266-68). 

f  Saoheverell,  writing  in  1702,  states  that  Bushen  Abbey  was 
founded  in  1098 ;  but,  as  Fumess,  with  which  it  was  connected, 


Bushen  Abbey. 
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events  in  the  history  of  the  medisBval  Manx  Chnrch. 
It  was  important  because  the  Cistercians  were,  as 
usual  in  their  order,  exempted  from  all  episcopal 
visitation  and  control,  by  charter  granted  by  the 
Pope,  and  were,  therefore,  only  subject  to  his 
rule  and  that  of  the  abbots  of  their  own  order. 
These  conditions,  therefore,  practically  led  to 
the  subjection  of  the  Manx  Church  to  the  great 
Enghsh  abbey  of  Fumess,*  and  to  a  great  in- 
crease of  papal  influence  in  its  affairs.  The  new 
abbey  was  founded  by  Eudo,  or  Ivo,  Abbot  of 
Fumess,  who  received  lands  for  that  purpose  at 
Bushen  and  elsewhere  in  Man  from  Olaf  I.f 
The  first  act  of  Godred  II.  on  his  accession,  in 
1154,  was  to  confirm  this  grant,  t  In  1176,  the 
abbot  of  another  English  abbey,  that  of  Bivaulx, 

was  not  founded  tiU  1127,  this  seems  improbable  (see  Manx 
8oo.,  Tol.  L,  pp.  84-86).  The  settlement  of  the  Cisteroians  was 
chiefly  during  Stephen's  reign  (1185-64). 

*  Though  Sir  James  Gell  says,  "  I  cannot  discover  that  the 
Abbot  or  Convent  of  Fumess  exercised  or  had  any  rights  over 
the  Abbey  of  Bushen  or  its  temporalities  beyond  those  of  pat- 
ronage and  jurisdiction  *'  (Mcmx  Soc,  vol.  xii.  p.  8). 

f  From  a  buU  of  Pope  Eugenius,  in  1158,  we  learn  that  these 
lands  were  :  '*  The  lands  of  Camaclet  as  far  as  the  monastery 
of  St.  Leoc,*  with  their  appurtenances ;  the  village  of  Thore, 
son  of  Asser  (Kirk  Michael);  the  village  of  Great  Melan, 
the  village  of  St.  MeHus  (?  Malew) ;  the  village  of  Narwe, 
Stainredale  with  their  appurtenances,  the  lands  of  St.  Gorebrio 
and  Fragerwl."  See  "Chart  Fum.*'  (Ma/nx  Soc,  vol.  vii. 
pp.  8-11). 

I  "  Cart.  Due.  Lane."  {Mtmx  Soc,  vol.  vii.  pp.  18-16). 

*  Perhaps  the  abbey  ohorch  was  first  dedicated  to  St.  Leoc,  as  it  was 
not  tUl  1257  that  the  church  there  was  dedicated  to  St.  Mary. 
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acquired,  through  Godred's  gift,  a  piece  of  land  at 
Mirescogh,*  where  "he  built  a  monastery."  But 
the  building  seems  to  have  been  abandoned  by  this 
abbey  "in  process  of  time/'t  and  both  it  with  the 
land  and  the  monks  were  made  over  to  Bushen 
abbey.  All  this  tended  to  the  aggrandizement  of 
Fumess,  and  of  its  offshoot  at  Bushen,  so  that  the 
Cistercians  seem  to  have  been  by  far  the  most 
powerful  religious  body  in  the  island.  I  There 
was  also,  probably,  in  existence  at  this  time  the 
nunnery  of  St.  Bridget,  near  Douglas;  and  the 
abbeys  of  Bangor  and  Sabhal  in  Ireland,  of 
St.  Bees  in  England,  and  of  Whithome  in 
Scotland,  all  had  lands  in  Man,  though  they 
were  of  very  small  extent  compared  to  those  of 
Bushen. 

In  1246,  King  Harald,  not  content  with  merely 
confirming  his  predecessors'  charters,  issued  an 
additional  one  of  his  own,  by  which  the  monks 
of  Fumess  obtained  "all  kinds  of  mines"  in  Man, 
"three  acres  of  land"§  near  St.  Trinians,  and 
"exemption  from  all  tolls  and  taxes." 

We  now  approach  the  question  of  the  foundation 
of  the  famous  diocese  of  Sodor  and  Man.  Since  the 
reign  of  Gk)dred  Crovan,  the  Manx  Church,  under 
its  Scandinavian  rulers,  seems  to  have  been  con- 

*  Said  to  be  the  place  now  called  Ballamona  in  Lezayre.  It 
was  formerly  an  Island  on  a  lake  in  the  Curragh.    (See  p.  28.) 

t  "  Prooestu  temporit,** 

I  Though  William  of  Worcester  says  that  Bushen  had  only 
three  monks  (see  Itinerary,  p.  812). 

§  Cott.  MSS.  (Ma/nx  Soc,  vol  vii.  pp.  79-81). 
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necteel  with  England,*  and  it  so  continued   till,  grtaygyjof 
towards  the  end  of   Olaf's  reign,    the    connexion  roSi>uiiding 
was  interrupted  owing  to  the  anarchy  caused  by  '****<**^ 
the  struggle  between  Stephen  and  Matilda. 

Then  followed  the  brief  revival  of  a  more  than 
formal  connexion  with  Norway,  already  referred  to,+ 
which  lasted  long  enough  to  produce  a  remarkable 
ecclesiastical  change,  viz.,  the  formation  of  the 
diocese  of  Sodor,  including  Man,  with  Nidaros,  or  nrontheiiii 
Drontheun,  as  its  metropolitan  see,  a  diocese  which  metropoutan. 
long  survived  the  period  of  Scandinavian  rule  over 
Man  and  the  Scottish  islands,  and  whose  name 
remains  to  the  present  day.  In  fixing  this  change 
in  1154  we  are  on  firm  ground,  though  it  is  possible 
that  the  diocese  may  have  existed  at  previous  inter- 
vals, though  not,  probably,  in  connexion  with  Dron- 
theim.  The  question  of  its  existence  before  1154  is, 
however,  one  which  is  involved  in  the  greatest 
obscurity,  and  all  that  we  can  do  is  to  point  out 
what  we  consider  to  be  the  probabilities,  leaving  our 
readers  to  elucidate  the  problem  for  themselves. 
On  the  very  threshold  of  this  inquiry  we  are  con- 
fronted by  the  fact  that  the  ancient  Scandinavian 
diocese  of  the  kingdom  of  Man  and  the  western 
isles  of  Scotland  was  called  Sodor  only,  not  Sodor 
and  Man.  This  name  of  Sodor  (StiSr-eyjar),  or  the  Derivatton  of 
South  Isles,  was  given  in  contradistinction  to  Nordr 
{NoriSr-eyjar),  or  the  North  Isles,  i,e,,  the  Orkneys 
and  Shetlands,  and  it  included  the  Hebrides,  all  the 
smaller  western  islands  of  Scotland,  and  Man.  It 
*  See  p.  164.  f  See  p.  108, 
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SiS^rith'"  ^®  ^^*  known  when  Man  was  first  united  with  the 
Bod^^^'  rest  of  Sodor,  but  perhaps  there  is  something  in  the 
tradition  that  the  union  was  the  work  of  Magnus 
Barefoot,  in  1098,  though  it  is  quite  possible  that 
Man  was  visited  before  this  date,  in  common  with 
the  other  Sudreys,  by  the  same  bishop,  who  would 
follow  the  king's  court  as  it  moved  from  place  to 
place.  Under  Olaf  I.,  who  was  the  first  king  who 
bore  undisputed  rule  in  the  other  Sudrejrs,  as  well 
as  Man,  for  any  considerable  period,  such  an  arrange- 
ment probably  became  a  permanent  one.  It  was  in 
his  time,  too,  that  the  civil  connexion  of  Man  with 
Dublin  and  Ireland  was  definitely  severed,  and  that 
Man  became  part  of  a  purely  maritime  kingdom, 
nominally  subject  to  the  suzerainty  of  Norway. 
This  suzerainty  became  again,  in  1152,  as  we 
have  seen,  a  real  one,  and  one  result  of  it  was 
the  establishment,  or,  it  may  be,  the  re-establish- 
ment, of  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  Norway,  since  it 
was  then  that,  by  bull  of  Pope  Anastasius  IV.  in  1154,* 
the  Sudreys  were  placed  under  the  archiepiscopate  of 
Drontheim,  which  was  created  a  metropolitan  see. 
Before  this  date,  probably,  and  before  1098,  almost 
certainly,  the  bishoprics  of  the  Sudreys  and  Man 
were  distinct,  and  Man  seems  to  have  been  a 
dependent  of  Dublin  and,  through  Dublin,  of  Can- 
terbury. But  from  1152  till,  at  least,  the  early  part 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  they  appear  to  have 
continued  united,  though  some  of  the  isles  were 
politically  divided  in  1156,  and  the  connexion  of  both 
*  Manx  8oc.,  vol.  ndii.  pp.  278-9, 
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Sodor  and  Man  with  Norway  was  severed  in  1266,  and» 
finally,  the  connexion  of  Man  with  Scotland  in  1334.* 
A  significant  token  that  the  new  see  was  Norwe- 
gian in  its  origin  is  the  fact  that  the  first  bishop, 
Beginald  (I.) ,  of  the  re-constituted  diocese,  was  of  that 
nationahty.  It  was  in  connexion  with  this  bishop 
that  another  important  change  came  about.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  that  there  is  no  record,  before 
this  time,  of  any  provision  having  been  made  for  an 
episcopal  revenue,!  though  it  is  probable  that  some 
of  the  grants  of  lands  for  the  benefit  of  the  see, 
which  were  mentioned  by  Pope  Gregory  IX.  in 
1231,  t  had  been  already  made.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, from  the  statement  of  the  Bushen  Chronicler, 

*  As  proofs  of  this  it  may  be  mentioned  (1)  that,  in  1849, 
copies  of  a  letter  of  Pope  Clement  VI.  to  William  the  Sodor 
bishop-elect,  were  sent  to  the  Archbishop  of  Nidaros,  to  the 
"  noble  Bobert  Steward,  styled  Seneschal  of  Scotland,  Lord  of 
the  Isle  of  Bute,  in  the  Sodor  diocese,'*  and  to  "  onr  beloved 
son,  the  noble  John  Maodonald,  Lord  of  Isla,  in  the  Sodor 
diocese"  ("  Vat.  Arch.,"  Afana;  ^Soc,  vol.  xxii.  pp.  886-48) ;  (2) 
that  Pope  Urban  V.,  writing  to  this  same  William  in  1867, 
spoke  of  a  nobiliatnuHeris  Maria  de  InsvUs  .  .  .  tuco  diceeeiUt 
who  was  a  daughter  of  the  above-mentioned  John,  here  styled 
**Lord  of  the  Isles;"  Ibid,,  p.  878;  (8)  that,  in  1874,  copies 
of  a  letter  of  Pope  Gregory  XI.  to  John,  bishop-elect  of  Sodor, 
were  sent  to  "  the  illustrious  King  Bobert  of  Scotland  "  and 
the  Archbishop  of  Nidaros,  as  well  as  to  "  William,  King  of 
Man"  (I&id, pp.  894-400) ;  (4)  that,  in  1892,  the  same  bishop 
is  styled  Johcmnes  episcoptu  Sodorensia  in  prouincia  Nidro- 
nenn  (Afgifter  fra  den  Norske  Kirlceprovina.  Gustav  Storm. 
Christiania,  1897)  ;  (5)  that  a  MS.  codex  in  the  Vatican, 
written  about  1400,  contains  the  words  Sodorensia  in  Nortiegia 
et  protUncia  Nidroaiens-is,  showing  that  the  connexion  of 
Sodor  with  Norway  still  continued  (Manx  Soc,  vol.  zzii.  p.  258). 
For  full  explanation  of  the  title  Sodor  see  Appendix  A. 

f  The  Bev.  T.  Talbot  (Manx  Stm,  1894).     I  See  Appendix  B. 
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that  these  had  not  been  sufficient  for  the  bishop's 
^4dedfor     ^^^^ds,  as  they  had  exacted  dues  from  the  "  incum- 
abiSST'*'"   bents,"  *  who,  to  free  themselves  from  such  claims, 
gave  Bishop  Reginald  ''  the  thirds  of  the  churches," 
i.e.,  granted  him  a  third  of  their  income.   This  was  a 
very  liberal,  and  even  an  excessive,  grant ;  but,  as  will 
be  seen  later,  it  did  not  satisfy  the  episcopal  appe- 
tite, f    From  this  time  till  1203  there  is  no  important 
event  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  diocese ;  but,  in 
that  year,  the  monastery  of  Zona,  which  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Benedictine  order,  was  taken 
under  the  protection  of  the  papal  authority  by  the 
powerful  and  ambitious  Innocent  III.,  for  which 
^Jl^SSie     privilege  they  had  to  pay  two  bezants  yearly.    This 
^*^'  is  notable  as  showing  the  increased  influence  of 

Bome,  which  was  still  more  clearly  demonstrated 
by  the  offer  of  his  kingdom  by  King  Beginald  to 
the  Pope,  to  which  we  have  already  referred.  1  The 
earliest  action  of  the  Pope  as  feudal  superior  of  Man 
was  to  exhort  his  new  vassal  to  provide  lands  for 
houses  for  the  clergy  of  certain  churches  which  were 
without  any.§ 

Whether  Olaf  II.  approved  of  these  arrangements 
with  the  Pope  we  know  not,  but  it  seems  probable 
that  he  made  no  protest,  since,  from  this  period, 

*  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  oooorrence  of  the  word 
'*  incumbentB  "  shows  that  there  was  a  regtdar  non-monastio, 
or  secular,  clergy  settled  m  the  isle,  with  fixed  incumbencies. 

f  The  parishes  were  probably  formed  at  about  this  time. 

I  See  p.  119. 

§  Theiner*s  *' Vetera  Monumenta*'  (Manx  Soc.y  vol.  xxiii.  pp. 
299-800). 
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there  is  a  distinct  increase  of  papal  assumption  of 
authority  in  the  affairs  of  the  Sodor  diocese.  Of  gJI^J/Sf 
this  we  have  an  early  proof  from  a  boll  issued  by 
Pope  Gregory  IX.,  in  1231,  to  Bishop  Symon,  in 
which  he  decreed  that  all  the  possessions  of  the 
Church  of  Sodor  which  he  enumerated*  were  to 
remain  to  the  bishop  and  his  "  successors  for  ever 
.  .  .  also  the  third  part  of  the  tithes  "f  from  Man 
and  the  other  Sodor  isles.  He  also,  among  other 
things^  prohibited  "  any  one  from  admitting  to  office 
or  ecclesiastical  communion  those  who  have  been 
excommunicated  or  suspended."  He  ordered  that 
"  no  bishop  or  archbishop,  without  the  consent  of 
the  Bishop  of  Sodor,  should  hold  conventions, 
undertake  the  trial  of  cases  ecclesiastical,  or  deal 
with  matters  of  the  Chxux^h,  except  he  be  em- 
powered by  the  Boman  pontiff  or  legate,"  that  *'  no 
one  venture  to  institute  any  cleric,  or  depose  him,  or 
deprive  a  priest  without  the  consent  of  the  diocesan," 
that  **  no  violence,  no  influence  of  king  or  prince  in- 
tervene" in  the  election  of  bishops,  and  that  "  no  one 
at  all  shall  cause  annoyance  to  the  aforesaid  Church, 
or  take  its  possessions,  or  retain  them  if  taken,  or 
mulct  them  or  harass  them ;  but  that  all  things 
be  preserved  intact  for  the  use  of  those  for  whose 
government  and  support  they  were  granted,  saving 
however  the  authority  of  the  Apostolical  See." 

*  See  Appendix  B. 

f  This  btdl,  of  which  the  original  is  not  known  to  exist,  is 
preseired  in  a  modem  transcript  (c.  1600),  which  was  dis- 
covered by  Bishop  Bardsley  at  Bishop's  Court  in  1888.  It  was 
published  by  the  writer,  with  notes,  in  the  Histcrieal  Beview 
of  January^  1890. 
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gjjjf«  j^  We  have  now  to  mention  an  important  step  in  the 
organization  of  the  Sodor  Church,  viz.,  the  holding 
of  a  diocesan  synod.  Its  meeting  took  place  at  Eirk 
Braddan,  under  the  presidency  of  Bishop  Symon,  in 
1229,  when  a  number  of  ecclesiastical  statutes*  were 
enacted.  The  more  important  of  these  were :  (1) 
that  the  fee  for  proving  a  will  was  not  to  exceed 
thirty-two  pence;  (2)  that  the  effects  of  intestates 
were  to  be  administered  subject  to  the  will  of  the 
diocesan,  or,  in  his  absence,  of  the  vicar-general ;  (3) 
that  mortuary  dues  were  to  be  levied.  We  also  find 
the  tithes  on  live  stock,  grain,  beer,  and  woven  cloth 
specified. 

St.  o«rmui*a  And  uow,  for  the  first  time,  there  is  a  record  of 
church  building  in  Man,  for,  according  to  the 
Chronicle f  Bishop  Symon  began  to  build  "  the  church 
6f  St.  German,"  which  became  the  cathedral  of  the 
diocese.  As  its  site  he  selected  what  was  probably 
considered  the  most  sacred  place  in  Man,  i.e.,  the 
Island  of  St.  Patrick,  off  Peel,  where  there  was 
already  a  church  dedicated  to  that  saint.! 

ittOhAptar.  In  connexion  with  the  cathedral  he  established  a 

Chapter,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  small  body, 
probably  composed  of  the  nominees  of  Fumess  and 
Bushen,  and  not  of  the  representatives  of  the  clergy. 
Prior  to  the  establishment  of  this  cathedral  body, 
the  bishops  seem  to  have  been  elected  by  the  monks 

*  For  statutdB  see  Manx  Soc,  vol.  iz.  pp.  176--82. 

f  In  1267  the  Church  belongmg  to  the  abbey  at  Bnahen  was 
completed.  This  has  long  since  disappeared.  For  an  account 
of  the  crosses  which  belong  to  this  period  see  the  Introduction, 
and  pp.  156-7. 
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of  Fumess  Abbey,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
King  and  people  of  Man,  and  the  abbot  and  monks  of 
Rnshen.*  If  we  are  right  in  our  view  of  the  com- 
position of  the  chapter,  the  electors  wonld  probably 
remain  much  the  same  after  its  foundation  as  before. 
Moreover,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  formally  Bieotto&oi 
recognized  as  the  electoral  body  till  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  soon  afterwards  it  was 
superseded  by  the  popes  who  then  appear  to  have 
practically  taken  the  appointment  of  the  bishops 
into  their  own  hands,  without  regard  to  the  right  of 
veto  which  had  belonged  to  the  rulers  of  Man,  or  of 
the  isles,  and  to  the  people,  f  This  state  of  affairs 
continued  till  the  accession  of  the  Stanleys. 

The  most  remarkable  men  who  held  the  office  of  TbeBUhopi. 
bishop  at  this  period  were  Wimund,  Eeginald  (II). 
and  Symon.t  The  first,  though  he  was  renowned  winwnd. 
as  a  filibuster,  not  as  a  bishop,  had  such  an  extra- 
ordinary career  that  we  cannot  omit  to  give  a  brief 
account  of  his  history.  It  appears  from  the  evidence 
of  the  Chronicler,  William  of  Newburgh,  who  knew 
him  personally,  that,  when  he  was  sent  in  1134, 

*  Except  in  the  case  of  Mark  (see  p.  204).  The  first 
time  they  exercised  it  was  in  1184,  when,  both  by  the  "  decree  *' 
of  Olaf,  "  and  the  decision  of  the  people,"  they  obtained  the 
privilege  of  electing  a  bishop  "  to  be  placed  over  the  propa- 
gation of  Christianity  through  the  islands  of  the  Gentiles,** 
t.e.,  the  Hebrides  and  Man  (Letter  of  Olaf  I.  to  Thurstan, 
Archbishop  of  York.  Dngdale.  Manx  8oc.y  vol.  xxiii.  p. 
270). 

f  For  a  full  discussion  of  this  subject  see  Diocese  of  Bodor 
and  Mem,  pp.  59-61  and  67-70. 

I  For  list  of  bishops  see  Supplement. 
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with  other  monks,  to  occupy  the  new  abbey  of 
Bashen,  he  captivated  the  people  by  his  intellect 
and  eloquence,  combined  with  his  suave  and  jovial 
manners.*  He  was  therefore,  with  the  approval  of 
the  abbot  of  Fumess,  recommended  by  the  King  to 
Thurstan,  Archbishop  of  York,  for  consecration.! 
The  new  bishop,  however,  was  certainly  not  a 
success  from  an  ecclesiastical  point  of  view.  At 
some  period  after  his  consecration,  whether  shortly 
or  after  the  lapse  of  some  years,  is  unknown,  he 
proceeded  to  lay  claim  to  the  earldom  of  Moray, 
assuming  the  name  of  Malcolm  MacHeth,  and 
asserting  that  he  was  the  earl's  son.  He  then 
ravaged  South-western  Scotland  with  fire  and  sword, 
and  with  the  help  of  the  Thane  of  Argyll,  whose 
daughter  he  married,  he  compelled  the  King  of 
Scotland  to  surrender  to  him  the  southern  portion 
of  his  kingdom.  He  then  proceeded  to  treat  his 
subjects  with  such  severity  that  they  betrayed  him 
into  the  hands  of  the  royal  troops,  by  whom  he  was 
blinded  and  mutilated.  He  was  first  confined  in 
Boxburgh  Castle,  and  finally  in  Byland  Abbey, 
where  he  died  about  1180.* 
BeginAid  (u.)  **  Beginald,  a  nobleman  of  the  royal  race,"  nephew 
to  kings  Beginald  and  Olaf,  was  consecrated  in 
1217.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  following  incident 
related  by  the  Chronicle,  he  seems  to  have  been  a 
man  of  considerable  strength  of  character:  *' After 
some  days,  Beginald,  bishop  of  the  Isles  .  .  .  came 

*  Hist  Berum  Anglice,  lib.  i.  cap.  zxiv. 
f  Letter  of  Olaf  ut  supra. 
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to  the  Isles  to  visit  the  churches.     Olaf  went  to 
meet  him  with  great  alacrity,  and  was  glad  of  his 
arrival,  for  the  hishop  was  son  of  Olaf's  sister,  and 
ordered  a  great  banquet  to  be  prepared.    Reginald, 
however,  said  to  Olaf, '  I  will  not  hold  communication 
with  you,  brother,  till  the    Catholic  Church  has 
canonically  released    you    from    the  bonds  of  an 
unlawful  marriage.'"    This  bold  spirit   seems  to 
have  inhabited  a  feeble  frame,  for  we  are  told  that 
''Labouring  under  constant  infirmity,  but  never 
yielding   to    fatigue,    giving   thanks   to    God,   he 
breathed  his  last,  witnessing  by  his  life  to  his  faith, 
and  was  buried  in  the  Abbey  of  St.  Mary  of  Bushen." 
Symon  (1226  to  1244  or  1247)  *  was,  according  to 
the    Chromcle,  a    man  ''of   great   prudence,  and 
learned  in  the  Holy  Scriptures."     It  would  appear 
from  the  fact  that  he  was  entrusted  with  the  care 
of  the  diocese  of   Lismore  (Argyll),   "which,  on 
account  of  the  evilness  of  the  times,  had  fallen  into 
great  poverty,"*  as  well  as  of  his  own  diocese,  that 
he  was  also  a  man  of  considerable  ability.    In  1236, 
he  prayed  to  be  released  from  this  additional  charge, 
because  he  was  unable  "  owing  to  his  many  infirmi- 
ties to  carry  on  the  care  of  both  sees,"!  and  his 
request  was  acceded  to.    If  we  can  believe  Bishop 
Wilson,  who,  however,  quotes  no  authority,  he  had 
his  palace  at  Eirk  Michael,  t  and,  therefore,  probably 
on  the  site  of  the  modem  Bishop's  Court.    We 

*  See  note  *  p.  176. 

t  Theiner^s  "  Vetera  Monumenta "    (Mcmx  flfoc,  vol.    xadi. 
p.  808). 

\  •*  At  his  palace  at  Kirk  Michael "  {Ibid,,  vol.  xviii.  p.  128). 
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know  nothing  of  the  latter  part  of  his  episcopate, 
and  even  the  time  of  his  death  is  uncertain.* 

In  1266,  on  the  cession  of  Man  and  the  Isles  by 
Norway  to  Scotland,  the  advowson  of  the  bishopric 
passed  to  the  Scottish  king,  "  saving  however  in 
all  things  and  entirely  the  right,  jurisdiction,  and 
liberty  of  the  Church  of  Drontheim,  which  it  has  in 
respect  of  the  bishop  and  Church  of  Man."  t 
ineiMaeof  It  will  be  evident  from  what  has  been  already 

eooleslMlioal  ^ 

gj^gf*  stated  that,  during  this  period,  especially  during  the 
latter  part  of  it,  the  ecclesiastical  power  in  Man,  as 
in  England,  had  been  rapidly  increasing,  though  it 
is  not  likely  that  such  abuses  occurred  in  the  smaller 
country  as  in  the  larger,  since,  as  was  said  of  a  later 
period,  the  poverty  of  the  isle  was  its  best  protection. 

*  In  1244,  a  bull  was  issued  by  Pope  Innocent  IV.  to  the 
Archbishop  of  York  for  the  election  of  a  bishop  "  in  the  diocese 
of  Sodor  *'  [This  was  done  by  leave  of  the  Archbishop  of  Nidaros 
(Drontheim),  "  because  the  church  of  Nidaros  is  very  remote 
from  the  church  of  Man,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  most 
dangerous  sea "  (see  "  Diplomatorium  Norwegicum,'*  MofMi 
Soc,  vol.  xziii.  pp.  809-10],  while  the  Chronicle,  under  1247, 
records  that  '^  in  the  same  year  died  Symon,  of  blessed  memory, 
Bishop  of  the  Isles,  on  the  last  day  of  February  at  the  church 
of  St.  Michael  the  Archangel,"  that  "he  was  buried  in  the 
Island  of  St.  Patrick,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Germanus,  which  he 
had  himself  commenced,*'  and  that  his  death  occurred  **  in  the 
18th  year  of  his  episcopacy,  at  a  good  old  age.**  But,  if  his  tenure 
of  the  see  commenced  in  1226,  and  he  held  it  for  eighteen  years, 
his  death  must  have  taken  place  in  1244,  which,  therefore, 
must  be  considered  the  more  probable  date,  though  the 
Chronicle  states  that  the  diocese  was  vacant  for  six  years 
only,  and  that  Bishop  Bichard  was  not  appointed  till  1253. 

f  Johnstone,  '*Antiq.  Celto-Norm.**  (Mcmx  Soc,,  vol.  zxiii. 
pp.  828-88). 
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The  possessions  of  the  Church,  especially  those  of 
the  monks  and  of  the  bishop,  were  increased  from 
time  to  time  by  royal  grants,*  and  finally,  in  1257, 
it  not  only  obtained  from  Magnus  additional  lands 
and  privileges,  but  the  bishop  was  invested  with  the 
right  to  hold  a  conrt  for  his  own  demesne,  with 
powers  of  life  and  death,  t  and  the  clergy  were 
granted  freedom  from  '^all  service,  secular  exaction 
and  demand,  forfeiture  and  fine."  t  As  regards  the 
ordinary  ecclesiastical  courts,  they  were  doubtless 
originally  identical,  as  in  England,  with  the  civil 
courts,  and  perhaps  the  date  of  this  document  is 
also  that  of  their  separation  from  each  other. 

Briefly,  then,  the  chief  changes  introduced  into  ^JStbiB 
the  Manx  Church  by  its  Scandinavian  rulers  seem  to  p®"^^- 
have  been  the  placing  it  upon  a  territorial  instead 
of  a  tribal  basis ;  in  other  words,  the  substitution  of 
a  parochial  system  and  a  diocesan  episcopacy  for 
tribal  churches  with  monastic  jurisdiction  and  func- 
tional episcopacy,  and  the  introduction  of  the 
religious  orders  of  the  Church  of  Bome. 

*  We  shaU  pursne  this  subject  more  fully  in  Chap.  YII. 

f  But,  though  he  obtained  these  powers,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  he  was  a  Baron  of  the  Isle,  and  was,  therefore, 
obliged  to  do  homage  to  his  king. 

I  Add.  MSS.  {Ma/nx  8oc.,  vol.  yii.  pp.  89-02). 
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APPENDIX  A. 

TITLB     OF    SODOB.'i' 

The  title  of  Sodor  seems  to  have  been  perpetuated  in  con- 
nexion with  Man  by  the  fact,  which  the  recent  discovery  of  a 
modem  transcript  of  a  bull  of  Pope  Gregory  IX.,  dated  1281,f 
has  placed  beyond  a  doubt,  that  Peel,  or  St.  Patrick's,  Island 
was  also  called  Sodor — ^in  the  words  of  the  bull,  Hohne,  Sodor 
vel  Pile  vocatwn^  **  Holme  (Island),  called  Sodor  or  Pile." 
In  a  charter  of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Derby,  to  the  Bishop  of  Sodor, 
dated  1506,  these  words  are  repeated;  but  this,  which,  pre- 
viously to  the  above-mentioned  discovery,  was  the  first  men- 
tion of  SodoT  vel  Pile  (or  Pele),  might  have  been  explained  by 
the  argument  that,  the  old  diocese  having  so  long  ago  passed 
away,  the  true  meaning  of  Sodor  had  been  forgotten,  and  that 
by  way  of  getting  an  application  for  the  name  it  had  been 
given  to  this  little  island  of  Peel.  But  this  explanation  will 
not  now  serve,  since,  in  1281,  it  was  a  title  given  in  a  fonnal 
document  of  the  time  of  Scandinavian  rule,  and  when  the 
Scandinavian  language  must  have  been  used  by,  at  least,  the 
ruling  class.  The  true  explanation  appears  to  be  that  Peel 
island,  being  the  seat  of  the  cathedral  of  the  diocese  of  Sodor, 
took  its  name  from  the  diocese,  since  it  is  not  likely  that  Sodor 
was  the  original  name  of  an  island  to  the  west,  not  to  the 
south,  of  another.  Its  earliest  name  was  probably  Inis-Patrickt 
'*  Patrick's  Island,"  I  then  followed  the  Celtic  name.  Peel  or 
Pile,  meaning  *'fort,"  from  the  andent  round  tower  on  it. 
The  Northmen  called  it  Holme  (O.N.  hdlmr),  their  usual 
name  for  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  a  river.  Later  still,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  ecclesiastical  name  of  Sodor  was  given  to  it,  and 
in  all  formal  secular  documents,  after  1605,  relating  to  it  these 
three  last  names  are  recited.  Having  thus  accounted  for  the 
permanence  of  the  name  Sodor,  it  will  be  interesting  to  traoe 
how  Man  became  associated  with  it.  The  modem  name  of  the 
bishopric  of  Man, "  Sodor  and  Man,"  seems  to  have  arisen  from 
a  mistake  of  a  legal  draughtsman  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
who  was  ignorant  that  Man  was  ecclesiastically  called  Sodor. 

*  Though    Sodor   is   almost  certainly  the  correct  name  for  this 
diocesef  it  will  be  more  convenient,  now  that  oar  readers  are  placed  in 
poBsetwion  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  to  speak  of  it  as  Man  only, 
t  Seepp.85|171.  J  See  p.  85. 
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It  would  appear  that  by  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century 
the  terms  Sodor  and  Man  had  beoome  interchangeable,  for,  in 
a  document  of  Queen  Elizabeth's,  dated  1570,  mention  is  made 
of  '*  the  bishopric  of  the  Island  of  Sodor  or  Man.*'  In  1609,  a 
grant  of  the  Isle  of  Man  was  made  to  William,  Earl  of  Derby ; 
and  in  the  document  conveying  this  grant  all  the  possible 
titles  of  the  bishopric  are  recited  with  a  precision  which  leaves 
no  loophole  for  error :  '*  The  patronage  of  the  bishopric  of  the 
said  Isle  of  Man,  and  the  patronage  of  the  bishopric  of  Sodor, 
and  the  patronage  of  the  bishopric  of  Sodor  and  Mann."  The 
then  bishop,  Phillips,  at  once  took  advantage  of  this  new  title, 
as  in  the  following  year  he  signs  himself  '*  Sodor  et  de  Man." 
In  1685,  Bishop  Parre  is  called  "  Bishop  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  of 
Sodor,  and  of  Sodor  and  Man."  No  signature  of  his  can  be 
found,  but  his  successors,  up  to  the  time  of  Bishop  Levinz,  who 
was  appointed  in  1684,  usually  signed  themselves  "  Sodor- 
ensis,"  occasionally  **  Sodor  and  Man,  but,  since  1684,  the 
signature  has  been  either  "  Sodor  and  Mann  "  or  '*  Sodor  and 
Man."  The  fuU  title  of  the  see  at  the  present  day  is  **  Bishop 
of  the  Isle  of  Man,  of  Sodor,  of  Sodor  and  Man,  and  of  Sodor  of 
Man,"  which  accentuates  the  application  of  the  name  Sodor  to 
Peel  Island.  We  find,  therefore,  in  summing  up  our  case,  that 
the  ancient  Scandinavian  name  of  the  diocese  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Man  and  the  Isles  was  Sodor ;  that  this  name  Sodor  seems 
to  have  been  given  to  Peel  Island  as  being  the  seat  of  the 
cathedral  of  the  diocese,  and  that  at  a  later  date,  when  the 
history  of  the  name  Sodor  was  forgotten,  the  name  of  Man  was 
added  to  the  title  of  the  see.  Such  in  brief  is  the  conclusion  we 
have  arrived  at  with  reference  to  this  much-disputed  question. 
The  ancient  armorial  bearings  of  the  see  were,  according 
to  Keith's  Catalogue  of  Scotch  Bishops^  Azure,  St.  Columba 
at  sea  in  a  cock-boat,  all  proper  in  chief»  a  blazing  star,  or. 
The  present  arms  are:  On  three  ascents — ^the  Virgin  Mary, 
her  arms  extended  between  two  pillars,  dexter  a  church,  in 
base  the  three  legs.  The  whole  is  on  an  ornamental  shield, 
surmounted  by  a  bishop's  mitre. 

APPENDIX  B. 

**>  Amongst  these  (possessions)  we  have  thought  fit  to  specify 
the  following  by  their  proper  titles : — ^the  place  called  Holme, 
Sodor  or  Pile,  in  which  the  aforesaid  Cathedral  is  situate,  and 
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the  church  of  S.  Patrick  of  the  Isle,  with  all  several  properties, 
liberties  and  appnrtenanoies  rightfully  belonging  to  the  churches 
aforesaid ;  and  the  third  part  of  all  the  tithes  from  all  the 
ohurohes  established  in  the  aforesaid  island  of  Eubonia  or 
Mannia,  and  from  Bothe,  Aran,  Eya,  lie,  Inrye,  Soarpey,  Elath, 
Co[lonsay],  Muley,  Ghorhye  (?),  Cole,  Ege,    Skey,  Carrey, 

B[ ] ,  and  from  Howas  (?  Lewis),  from  the  islands  of  Alne  (?), 

from  Swostersey  and  of  the  Bishop's  h( ),  and  also  the 

lands  in  the  aforesaid  island,  to  wit  both  the  Holmetowen 
(Peel),  from  Glenfaba,  from  Fotysdeyn,  from  Ballymore,  from 
Brottby,  from  the  staff  of  S.  Patricias,  from  Knockoroker, 
from  Ballicnre,  from  Ballibrashe,  from  Jourbye,  from  Balli- 
oaime,  from  Ramsey,  also  the  lands  adjacent  to  the  Church  of 
Holy  Trinity  in  Lea[yre],  of  S.  Mary  of  Ballalanghe,  of  S. 
Maughaldns,  and  of  S.  Michael ;  and  the  lands  of  S.  Bradamus 
and  of  Eyrkbye,  of  Eyrkemarona,  of  Colusshill,  and  the  land 
of  St.  Columba  called  Herbery  (Arbory)." 


CHAPTER  VII 

SCOTTISH  AND   ENGLISH  BULB 

(1266-1405) 

THE  century  and  a  half  which  intervened  between 
the  cession  of  the  Isle  of  Man  to  Scotland 
in  1266,  and  the  commencement  of  the  Stanley 
dominion  in  1405  is  a  period  characterized  by  con- 
tinual changes  of  nominal  sovereignty,  the  history 
of  which  is,  in  many  of  its  details,  hopelessly  obscure. 
During  the  lifetime  of  Alexander  III.  the  rights  of  ^JJ^ir  of 
the  Scottish  crown  appear  to  have  been  asserted  SnSJ^ 
with  some  vigour.  When  Scotland  fell  under  the 
power  of  Edward  I.,  the  island  came  for  a  time  into 
his  possession,  and,  subsequently,  its  allegiance  was 
disputed  between  the  sovereigns  of  England  and 
Scotland,  with  varying  success,  the  EngUsh  supre- 
macy being,  in  the  end,  established.  In  the  course 
of  the  fourteenth  century  we  hear  from  time  to  time 
of  various  persons  as  ''  owners  "  or  ''  lords  "  of  Man ; 
but,  during  the  latter  part  of  that  century,  the  inter- 
nal government  of  the  island  seems  to  have  been 

largely  in  the  hands  of  the  ecclesiastical  barons, 

in 
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representing  the  great  monastic  bodies,  the  growth 
of  whose  influence,  together  with  the  increase  of 
the  papal  power,  is  the  great  feature  of  the  Church 
history  of  Man  during  this  period.  Having  thus 
stated  the  general  character  of  the  period,  we  will 
now  briefly  mention  the  chief  secular  events  by 
which  it  was  marked. 
Beottijto  rale  The  authority  of  the  Scottish  crown  over  the  Isle 
wiih  aifflouity.  Qf  jyfg^jj  ^j^g  jjQ^  established  without  some  delay  and 
difficulty.  In  1267,  King  Alexander  was  compelled 
to  send  an  expedition  against  ''the  rebels*'*  of 
Man.  The  result  of  this  expedition  was  the  sub- 
mission of  the  McyoreSj  which,  however,  was  qualified 
by  the  curious  stipulation  that  Alexander  ''  should 
not  go  to  Man  for  a  time."  t  It  is  possible  that  this 
condition  may  have  been  connected  with  the  advice 
given  to  Alexander  at  this  time  by  Henry  III.  of 
England,  that  he  should  not  go  to  the  ''Islands 
subdued  to  his  rule  .  .  .  until  the  times  with  the 
aid  of  God  are  more  propitious,"  because  "  fortune 
was  not  favourable  to  his  ancestors  when  they  went 
there  some  time  ago,"  and  because  of  the  "great 
risks"  which  would  be  "thereby  incurred  to  his 
kingdom  and  his  heirs."  t  What  Henry's  object 
was  in  giving  this  advice  is  not  known.  It  is  not 
likely  to  have  been  mere  goodwill  to  the  Scottish 
sovereign,  and  he  may  possibly  have  thought  that, 

*  "  FcBdera  "  {Manx  8oc.,  vol.  xidi.  p.  280). 
f  Inventory  of   the  Public   Records  in  Edinburgh  CasUe 
(Mtmx  Soe.f  vol.  xxii.  pp.  229-80). 
I  Exchequer   Treasury   of    Receipt.    MisceUanea    No.    j 
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if  Alexander  kept  away  from  the  islands,  Man,  at 
least,  might  fall  into  his  own  hands.  Beyond  the 
fact  of  this  expedition,  nothing*  is  known  of  Manx 
history  between  1266  and  1275,  except  that  King 
Alexander  appointed  bailiffs  in  the  island,  t  In  the 
latter  year,  if  not  before,  there  was  a  rebellion  SuJ£""°" 
against  his  government,  of  the  suppression  of  which 
we  have  the  following  accoxmt :  "  Upon  the  7th  of 
October,  the  fleet  of  the  King  of  Scotland  put  into 
the  port  of  Bonaldsway.  John  de  Yesci  and  the 
King's  nobles  immediately  landed  their  forces  on 
the  island  of  St.  Michael,  the  people  of  Man  being 
prepared  for  the  encounter,  along  with  Godred,  the 
son  of  Magnus,  whom  they  had  made  their  king 
but  a  short  time  previously.  The  chiefs  and  officers 
of  the  King  of  Scotland,  however,  sent  an  embassy 
of  peace  to  Gk>dred  and  the  people  of  Man,  offering 
them  the  peace  of  God  and  of  the  King  of  Scotland 
on  condition  of  their  laying  aside  their  absurd  pre- 
sumption, and  of  giving  themselves  up  to  the  King  J*5,p,^^oii. 
and  his  nobles.  As  Godred,  however,  and  some  of 
his  perverse  counsellors  did  not  agree  to  the  terms 
of  the  embassy,  on  the  following  day,  before  sunrise, 
whilst  darkness  still  covered  the  earth,   ...  an 

*  SaoheTereU's  aocoimt  of  this  period  must  be  regarded  as 
fictitious.  Indeed,  he  himself  says,  '*  To  say  truth,  we  have  so 
little  certainty  of  these  times,  that  we  rather  expose  their 
ignorance  than  inform  ourselves  '*  (Mcmw  Soc.^  vol.  i.  p.  60). 

f  "  Chronicle  of  Lanercost  **  (Ma/nx  £foc.,  vol.  zxii.  p.  282). 
The  first  of  these  "  was  Godred  Mac  Mara,  then  Alan,  the  son 
of  the  Coimt,  after  him  Maurice  Okefair,  after  him  Beginald, 
chaplain  of  the  King." 
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Man  remained 
subject  to 
Alexander  tiU 
hisdeftttL 


Edward  I. 
takes 
possession  of 


engagement  took  place,  and  the  unfortunate  people 
of  Man,  running  away,  fell  miserably."*! 

It  would  seem  that  their  easy  defeat  resulted 
mainly  from  the  division  of  opinion  which  existed 
among  them.  If  G-odred,  as  is  probable,  was  among 
the  slain,  the  male  line  of  Godred  Grovan  expired  in 
his  person.  I 

After  this  victory  it  may  be  assumed,  in  the 
absence  of  any  information  to  the  contrary,  that 
the  island  continued  under  Alexander's  rule  till  his 
death  in  1285.  Indeed,  there  is  positive  evidence  that 
Man  was  part  of  his  dominion  in  1284,  when,  on  the 
Scottish  throne  being  settled  on  Margaret,  the  "  Maid 
of  Norway,*'  Alexander's  only  grandchild,  Man  is 
included  as  one  of  her  future  possessions,  and,  two 
years  later,  whea  it  was  in  this  position,  it  must 
have  been  subject  to  the  regency  appoitited  to  govern 
during  her  minority.  But  Edward  I.  of  England 
was  evidently  in  possession  of  the  island  before 
her  death,  which  was  in  September,  1290;  for,  in 
February  of  that  year,§  he  informed  ''the  keepers 
of  the  land  of  Mann,  and  ...  all  other  his  friends, 
bailiffs,  and  faithful  subjects,"  that  he  had  given  a 
safe  conduct  to  certain  merchants  for  "  the  despatch 
of  their  business  "  ||  there,  and,  in  June,  he  issued  a 


*  "Chronicle   of  Laneroost"    {Mcmx   Soc,  vol.  xxii.   pp. 
282-8). 

f  Oar  Chronicle  states  that  587  of  the  Manx  were  slain. 

I  The  female  line,  as  we  shall  see,  survived  a  little  longer. 

§  128^90.    We,  for  simplicity,  will  use  the  latter  date  in  all 
cases. 

II  February  6th.     Calendar  of  Patent  Bolls,   18  Edw.  I. 
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writ  to  the  inhabitants  of  Man  in  favour  of  "Walter 

de  Huntrecnmbe,"  whom  he  appointed  as  custodian 

of  that  isle  which  Bichard  de  Bnrgo,  Earl  of  Ulster, 

had  surrendered  into  his  hands.*     It  was  during 

this  year,  too,  that  he  demanded  and  received  a 

pledge  from  the  "  People  of  the  Isle  of  Man,"  who 

promised  that  they  would  not  "rebel  against  his 

power,  or  o£Eend,  or  maliciously  injure  or  annoy  any 

of  his  people  .  .  .  under  forfeiture  of  two  thousand 

pounds  of   silver."  +     In  July,  1291,  "the  Noble 

Lady  Maria,  Queen  of  Man,"t  a  member  of  the 

Scandinavian  royal  family  of  Man,§  did  homage  to 

Edward   at    Perth,  when  she   probably  took    the  g^^^^^ 

opportunity  of  claiming  the  Manx  crown,  though,  o'M"- 

as  would  appear  from  what  follows,  without  success. 

In  the  following  year  (1292)  the  Manx  complained 

of  "  trespasses  and  injuries  "  ||  done  to  them,  and  so 

On  the  6th  of  June  he  issued  a  similar  safe-conduct.  In  1280, 
mention  is  made  of  "two  preachers  going  into  Ireland  with 
letters  of  the  King  of  England  in  respect  of  the  land  of  Mann  " 
(Exchequer  Bolls,  Scotland,  vol.  1.  p.  47). 

*  He  also  issued  a  mandate  to  the  bailiffs  under  the  said 
Richard  to  deliver  the  castle  and  island  to  the  said  Waiter, 
and  granted  simple  protection  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  Isle  of 
Man.  On  the  11th  of  June,  he  gave  a  protection  for  Walter  de 
Huntercombe,  going  on  his  service  to  Man;  on  the  17th,  a 
protection  was  issued  for  John  de  VaUibus ;  and,  on  the  16th, 
attorneys  were  nominated  for  de  Huntercombe  and  for  John  de 
Vallibus  going  with  him  (Calenda/r  of  Patent  BolU,  18Edw.  I.) 

t  "Fcedera"  {Manx  8oe.,  vol.  vii.  pp.  110-11). 

t  19  Edw.  I.  (Ibid.,  vol.  vii  pp.  11&-16). 

§  *'Bot.  Pari.  88  Edw.  I."  (Ibid.,  vol.  vii.  p.  186).  See  also 
Ma/nx  8vm,  (March,  1900),  letter  by  the  Bev.  T.  Talbot  on 
"  Mary,  Queen  of  Man  and  Countess  of  Stratheme." 

II  "  Rot.  Pat."  (Ibid.,  vol  vii.  pp.  121-2). 
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Edward  appointed  three  justices  to ''  hear  and  deter- 
mine "  these  complaints,  according  to  Manx  law  and 
custom.*  The  only  result  of  this  inquiry  was  the 
outlawry  of  a  certain  Donekan  Mactoryn,  t  but  the 
sentence  was  shortly  afterwards  annulled  by  Edward, 
it  having  been  discovered  that  the  charges  brought 
against  him  were  erroneous.  I  Early  in  1293,  Walter 
de  Huntercombe,  by  Edward's  order,  surrendered 
Bdwardgrante  the  island  to  Johu  Balliol,  reserving,  however,  not 
Baiiioi.  only  his  (Edward's)  rights  as  lord  paramount,  but 

those  "  of  any  other  whomsoever."  §  It  is  probable 
that  this  curious  phrase  was  issued  in  view  of  the 
two  claimants  of  the  Manx  crown,  one  of  whom, 
Maria,  has  already  been  mentioned.  She  again,  at 
this  time,  brought  forward  her  claim  before  Edward, 
who  told  her  that  she  should  apply  to  the  King  of 
Scotland,  "  in  that  the  said  land  was  at  that  time 
held  of  the  said  King."  || 

As  to  the  other  claimant,  Aufrica,  who  asserted 

that  she  was  heiress  of  Magnus,  King  of  Man, 

AnfHoa'seiaim  Edward  appears  to  have  given  her  the  same  advice, 

tolheManz 

orown.  since,  in  her  appeal  to  him,  she  complained  that 

Balliol  had  refused  to  listen  to  her.U  In  consequence 

*  "  Rot.  Pat."  {Mtmx  8oe.,  vol.  vii.  pp.  121-2). 

f  **  Boi  Scot."  (Ibid.,  vol.  vii.  p.  180).  Perhaps  he  was  the 
same  as  the  Dunoan  Matkory  who  was  justice  of  Man  in  1290. 
See  **  Bot.  Pari.  18  Edw.  I."  Ibid.,  vol.  vii.  p.  112;  see  also 
note  §  p.  191. 

I  «*  Rot.  Scot."  {Ibid.,  vol.  vii.  pp.  180-1). 
§  Ibid.,  vol.  vii.  pp.  125-6. 

II  Ibid,,  vol.  vii.  pp.  127-9,  and  see  also  "Rot.  Pari.  8 
Edw.  I."    {Ibid.,  vol.  vii.  pp.  186-^). 

%  "  Rot.  Soot."  {Ibid.,  vol.  vii.  pp.  127-9). 
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of  this,  a  writ  commanding  the  appearance  of  Balliol 
"to  answer  upon  an  appeal  to  the  King  of  England'** 
was  issued.  It  is  not  known  whether  Balliol  obeyed 
the  summons,  but  these  claims  were  not  again  heard 
of  till  twelve  years  later,  in  1306,  when  John  de  gs^jjo* 
Waldeboef,  grandson  of  Maria,  probably  taking 
advantage  of  the  temporary  disgrace  of  Antony  de 
Beck,  Bishop  of  Durham,  who  was  then  owner  of 
Man,  petitioned  Edward  to  hear  his  claim.  Edward, 
consequently,  referred  the  petition  to  the  justices  of 
the  King's  Bench,  t 

In  the  following  year,  Aufrica  granted  all  her  right 
in  the  Isle  of  Man  to ''  the  noble  and  potent  man 
Simon  de  Montecuto."  t  It  does  not  appear  whether 
the  claim  either  of  Waldeboef  or  of  Montacute 
obtained  recognition.  All  that  is  known  is  that  Sir 
William  de  Montacute,  grandson  of  Sir  Simon,  was 
afterwards  in  possession  of  Man.  §  In  the  meantime, 
important  events,  which  indirectly  affected  Man, 
had  been  passing  elsewhere.  In  1294,  Balliol 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  Norway  and  France, 

*  "  Rot.  Soot."  {Manx  Soe.,  vol.  vii.  pp.  127-9). 

+  "Roi  Pari."  {Ihid.,  vol.  vU.  pp.  186-6). 

X  Dods.  MSS.  (Bib.  Bod.  Oxon)  (Ibid,,  pp.  187-8).  Camden 
{Ma/nx  8oc,f  vol.  iv.  p.  101)  asserts  that  she  was  Sir  Simon's 
wife,  and  the  "  Traditionary  Ballad  "  {Manx  BaXladB,  pp.  1^18), 
written  circa  1507,  marries  a  daughter  of  "  King  Goree  "  (pro- 
bably Aufrica)  to  Sir  William,  son  of  Sir  Simon,  but  he  must 
have  been  too  young  for  this.  Mr.  Talbot,  on  the  other  hand 
(Letters  in  Manx  Sun^  1898),  points  out  from  contemporary 
evidence  that  the  name  of  Sir  Simon's  wife  in  1290  was  Isabella. 
(See  Placitorum  Abbreviation  p.  221,  London,  1811.)  Sir  Simon 
may,  however,  have  married  twice.  §  See  p.  194. 
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gejouof         and  revolted  against  his    over-lord.      Upon  this, 

Edward,  after  the  capture  of  Berwick,  marched  into 

Scotland,  when  Balliol  at  once  surrendered  himself. 

Scotland  was  then  (1296)  treated  as  a  forfeited  fief, 

fSSS^S^ot    ^^^*  doubtless,  Man  was  taken  over  in  the  same 

fSobSSiyftf"*  way.     Indeed  there  is  indirect  confirmation  that 

toAnfo^de     this  was  the  case  from  a  summons  addressed  by 

Beck, 

Edward  to  Mark,  Bishop  of  Sodor,  to  do  homage,* 
and  from  a  letter  of  protection  given  by  him  to  one 
who  is  "  about  to  set  out  for  the  parts  of  the  Isle 
of  Man  on  the  service  of  the  Venerable  Father 
A[ntony  de  Beck],  Bishop  of  Durham/*  +  The 
latter  document  also  indicates  that  this  able  and 
ambitious  prince-palatine  and  bishop  had  been  put 
in  possession  of  Man  by  Edward  in  1298,  if  not 
earlier,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  was  its  lord  in  1307, 
since,  in  that  year.  King  Edward  I.,  who  had  had 
several  quarrels  with  de  Beck,  issued  a  writ  sum- 
moning him  to  show  cause  why  he  should  not 
resume  the  island  into  his  own  hands.!  But 
S'btedeatti  Edward  n.,  who  succeeded  his  father  nine  days 
inimo.  j^^^  ijJjq  jgg^g  q£  jjj^g  ^TOt,§  was  on  good  terms  with 

*  "  Rot.  Scot.  34  Edw.  I."  (August  29, 1296).  From  Talbot's 
letters  in  Mcunx  Sim,  1898. 

+  "  Bot.  Pftt.  26  Edw.  I.,"  (October  21, 1298).    Ibid. 

I  "  Foedera,"  vol.  ii.  p.  1058  (Mcmx  8oo.,  vol.  vii.  pp.  189-10). 
Camden's  story  that  Sir  William  de  Montacute  drove  the 
Scots  out  of  Man  between  1805  and  1807  may  be  dismissed 
with  little  ceremony,  because  it  is  highly  improbable  that 
they  were  in  possession  of  it  at  that  time.  With  this  story 
also  falls  the  statement  that  Montacute  mortgaged  it  to  de 
Beck  (see  Camden,  in  Manx  Soc,  vol.  iv.  p.  101). 

§  July  7. 
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de  Beck,*  and  therefore  allowed  him  to  retain  Man 
till  his  death  on  the  20th  of  March,  1310.  t  On  the 
1st  of  May  following,  the  King  granted  it  to  Henry 
de  Bello  Monte  (Beaumont) .  I  His  tenure  of  it,  how- 
ever, was  a  very  brief  one,  seeing  that,  in  the  same 
year,  the  king  took  the  island  into  his  own  hands 
to  be  governed  by  Gilbert  Makaskel "  §  and  Bobert 
de  Leibum,  constable  of  the  castle  of  Cocker- 
mouth. 

During  this  year  we  find  Edward  asking  the  men  SiS^^ 
of  Bristol  to  "despatch  in  all  haste  to  the  Isle  of  ffiSf^''''' 
Man  .  .  .  the  navy  ...  so  that  it  may  be  there 
to  conduct  ...  Sir  Simon  de  Montagu,  whom  we 
have  made  admiral  of  our  navy,  to  go  from  thence 
with  our  English  navy  against  our  enemies  in 
Scotland.''  || 

In  1311,  King  Edward  granted  the  island  to  Peter 
de  GavestonlF  and  issued  a  writ  in  which  he  en- 
joined his  sheriffs,  bailiffs  and  faithful  subjects  in 
the  coxmties  of  Chester,  Lancaster,  Cumberland, 
and  Westmoreland  to  afford  assistance  to  the 
seneschal**  of  Man  against  Bobert  Bruce,  who, 
as  the  King  had  heard,  intended  to  despatch  all 

*  On  November  12, 1807,  in  a  letter  to  Pope  Clement  I.,  he 
spoke  of  him  as  *'  amicus  noster  carissimus  '*  (Talbot). 

f  Stowe's  AnnalSt  p.  215. 

i  **  Bot.  orig.  in  Curia  Scacc."  {Manx  8oc,,  vol.  vii.  pp.  141-2). 

§  Ibid.  (Ibid,,  vol.  vii.  pp.  148-4).  This  GUbert  Makaskel 
was  de  Beck's  seneschal. 

II  "Bot.  Scot."  {Ibid.,  vol.  vii.  pp.  146-7). 

IT  Cott.  MSS.,  vol.  i.  No.  81. 

**  Makaskel,  who  is  spoken  of  as  de  Beck's  seneschal,  as  if  de 
Beck  were  stiU  alive. 
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his  navy  to  the  Isle  of  Man  "for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  it  and  of  estabUshing  a  retreat  there."* 
From  a  further  writ  we  learn  that  Bruce  seems  to 
have  had  partisans  within  the  isle  whom  the  king 
ordered  to  be  arrested.  +  In  1312,  Edward  II. 
ordered  "  Gilbert  Makaskell,"  now  called  "  keeper," 
to  hand  over  monies  to  the  keeper  of  the  stores  at 
the  Port  of  Carlisle.  I  In  this  year  Henry  de  Bello 
Monte  again  received  Man,  and  was  deprived  of  it 
for  abuses  committed  by  him  there  and  elsewhere.  § 
But  English  rule  in  Man  was  now  to  be  interrupted 
SS^ytiie'  for  a  time  by  the  Scots,  who  took  possession  of  the 
Bracel*^  island.     The  Chronicle  gives  the  following  account 

of  this  occurrence  :  ''  In  the  year  1318,  on  the  18th 
of  May,  Lord  Eobert  [Bruce] ,  King  of  Scotland,  put 
in  at  Bamsay  with  a  large  number  of  ships,  and  on  the 
following  Sunday  went  to  the  nunnery  at  Douglas, 
where  he  spent  the  night,  and  on  Monday  laid  siege 
to  the  Castle  of  Bushen,  which  was  defended  by 
the  Lord  Dungali  Mac  Dowyle||  against  the  said 


*  "  Rot.  Soot."  {Ma/nsB  8oe.,  voj.  vii.  pp.  149-61)  (December 
16, 1811). 
t  Ibid.  (Ibid.,  vol.  vii.  pp.  162-^)  (December  16, 1811). 

I  Ibid.  (Ibid.,  vol.  vii.  pp.  164-6).  At  this  time  Edward 
ordered  his  bailifiis,  &c.,  not  to  inflict  any  injury  on  the  "  men  of 
the  Isle  of  Man,  who  have  hitherto  adhered  to  as  and  to  our 
faithful  subjects,  and  still  adhere."  '*  Rot.  Pat."  (Ibid.  vol.  viL 
pp.  166-7)  (June  18,  1812) ;  and  "  Rot.  Pari."  (Ibid.,  vol.  vii. 
pp.  159-61). 

§  "  Rot.  orig.  in  Curia  Scacc."  (Ibid.^  vol.  vii.  p.  168). 

II  Who  he  was  and  on  whose  behalf  he  held  the  island  we 
are  not  told. 
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Lord  King  until  the  Tuesday  after  the  Feast  of  St. 
Barnabas  the  Apostle  (June  21),  on  which  day  the 
said  Lord  King  took  the  Castle."  On  the  20th  of  JJ^^ggSph* 
December,  in  the  same  year,  Bruce  granted  the  f^^y' 
island  to  Thomas  Bandolf,*  Earl  of  Moray,  "to 
have  and  to  hold  to  the  said  Thomas  and  his  heirs, 
of  us  and  of  our  heirs,  in  fee  and  heirship,  and  for 
a  free  royalty,  without  any  restraint,  freely,  peace- 
ably, fully  and  honorably,  with  the  advowsons  of 
churches  and  monasteries  .  .  .  together  with  royal 
government  and  justice,  to  be  administered  over  all 
men  inhabiting  the  aforesaid  Islands.  As  well  as  Tenmofihe 
over  all  men  of  the  Bishopric  there  ...  So  that 
no  minister  of  ours  may  from  henceforth  enter  upon 
the  premises  within  the  aforesaid  islands.  Save  and 
except  to  us  and  our  heirs,  the  patronage  of  the 
episcopal  See  there,  and  its  government  in  all  other 
respects.  Finding  for  us  and  our  heirs  ...  six  ships  t 
annually,  each  of  twenty-six  oars  .  •  .  and  rendering 
annually  ...  a  hundred  marks  sterling,  &c."  I 

In  1814  took  place  the  Battle  of  Bannockbum, 
which  resulted  in  the  consolidation  of  Brace's 
power.  The  new  ruler  of  Man,  however,  had 
to  fight  the  EngUsh  there  in  that  year ;  §  and,  on 

*  He  bore  the  more  modem  arms  of  the  Kings  of  the  Isles, 
viz.,  three  hmnan  legs,  armed,  conjoined,  and  bending  the 
Imees"  (Camden,  Mcmx  8oc.,  vol.  iv.  p.  102). 

f  This  tribute  of  the  six  ships  looks  as  if  the  old  Scandi- 
navian system  of  compelling  each  of  the  six  sheadings  to  supply 
BO  many  ships  had  continued  to  be  in  vogue. 

J  "Add.  MS."  {Manx  8oc.,  vol.  vii.  pp.  162-6). 

§  See  "Rot.  Pari."  (Ibid.,  vol.  vu.  pp.  166-7)  for  petition 
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Ascension  Day,  in  1816,  Bichard  de  MandeviUe 
"  with  his  brothers  and  others  of  note/'  and  a  body 
^aMtiaof  of  Irish  freebooters,  disembarked  at  Eonaldsway 
South  BamUe.  ^nd  demanded  either  a  grant  of  land  or  a  supply  of 
provisions,  cattle,  and  money.  The  Manx  replied 
"  that  they  would  give  nothing,  but  were  prepared 
to  resist  them  in  the  open  field ;  the  Irish  messengers 
returned,  and  reported  the  answer  they  had  received; 
upon  this  the  Irish,  roused  to  anger,  inmiediately  set 
up  their  war-song,  prepared  for  the  contest,  and 
advanced  in  two  bodies  against  the  Manxmen  till 
they  came  along  the  side  of  Wardfel,*  to  an  open 
spot,  where  was  the  residence  of  one  John  Mande- 
ville.  Here  the  hostile  parties  met  and  fought.  At 
the  first  onset  the  Manxmen  turned  and  fled,  leaving 
nearly  forty  men  dead  on  the  field.  The  Irish  pur- 
sued, some  on  foot,  and  others  on  horseback,  killing 
and  wounding  great  numbers,  plundering  the  country 
of  its  valuables,  and  discovering  at  leisure  much 
money  that  had  been  long  concealed  in  various 
places.  They  came  afterwards  to  the  Abbey  of 
Bushen,  which  they  plundered,  seizing  both  the 
furniture  and  the  herds  and  flocks,  leaving  absolutely 
nothing.  When  they  had  spent  a  month  in  this 
fashion  they  loaded  their  ships  with  the  choice 
plunder  of  the  country  and  returned  home."t  It 
seems  probable  that  this  descent  on  Man  was  a 

of  Donekan  de  Mackoury  stating  that  he  **  has  lived  the  whole 
of  this  year  in  Man  in  great  distress,  in  the  service  of  the  King 
against  the  enemies  aforesaid"  (t.e.,  the  Scots). 
*  Now  South  Barnile.  f  Chron.  Ma/n.^  pp.  111-18 
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reprisal  for  Bruce'g  proceedings  in  Ireland.    It  is 
gnite  impossible,  then,  to  say  whether  it  was  the  ^J^J^J^ 
English  or  the  Scots  who  were  in  possession  of  Man  B^weroin 
between  1313  and  1317,*  but,  in  the  latter  year,  it  SS^bet^^ 

.  1313  and  1317. 

was  evidently  the  English  who  were  its  masters, 
seeing  that,  on  the  6th  of  July,  Edward  11.  states 
that  he  had  committed  the  island  to  the  safe  keeping 
of  John  de  Athy  and  orders  him  to  provide  three 
ships  and  "  a  sufficient  armament  of  warlike  men  "  to 
protect  "  it  against  the  hostile  attacks  of  our  enemies 
and  rebels  the  Scots."  t  And  yet,  three  months  later, 
Bandolf ,  Earl  of  Moray,  is  spoken  of  as  "  being  about 
to  set  out  for  the  parts  of  Man,"  t  but  whether  he 
arrived  there  or  not  is  not  known.  In  1318,  there 
was  a  truce  between  England  and  Scotland,  and, 
judging  by  the  fact  that  when,  in  1328,  the  inde- 
pendence of  Scotland  was  formally  acknowledged, 
the  King  of  England  gave  an  undertaking  not  to 
assist  any  enemies  of  the  Scots  to  dispossess  them 
of  Man,§  it  is  probable  that  Man  had  before  that  J^^ertiTe 
date  reverted  to  Scotland.  Accordingly,  in  1329,  SSl^im" 
when  Eichard  de  Mandeville,  "with  a  multitude 
of  Scottish  felons,"  II  probably  disaffected  subjects 
of  the  youthful  King  of  Scotland,  attacked  Man, 
Edward  III.  sent  an  expedition  to  drive  him  out.|| 
He  may,  taking  advantage  of   Brace's  death   in 

*  According  to  Talbot  (letters  in  Manx  Sim,  1898)  Man  was  in 
possession  of  the  English  the  whole  time  between  1818  and  1817. 
+  10  Edw.  II.  (Mwnx  8oe.,  vol.  vii.  pp.  169-70). 

I  "  Rot.  Pat.  et  Clans.  Cancell.  Hib."  (lUd.,  vol.  vii.  p.  168). 
§  "  FoBdera"  (Ibid,,  vol.  vii.  pp.  176-7). 

II  "  Rot.  Pat.  Hib."  {Ibid.,  vol.  vii.  pp.  178-9). 

VOL.   I.  14 
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this  year,  and  the  accession  of  a  child  of  seven 
years  old,  have  done  this  with  a  view  of  seizing 
Man,  hut,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  that  he 
was  simply  carrying  out  his  promise,  Mandeville's 
usurpation  being  dangerous  to  both  kingdoms,  and 
it  is  certain  that  in  this  year  the  Scots  exacted  a 
tax  of  one-tenth  of  a  penny  on  all  Manx  farm  rents.* 
All  this,  however,  is  somewhat  obscure,  and  it  is 
not  till  1333  that  we  are  on  firmer  ground.  On  the 
80th  of  May,  in  that  year,  after  the  battle  of  HaJidon 
Hill,  which  re-established  English  supremacy, 
Edward  gave  orders  that  possession  should  be 
taken  of  Man.t  This  shows,  at  least,  that  the 
Scots  were  in  possession  of  it  just  prior  to  that  time. 
Edward's  orders  were  evidently  carried  out,  since, 
on  the  8th  of  June  following,  he  granted  the  custody  I 
of  the  island  to  Sir  William  de  Montacute,§  and, 
further,  on  the  9th  of  August,  he  gave  it  to  him  as 
his  absolute  possession — in  the  words  of  the  grant — 
he  '*  remitted,  surrendered,  and  .  .  .  assigned  peaceful 
possession  of  all  the  rights  and  claims  which  we 
have,  have  had,  or  in  any  way  could  have  in  the 
Isle  of  Man,  ...  so  that  neither  we,  nor  our  heirs, 
nor  any  other  in  our  name  shall  be  able  to  exact  or 
dispose  of  any  right  or  claim  in  the  aforesaid  Island,"  || 
thus  not  reserving   any  service  to  be  rendered  to 

*  Exchequer  Bolls  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  151. 

f  **  Bot.  orig.  in  Curia  Bcacc."  (Mtmx  8oe,,  vol.  vii.  pp.  180-1). 

I  "  FoBdera  "  {Ihid.,  p.  182).  These  dates  are  wrongly  given 
as  in  1884. 

§  Grandson  of  Sir  Simon  de  Montacute  and  Aufrica  (see  p. 
187).  II  7  Edw.  III.  {Manx  Soc,  vol.  arii.  p.  22). 
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himflelf.     But  Sir  William,  who  was  created  the  Sl^^^t^n 


first  Earl  of  Salisbory  in  1387,  seems  to  have  been 
xmable  or  nnwilling  to  protect  the  island  *  against 
the  Scots,  who,  profiting  by  England  having  become 
involved  in  war  with  France  in  1336,  again  threatened 
it.  Consequently,  in  1343, ''  the  men  of  the  com- 
mnnity  of  the  Isle  of  Man  "  t  paid  a  fine  of  three 
hmidred  marks  in  order  **  to  enjoy  a  certain  suffer- 
ance of  peace  with  them  for  the  period  of  one  year ;  "t 
and,  in  the  same  year,  Edward  permitted  "  honest 
men ''  I  of  the  Isle  of  Man  to  treat  with  the  Scots, 
provided  that  they  did  not  afford  them  assistance  with 
"  arms  or  provisions."  I  This  state  of  affairs  must 
necessarily  have  been  put  an  end  to  by  the  battle  of 
Neville's  Cross,  in  1346,  when  King  David  of  SiJ^  to** 
Scotland  was  defeated  and  captured,  and  from  witT''^'^^ 
henceforth,  though  the  Scots  had  by  no  means 
given  up  the  idea  of  recovering  Man,  they  never 
again  made  any  formidable  attempt  to  enforce  their 
claim  to  its  possession.  §     Sir  William  de  Montacute 

*  The  statement  of  "  the  Supposed  True  Ghroniole  of  the  Isle 
of  Man,"  that  he  "  conquered  the  Isle  of  Man,  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Seota'*  {Mana  8oe.,  vol.  zii.  p.  7)  in  1885,  is  not  likely  to 
be  cotreot. 

t  **  Bot.  Litt.  Clans."  {Mema  8oe.,  vol.  vii.  pp.  192-6). 

t  "  Bot.  Scot."  (Ibid.,  pp.  196-7).  The  conquest  of  the  island 
from  the  Soots  by  Sir  W.  de  Montacute  has  been  attributed  by 
yarious  historians  (Stow,  Le  Baker,  Largman,  Lettenhove,  Galf) 
to  1840,  1842,  and  1844  respectively,  but,  in  view  of  the  above 
statements,  his  conquest  of  it  at  any  of  the  periods  mentioned 
must  be  regarded  as  doubtful. 

§  In  1876,  George  de  Dunbar,  Count  of  the  Marches,  was 
recognized  as  **  Lord  of  Annandale  and  Man  "  by  Bobert  II.  of 
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died  in  1344,  and,  either  then,  or  at  a  later  date, 

was  succeeded  by  his  son  of  the  same  name,  who, 

in  1381,  was  styled  "  Lord  of  Man."  *     Nothing 

is  now  heard  of  Man  till  1377,  in  which  year,  if 

s«S^"^      Capgrave's  information  be  correct,  "the  Frenschmen 

inounioiis.       took  the  Hde  of  Man,  al  save  the  Castel  whech  Ser 

Hew  Tyrel  manfully  defended :  but  thei  of  the  ylde 

were  fayn  to  gyve  the  Frenschmen  a  M.  marc,  that 

thei  schuld  not  brenn  her  houses."  t    In  1388,  the 

Scots  troubled  Man  for  the  last  time,  Bobert,  Earl 

of  Fife,  and  Archembald  Douglas,  Lord  of  Galloway, 

SfontoSSfn**  having  "  spoiled  it."t     Four  years  later,  Sir  WiUiam 

ggdM^to      ^^  Montacute  II.  sold  the  island  "  with  the  crowne  " 

^^^'  to  Sir  William  Le  Scroop,  Eichard  II. 's  under- 

chamberlain ;  for,  according  to  Capgrave,  "he  that 

is  lord  of  this  yle  may  were  a  crowne."  §     In  1399, 

Henry  lY.  ascended  the  English  throne  and  caused 

Le  Scroop,  who  had  taken  Bichard's  side,  to  be 

beheaded.    All  adverse  or  opposing  claims  having 

then  expired,  the  island  came  into  the  absolute 

possession  of  the  English  Crown,  and  was  granted 

Scotland,  who  informed  him  that  he  had  agreed  with  *'ihe 
illnstrioas  James  de  Douglas  *'  that  he  should  marry  his  (G.  de 
Dunbar's)  daughter,  and  that  he  had  promised  them  5,000 
aores  of  land  in  the  Isle  of  Man  as  a  marriage  portion,  when  he 
or  they  became  possessed  of  it  "  either  through  war,  agreement 
of  peace,  or  any  convention  or  composition.*' —  "  Begistrum 
Magni  Sigilli  Scotorom  "  {Ma/nx  8oc.,  vol  vii.  pp.  208-4). 

*  "  Formulare  Anglicanum  "  {Ibid.t  vol.  vii.  pp.  206-7). 

+  "  Chronicle  of  England"  (Ibid.,  vol.  iv.  p.  78). 

I  Holinshead,  vol.  ii.  p.  248  (lUd,,  p.  282). 

§  Ibid,,  vol.  iv.  p.  78.  In  1898,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  who 
had  been  condemned  on  a  charge  of  treason,  was  confined  in 
Peel  Castle  ("  Rot.  Pari."    Ibid,,  vol.  vii.  pp.  212-8). 
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by  Henry  to  Henry  de  Percy,  Earl  of  Northumber-  iti^ipnanted 
land,  subject  to  the  service  of  carrying,  "  on  the  ^fSJ^* 
coronation  days  of  us  and  our  heirs,"  the  sword,  SSSl*'*™**^' 
"called  the  Lancaster  Sword."  *  In  1403,  the  Percies 
rebelled  and  were  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Shrews- 
bury.   The  earl  himself,  who  was  not  present  at  the 
battle,  being  detained  by  illness  at  Berwick,  sub- 
mitted to  the  king  and  was  pardoned.    But  it  seems 
that,  although  he  was  not  then  attainted,  his  property, 
or,  at  any  rate,  the  Isle  of  Man,  was  seized  to  the 
king's  use,  and  was  not  restored  to  him  on  his  sub- 
mission, because,  in  1405,  the  King  ordered  John 
Stanley  and  William  Stanley,  when  they  had  taken 
''  the  Castle  and  Island,"  to  hold  the  same  in  his 
name.!    Later  on  in  the  same  year,  he  granted  the  And, after 

,  ,       ,  .      ^         ,     **>•*'  rebellion 

island  to  John  Stanley,  "  Chivaler,"  for  life,t  and,  ^^^Jf*^ 
in  the  following  year,  he  cancelled  this  grant  and 
gave  the  island  with  its  castles  and  royalties,  "  not 
exceeding  four  hundred  pounds  per  annum,"  §  with 
the  patronage  of  the  bishopric,  to  Sir  John  Stanley,  I| 
his  heirs  and  assigns,  on  the  service  of  rendering  two 
falcons  on  paying  homage  and  two  falcons  to  all 
future  kings  of  England  on  the  day  of  their  corona- 
tion.ir 

*  "Rot.  Litt.  Pat."  (Manx  8oc„  vol.  vii.  pp.  216-19). 

f  "  FoBdera  "  {Ibid,,  vol.  viL  pp.  228-9). 

X  Ibid.  (Ibid.,  vol.  vii.  pp.  282-4). 

§  Ibid.  (Ibid.,  vol.  vii  p.  240). 

II  The  oircumstanoe  of  this  grant  having  been  made  before 
the  attainder  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  which  was  on 
December  2,  1406,  rendered  the  title  of  the  Stanley  famOy  of 
doubtful  legality,  as  will  be  seen  later  (Ibid.,  vol.  xii.  pp.  27 
and  89).  IF  "  Foedera  "  (Ibid.,  vol.  vii.  pp.  286-46). 
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A  diniuj  In  1405  there  ends  a  dismal  period  of  Manx  history, 

period  of  Manx  '^  *' 

nistory.  during  which  the  nnfortxinate  island  changed  its 

mlers  so  often  that  they  could  have  taken  but  little 
interest  in  it.  Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  they  con- 
fined themselves  to  taking  all  they  could  out  of  it, 
while  doing  as  little  as  possible  for  it.  Under  such 
circumstances  it  would  seem  that  the  condition  of  the 
people  must  have  been  a  miserable  one ;  as  regards 
four  definite  periods,  there  is  positive  proof  that  it  was 
so.  Thus,  in  1290,  the  island  was  described  as  being 
''  desolate  and  full  of  wretchedness;  "  *  in  1316,  the 
country  was  ''  plundered  of  all  its  valuables,'*  t  and, 
in  1400  and  1403,  the  people  were  compelled  to  buy 
^omuooof  ^"^  ^  Ireland  for  their  relief  and  support.!  But, 
ihe  people.  though  most  of  the  people  were  probably  in  a  posi- 
tion of  dependence,  it  would  seem,  judging  by  the 
fact  that  Edward  III.,  in  1343,  gave  the  Manx  per- 
mission to  ''  treat  and  agree  '*  §  with  the  Scots,  and 
"  to  traffic  with  whomsoever  they  will,"  §  that  their 
chief  men  were  personages  of  some  consideration. 
The  governing  classes  to  whom  this  independence  of 
action  was  permitted  probably  consisted  mainly  of 
the  ecclesiastical  barons,  representing  the  abbeys  of 
Fumess,  Bushen,  Bangor  and  Sabhal,  and  others.  It 
is,  as  has  already  been  stated,  the  increase  in  the  power 

*  •*  FoBdera  "  {Manx  8oe.,  vol.  vii.  p.  111). 

f  *«  Ghron.  Man."  {Ibid.y  vol.  xzii.  p.  118).  The  period  1811-21 
was  one  of  famine  in  England. 

I  *'  Bot.  Soot."  and  "Bot  Hib."  (Ibid,,  veil  viL  pp.  700-% 
288-4,  and  227).  It  is  not  known  whether  the  epidemios  of 
1848-9, 1888-0, 1876, 1882  and  1890-1  reached  Man  or  not. 

§  "  Rot.  Soot."  (Ibid.,  voL  vu.  pp.  196-7). 
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of  these  barons,  who  seem  to  have  taken  the  place  of 
the  secular  freeholders,  together  with  the  growing 
ascendency  of  the  popes,  which  is  the  most  striking 
fact  characteristic  of  this  period.  The  freeholders  LandtMitire. 
having  disappeared,  the  land  became  the  demesne  of 
the  king,  who,  whilst  granting  a  portion  of  it  to  the 
barons,  retained  the  rest  in  his  own  possession,  to  be 
occupied  by  tenants-at-wiU  *  paying  rent. 

The  degradation  of  the  social  position  of  the  Manx  comtitatioiL 
would  be  accompanied  by  a  Uke  change  in  their  con- 
stitutional position,  this  being  probably  the  period 
''since  King  Orryes  Dayes"  (1266),  during  which 
the  Keys  ceased  to  be  ''  in  certainty  "  and  could  not 
even  exist  "  without  the  Lord's  will."  + 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  afiEoirs  of  the  Church,  thb  ohuboh. 
which  steadily  grew  in  power  and  authority  during 
this  period.  The  first  steps  she  took  in  this  direction 
were  to  increase  her  income  and  to  make  her  discip- 
line more  severe,  and  these  objects  were  attained  by 
the  enactment  of  thirty-four  canons  at  a  diocesan 
synod  held  at  Eirk  Braddan,  under  the  presidency  of 
Bishop  Mark  in  1291.    By  these  canons  the  various  increMemiti 

^  "^  powers  and 

tithes  were  enumerated  with  much  greater  precision  "▼•nae. 
than  th^  had  been  in  the  canons  of  Bishop  Symon, 

*  It  is  possible  that  the  doooment  by  which  Edward  I. 
handed  over  his  rights  to  John  Balliol  in  1298  ("Bot.  Soot.,'* 
Manx  8oc.,  vol.  vii.  pp.  126-6)  may  be  quoted  to  show  that  the 
Manx  people  had  then  a  fibced  tenure,  but  we  may  point  out 
that  it  is  probable  that  its  formal  verbiage  regarding  *'  escheats," 
&c.,  had  been  drafted  in  ignorance  of  the  real  state  of  afEairs  in 
Man.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  that  the  change  from 
freeholders  to  tenants-at-will  had  not  then  been  consummated. 

I  Statutes,  vol.  i.  p.  11. 
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and  several  new  ones  were  added.  Thus,  a  fish  tithe 
is  fonnd  for  the  first  time,  also  a  tithe  upon  merchants 
and  traders,  smiths  and  other  artificers.  The  offences 
to  be  followed  by  the  penalty  of  excommunication 
were  set  forth,  and  the  duties  of  the  archdeacon  in 
his  visitation,  together  with  rules  of  a  very  strict 
character  concerning  the  conduct  of  priests,  and  the 
nature  of  their  vestments,  were  laid  down.  Laymen 
and  clergy  were  prohibited  from  bearing  arms  in 
church  and  from  holding  courts  for  the  pleading  of 
lay  cases  on  the  Lord's  day  in  churches  or  church- 
yards,"^ an  enactment  which  affords  an  insight  into 
the  state  of  society  at  the  time. 

In  1334,  visitation  dues  are  first  mentioned,  each 
church  in  Man  being  compelled  to  pay  twenty 
shillings  on  such  occasions.  The  herring  tithe  was 
in  full  operation,  and  strangers  were  obliged  to 
pay  it  as  well  as  natives.  In  1350,  Bishop  Bussell's 
S3mod  passed  several  canons,  which,  though  chiefly 
relating  to  the  duties  of  the  clergy,  contained 
stringent  penalties  for  being  absent  from  church 
and  regulations  for  the  repairs  of  churches  by  the 
parishioners  and  of  chancels  by  the  rectors,  t  At 
the  same  time  the  revenues  of  the  bishop  and 
religious  houses  were  augmented,  since,  not  only 
did  they  become  owners  of  a  larger  portion  of  the 
land  I  of  the  island,  but  the  bishop  t  and  some  of  the 

*  See  Mcmx  8oc,,  vol.  ix.  pp.  182-201,  for  these  canons. 

+  Ibid.,  vol.  ix.  pp.  202-10. 

I  The  bishop,  the  abbots  of  Bushen,  Fnmess,  Bangor,  and 
Sabhal,  the  priors  of  St.  Bede's  and  of  Whithome,  and  the 
prioress  of  Douglas  were  barons  of  the  isle. 
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religious  houses  acquired  a  larger  share  of  the  tithes  at 

the  expense  of  the  secular  clergy.*  At  the  beginning 

of  this  period,  if  we  consider  the  insular  tithes  as 

divided  into  51  parts,  the  bishop  had  17,  the  religious 

houses  10,  and  the  secular  clergy  24;  whereas,  at 

the  end  of  it,  the  bishop  had  22,  the  religious 

houses  14,  t  and  the  secular  clergy  15.  t     Moreover, 

by  that  time,  the  latter  were,  for  the  most  part, 

reduced  to  the  position  of  vicars  or  even  to  that  of 

mere  stipendiaries.     Another  increasing  influence  ^staaoesoi 

was  that  of  the  popes,  as  is  seen  from  several  cases 

of  papal  interference  with  the  affairs  of  the  diocese 

during  this  period.    Thus,  in  1363,  Pope  Urban  V. 

set  aside  the  election  of  an  abbot  of  Eushen.    A 

certain  William  of    Cockerham  had  attained  this 

position,  either  by  election,  or,  if  the  papal  bull  is  to 

be  believed,  by  force.    The  Pope,  therefore,  declared, 

in  accordance  with  a  decree  of  Innocent  YI.,  that 

**  abbatial  and  other  dignities  and  benefices  "  §  could 

only  be  disposed  of  by  the  Boman  Pontiff,  and  so  he 

ordered  Boger,  a  monk  of  Fumess,  to  be  appointed 

to  Eushen  in  the  place  of  William.    Again,  in  1376, 

during  the  absence  of  Bishop  Donkan,  Gregory  XI. 

instructed  the  Archdeacon  of  Man,  with  two  others, 

*  For  a  case  of  oppression  of  a  seoular  olergyman  by 
the  monks  see  "Vat.  Arch.*'  (Manx  /Sfoc,  vol.  xxiii. 
pp.  887-8). 

f  Of  which  Bnshen  had  8  parts,  and  the  others  6  (i,e, 
Fumess  2,  Whithome  8,  Douglas  1). 

I  For  details  see  letter  in  M<mx  Sun  by  the  Rev.  T.  Talbot, 
November,  1894. 

§  "Vat.  Arch."  {Ma/nx  Soc.,  vol.  xxiii.  pp.  866-78.) 
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to  decide  an  ecclesiastical  case  in  Man.*  On  the 
archdeacon's  raUng  being  appealed  against,  the  Pope 
appointed  the  Bishop  of  Lismore  (Argyll)  to  act  as 
judge ;  t  and,  in  1377,  the  same  pope  confirmed  an 
appointment  made  to  the  church  of  8t.  Moliwe 
(Malew)  by  "  John  Lord  of  the  territory  of  Isla,"  I 
whom  he  states  to  be  "  the  true  patron  of  the  said 
parochial  church,  in  peaceful  possession  [of  the 
right  §]  or  of  the  quasi  right  of  presenting  the 
rector  to  the  said  church/'  § 
£*b?****^  We  must  also  bear  in  mind,  in  estimating  the 

^StoSSX^  power  of  the  Pope  and  monks  in  Man  at  this  period, 
toSSir*^^  that  it  was  free  from  the  legal  restrictions  which 
had  been  imposed  upon  it  in  England.  There  were 
no  ''Constitutions  of  Clarendon"  which  kept  the 
privileges  of  the  clergy  within  bounds ;  no  "  Statute 
of  Mortmain,'*  by  which  so  much  property  was 
prevented  from  passing  into  the  hands  of  the 
Church ;  no  ''  Statute  of  Provisors,"  which  ordained 
that  **  Kings  and  all  other  Lords  are  to  present  unto 
benefices  of  their  own  or  their  ancestors'  founda- 
tions, and  not  the  Pope  of  Bome ; "  and  no  ''Statute 
of  Prsemunire,"  which  declared  that  all  who  sued 
for  redress  in  the  papal  courts  should  not  have  the 
protection  of  the  law  of  England  and  should  forfeit 
their  goods  to  the  State. 

*  "Vat.  Aroh.*'  (Ibid,,  vol.  »dU.  pp.  387-9). 
f  Ibid,  {Mcmx  8oc,,  vol.  zxiii.  pp.  401-8). 
I  Ibid.  (Ibid.,  vol.  xxiii.  pp.  404-6). 

§  The  words  in  brackets  are  not  in  the  text,  whioh  reads  m 
paciftca  pouenions  vel  quati  jwrii,  showing  dearly  that  the 
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It  was  possibly,  too,  owing  to  the  power  of  monks  S^J?*" 
that,  till  1373,  no  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made 
to  introduce  their  rivals,  the  Franciscan  friars,  for 
it  is  certainly  a  singular  fact  that  the  foundation  of 
an  oratory  of  these  friars  in  that  year  is  the  only 
trace  of  the  extension  to  Man  of  that  great  more^ 
ment  which  was  so  powerfully  felt  all  over  Europe. 
The  Earl  of  Salisbury  had  assigned  a  site  for  this 
foundation  in  the  village  of  St.  Golumba  (Arbory), 
and  he  had  granted  to  the  provincial  prior  and 
brethren  of  the  order  in  the  Province  of  Ireland 
permission  to  erect  buildings  there.  They  did  so  at 
a  place  variously  called  Bymaken,  Beemaken,  or 
Bowmaken,  near  the  present  parish  church  of 
Arbory.  These  buildings  consisted  of  "a  church 
or  oratory,  with  a  bell-tower,  cemetery,  houses,  and 
other  necessary  offices ;  *'  *  but  they  were  only  to 
be  built  "  provided  that  twelve  brethren  of  the  said 
Order  can  be  fittingly  and  properly  maintained  at 
the  place;  without  infringing,  however,  on  the 
rights  of  the  parochial  church,  or  of  any  other 
in  any  respect."*  We  hear  but  little  of  these 
friars;  their  property  was  a  small  one,  and  their 
influence  was,  therefore,  probably  equally  small,  t 

omission  otjwris  after  po9seMi<yne  is  merely  a  clexical  error.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  how  this  right  originated. 

*  "Vat.  Arch."  {M<mx  8oe.,  vol.  xxiii.  pp.  883-4). 

f  This  order  had  arrived  in  England  a  century  and  a  half 
before,  when  they  were  called  the  begging  friars,  and  subsisted 
on  the  alms  of  the  poor,  not  being  allowed  to  possess  either 
money  or  lands.  But  we  hear  nothing  of  them  in  Man  till 
their  status  in  these  respects  had  changed.    We  may  note  that 
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ThAbidiopt.  rjijjg  ^jjy  bighopg  Qf  any  note  at  this  period 
were  Mark,  William  Bussell,  and  John  Donkan, 
the  last  two  of  whom  were  designated  as  "  Manx- 

^^*^  men."     Mark,  a  Galloway  man,   was  appointed, 

in  1275,  by  King  Alexander,  who  ignored  the 
ordinary  procedure  and  set  aside  the  Abbot  of 
Bushen,  whom  the  clergy  and  people  of  Man  *  had 
mianimously  elected.  He  then  sent  him,  with 
letters  from  himself  and  with  such  as  he  had  been 
able  to  extort  from  the  clergy,  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Drontheim  for  consecration.!  Mark,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  Chronicle,  "  governed  the  Sodor  diocese 
right  nobly,"  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  ability 
and  distinction,  being  employed  in  various  high  and 
important  offices.  The  first  of  these  was  a  mission 
to  Norway,  probably  in  12884  In  1289,  he  was  one 
of  the  guardians  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,!  and, 
in  1292,  he  was  an  auditor  at  the  parliament  held 
at  Berwick  in  that  year.||  Among  other  events  in 
his  life,  we  may  note  his  being  summoned,  in  1296, 
to  make  his  allegiance  to  Edward  I.  of  England ;  IT 
and,  in  1299,  his  appropriation  to  the  abbey  of 
Fumess  of  the  churches  of  St.  Michael  and  St. 

the  prior  of  this  foundation  waa  a  Baron  of  the  Isle,  as  its 
lands  were  part  of  the  lord's  manor. 

*  This  would,  probably,  indude  Sodor  also. 

f  We  know  that  he  was  acoompanied  by  several  envoys,  as 
their  expenses  are  entered  in  the  Scotch  Exchequer  Bolls. 

I  We  find  his  expenses  charged  in  the  Exchequer  Bolls  of 
Scotland,  in  1289  (vol.  i.  p.  49). 

§  "  Foedera"  {Manx  8oc.,  vol.  vii.  pp.  106-7). 

II  Palgrave  (Ibtd,,  vol.  vii.  pp.  118-20). 
IF  "  Bot  Scot."  {Ibid.,  vol.  vii.  p.  182). 
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Manghold.     This  last  action  seems  to  have  been  ^^^*^ 
called  in  question,  since  he  protested  that  these  JSS!Si*i^d 
appropriations  were  "  by  consent  of  our  clergy  .  .  .  SSSSfto 
confirmed  and  ratified  without  compulsion  or  ex-  *''*™®"- 
action  ...  or  even  fear  of  the  said  abbot   [of 
Fumess],   although    at    the    time   of   the    appro- 
priation he  had  the  custody  of  the  Isle  of  Man."  * 
But    the    very    fact    of    his    having    considered 
it    necessary    to    make    this    protest,    renders    it 
probable  that  "fear"  of  the  abbot  had  something 
to  do  with  the  transaction.     It  was  perhaps  in 
consequence  of    these  appropriations,  and  of  the 
increased  ecclesiastical  exactions,  that  Mark  was, 
about  this  time,  expelled  from  the  island  by  the 
Manx,  who  suffered  for  their  temerity  by  being 
placed  under  interdict  for  three  years.    At  the  end 
of  this  time,  he  was  recalled,  t  and,  in  consideration 
of  the  interdict  being  removed,  the  Manx  submitted 
to  a  tax  of  one  penny  on  every  house  with  a  fire- 
place.! 

The  Chronicle  tells  us  that  Mark  "  was  a  liberal 
and  courteous  man,"  and  that ''  he  died  at  a  good 
old  age  when  he  had  become  blind ;  and  was  buried 
in  the  church  of  St.  German  in  the  island  of 
Hohn." 

William  Eussell,  elected  in  1348,  was  consecrated  ^^^ 
at  Avignon  by  Bertrand,  Bishop  of  Ostia,  at  the 

*  "  Chart.  Fum."  {Manx  Soe,,  vol.  vii.  pp.  188-4). 
f  It  does  not  appear  by  whom. 

I  This  tax,  called  **the  smoke  pemiy,"  has  only  recently 
fallen  into  desuetude. 
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command  of  Pope  Clement  YI.*  With  regard  to 
this,  the  Chronicle  remarks  that  ''he  was  the  first 
Sodor  bishop-elect  consecrated  and  confirmed  by 
the  apostolic  see ;  for  all  his  predecessors  had  been 
wont  to  be  confirmed  and  consecrated  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Drontheim,  that  is  the  Metropolitan.'* 
This,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  had  not  been 
invariably  the  case.  But  Pope  Clement  wrote,  at 
the  same  time,  to  the  Archbishop  of  Drontheim, 
stating  that  no  prejudice  to  his  metropolitan  rights 
was  intended  by  this  election.!  The  first  act  of  the 
new  bishop  was  to  obtain  leave  from  the  Pope 
to  encumber  his  church  and  see  with  a  mortgage  to 
pay  the  *'  great  and  burdensome  outlay  ...  for  the 
successful  carrying  on  of  the  affairs  of  the  Sodor 
Church,"  I  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  obtained  leave 
from  the  same  authority  to  release  some  religious 
persons  from  the  prohibition  to  eat  meat,  imposed 
upon  them  by  the  statutes  of  their  order.  §     In 

iniaSS?  1350,11  he  held  a  synod.    It  is  satisfactory  to  learn, 

from  receipts  for  the  payments  to  the  Apostolic 
Chamber  given  to  him  by  Stephen,  Archbishop  of 
Toulouse,  that  the  bishop  was  able  to  pay  off  the 
mortgage  on  his  see  in  a  few  years.H    He  died  in 

John  Donkui.    1374,  and  was  buried  at  Fumess.**    John  Donkan, 

who  had   previously  been  Archdeacon  of  Down, 

Nuncio,  and  collector  of  papal  revenues,  was  ap- 

*  "  Vat.  Arch."  {Manx  8oe,,  vol.  xxiii.  pp.  849-60). 

+  Ihid.  {Ibid,,  vol.  xxiii.  pp.  844-7). 

I  Ibid.,  pp.  851-4.  §  Ibid.,  p.  855.  ||  See  p.  200. 

1[  "  Vat.  Arch."  {Manx  Soe.,  vol.  xxiii.  pp.  860-2  and  868-4.) 

**  Chron,  Man.,  p.  121. 
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pointed  in  his  place.  He  went  to  Borne  for  conse- 
cration. On  his  way  home,  he  was  taken  prisoner,  Takenprimier 
and  kept  in  confinement  at  Boulogne  till  the  end  of 
1B76,  when  he  was  released  on  payment  of  a  ransom. 
It  is  with  a  mention  of  the  ceremony  of  his  installa- 
tion in  St.  German's  Cathedral,  when  he  received 
''  many  very  great  offerings  ...  at  his  first  ponti- 
fical mass/'  that  the  Chronicle  terminates.      Six  giahop 

'  DonkAD  gets 

years  after  his  accession,  Bishop  Donkan  seems  to  ^^^e  Pope. 
have  got  into  some  trouble  with  the  Pope,  for,  in 
1380,  a  commission  was  appointed  by  Urban  YI.  to 
inquire  into  the  allegation  that  he  had  kept  bskck 
and  gave  no  account  of  '*  rents,  incomes,  and 
revenues"*  belonging  to  the  Apostolic  Chamber. 
The  result  of  this  inquiry  is  unknown,  but  it  is 
probable  that  John  Donkan  was  acting  the  part  of  a 
patriot  in  resisting  papal  greed  and  aggression ;  and, 
from  the  important  trusts  confided  to  him,  it  is  clear 
that,  whatever  his  conduct  in  this  case,  he  was  a 
man  of  probity  and  ability,  t  We  nowhere,  how- 
ever, leam  how  he  administered  his  diocese.    He 

*  «*  Vat.  Arch."  {Ma/nw  Soc,,  vol.  xxiii.  pp.  407-8). 

f  In  1888,  he  was  asked  by  the  Council  of  Richard  11.,  King 
of  England,  to  treat  with  the  sons  of  John  de  Islay,  late  Lord 
of  the  Isles,  regarding  a  treaty  of  alliance  and  commerce 
between  them  and  England  (*'  Vat.  Arch.,'*  Ma/nx  Soc.y  vol. 
zziii.  pp.  409-11) ;  in  1898,  he  received  payment  from  the 
royal  treasury  for  charges  and  labour  incurred  by  him  in  prose- 
cuting certain  affiurs  for  the  same  king  in  the  Isles  (Issue  BoUs, 
Manx  8oc.,  vol.  vii.  p.  211),  and,  in  1405,  he  was  deputed  to 
negotiate  peace  and  alliance  between  England  and  Ireland  on 
the  one  side,  and  Donald,  Lord  of  the  Isles,  and  John  his 
brother  on  the  other.  C'Fcddera,"  Ibid,^  vol.  xziii.  pp. 
412-418.) 
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was  traoislated  to  a  see  described  as  Caihadensis 
in  1392.* 
Probable  effect      On  the  question  whether  the  effects  of  the  ascen- 

of  Ihe  monks'  '^ 

infloenoe.  dency  01  the  monks  in  Man  dunng  this  period  were 
beneficial  or  the  reverse,  there  is  not  sufficient 
evidence  to  warrant  any  decided  opinion,  f  It  is 
well  known  that  the  condition  of  the  English 
Church  at  the  same  time  was  unsatisfactory.  But 
it  does  not  necessarily  foUow,  so  isolated  was  Man, 
that  the  state  of  affairs  there  was  similar.  On  the 
whole  it  seems  likely  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
unfortunate  secular  clergy,  the  Manx  people,  con- 
sisting for  the  most  part  of  poor  farmers,  agri- 
cultural t  labourers  and  fishermen,  were  benefited 
by  the  predominance  of  the  ecclesiastical  over  the 
civil  power,  for  the  wielders  of  the  former  were, 
generally  speaking,  certainly  more  cultivated  and 
were  probably  more  humane  to  their  tenants  and 
labourers  than  those  of  the  latter. 

*  Bullariwn  Ord.  Pradic.  (9^  Boniface  IX.)  (quoted  in  a  MS. 
letter  from  Bishop  Stubbs). 

t  Saoheverell*B  statement  that  Martholine,  the  Scotch  king's 
ahnoner,  who  "  was  sent  over  to  take  care  of  the  business  of 
religion  *'  in  Man,  found  it  "  whoUy  degenerate  "  (Manx  Soc,, 

Tol.  i.  p.  69),  cannot  be  accepted  as  historical. 

+ 

agriculturists. 
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CHAPTEE  I 

THE  BULB  OF  THB  STANLEYS  TO  1627 

TKTITH  the  accession  of  the  Stanleys  to  the  throne  The 

*^  there  begins  a  better  epoch  in  Manx  history  ^^|?^ 
than  that  which  preceded  it.  This  is  due  to  the  ^i^^^* 
circumstance  that,  though  the  island's  new  rulers 
rarely  visited  its  shores,  they  placed  it  under  re- 
sponsible governors,  who,  in  the  main,  seem  to  have 
treated  the  little  kingdom  with  justice,  since  it  soon 
began  to  recover  from  the  state  of  poverty  and 
neglect  into  which  it  had  fallen  after  the  cessation 
of  Scandinavian  rule. 

Sir  John  Stanley,  E.G.  (b.  1350?  d.  1414),*  the 
first  of  the  Stanley  family  who  ruled  in  Man,  does 
not  seem  to  have  visited  the  island.     Sir  John,  who  John  i 

(knighl). 

in  his  youth  had  served  in  Aquitaine,  held  impor- 
tant posts  in  Ireland  between  1386  and  1391,  and  on 
the  Welsh  and  Scottish  borders.  We  have  already 
seen  t  how  his  services  to  Henry  IV.  in  1405  were 
rewarded     In   1409,  he  was   made  Constable  of 

*  The  information  about  the  Stanleys  is  taken,  for  the  moat 
part,  from  Seacome,  the  family  historian,  and  the  Dietiona/ry 
of  National  Biography,  f  P.  197. 

8U 
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Windsor,  and  Henry  V.  sent  him,  in  1413,  to 
govern  Ireland,  where  he  died  in  the  following 
year.  His  eldest  son,  John  {d.  1432?),*  by  Isabel, 
daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Latham,  visited  Man  in 
his  father's  hfetime,  when  the  "Barrons  of  Man" 
and  the  "  worthiest  Men  and  Commons"  did  ''faith 
johnu.  and  fealtie "  to  him  as  " Heyre  Apparent."!    After 

tbeisund.  hig  accession,  he  again  visited  the  island  in  1417, 
on  account  of  a  serious  rising  against  his  lieutenant- 
governor,  John  Letherland.  This  he  promptly 
repressed,  having  received  the  Tynwald  Court's 
decision  that  those  who  had  risen  against  him 
were  legally  liable  to  be  ''  drawne,  and  hanged,  and 
quartered,"  X  seeing  that  the  lieutenant  ''  repre- 
sents the  King's  Person."  X  He  then  appointed 
Thurstan  de  Tyldesley  and  Boger  Haysnap  as 
his  commissioners  to  settle  the  affairs  of  the  isle, 
and  departed. 

It  does  not  seem,  however,  that  he  succeeded  in 
contenting  the  people,  since,  in  the  summer  of  1422, 
they  attempted  to  kill  Governor  John  Walton  while 
he  was  sitting  in  court  at  Eirk  Michael.  Hearing 
of  this.  Sir  John  again  came  to  the  island  and 

*  This  is  the  date  given  by  Seacome  (edition  of  1821,  p.  41), 
but  the  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog,  (quoting  Ormerod,  ii.  412;  and 
Collins,  Ed.  Brydges,  iii.  54)  gives  it  as  1487. 

f  StaluteB,  vol.  i.  p.  4. 

In  1408,  some  question  seems  to  have  ariBen  with  regard  to  a 
claim  made  on  behalf  of  Stephen,  "  heir  of  William  Lestroppe 
his  brother,  formerly  Lord  of  Man,"  against  which  the  bishop, 
abbot,  and  clergy  protested,  but  nothing  is  known  of  the 
result  (Add.  Chart.  Ma/nx  8oc,,  vol.  vii.  pp.  247-50). 

I  Statutes,  vol.  i.  p.  6. 
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Bnmmoned  a  special  Tynwald  Court  of  all  the 
"  Tennants  and  Commons  of  Man  "  *  to  meet  him 
at  the  hill  of  Beneurling,  close  by  the  scene  of 
the  recent  disturbance.  At  this  court,  which  was 
held  on  the  22nd  of  Augast,  the  culprits  were 
sentenced  to  death  "without  quest,"  but  such  as 
submitted  to  the  lord's  grace  were  pardoned. 
Fealty  was  then  done  by  the  bishop  and  other  ^J^j^^^y^j-, 
spiritual  barons,  and  the  laws  were  confirmed  by  ™"- 
"  Sir  John  Stanley,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  King  of 
Mann  and  the  Isles,  and  by  the  best  of  the  Com- 
mons of  the  Isle  of  Mann."  f 

On  the  24th  of  March,  1423,1  he  summoned  his 
deemsters  and  the  twenty-four  keys  to  Castle 
Bushen  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  from  them 
information  about  the  constitution  and  of  consult- 
ing them  on  various  important  legal  points  which 
he  laid  before  them.§ 

The  next  recorded  event  in  Man  was  in  1429,  The  court  of 

1499. 

when  '*  a  Court  of  all  the  Commons  of  Mann ''  was 
held  at  Tynwald  under  the  presidency  of  Henry 
Byron,  Heutenant-govemor.  At  this  court  trial  by 
battle  was  abolished,  ||  it  being  arranged  that  such 
questions  as  were  formerly  settled  in  this  way  were 
to  be  "determined  by  God  and  the  Countrey,"  or,  in 

*  statutes,  vol.  i.  p.  20.  f  Ibid. 

J  "The  VigO  of  oiir  Lady  St  Mary,  a.d.  1422"  {Ibid.,  p.  8), 
i.e.,  the  last  day  of  1422  according  to  the  old  reckoning.  For 
the  sake  of  simplicity  we  have  invariably  adopted  the  new 
reckoning;  thus,  for  instance,  calling  February,  1421-2,  Feb- 
ruary, 1422. 

§  Ibid.,  pp.  &-20  II  Ibid.,  p.  22. 
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Bttinmtoof 
Johnll. 


other  words,  by  a  jnry.  It  was  also  decided  that  no 
man's  goods  were  to  be  taken  except  by  process  of 
law  and  that  a  husband  was  liable  for  a  wife's  debts. 
At  the  same  time,  uniformity  of  weights  and 
measures  was  established.  Sir  John  Stanley  *  may 
be  justly  considered  an  enlightened  and  upright 
ruler.  He  caused  the  ancient  laws  and  constitu- 
tions to  be  reduced  to  writing,  he  humbled  the 
overbearing  ecclesiastical  authorities,!  and,  after 
he  had  practically  concentrated  all  power  into  his 
own  hands,  he  seems  to  have  conceded  a  repre- 
sentative form  of  government.  "His  laws,"  says 
Walpole,  ''afford  evidence  that  he  was  both  wise 
and  bold,  and  that  he  left  an  enduring  mark  on  the 
island  of  which  he  was  the  autocratic  sovereign."  I 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Thomas  §  {b,  1406? 
Baron  steniey)  ^^  1459)^  ^^o,  in  the  year  in  which  his  father 
died,  was  appointed  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  for  six 
years.  During  the  first  year  of  his  rule  there, 
he  called  together  a  parliament  for  the  redress  of 
grievances ;  but,  soon  afterwards,  he  was  summoned 
to  England  by  the  king.  The  state  of  disorder 
which  arose  during  his  absence  led  to  his  return 
to  Ireland  in  1435,  when  he  successfully  suppressed 
a  serious  revolt.  In  1441,  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  "Lieutenant  Justices"  of  Chester.  From  1446 
to  1455,  he  represented  Lancashire  in  Parliament, 
and  by  March,  1447,  he  became  Comptroller  of  the 


ThomMl., 
K.Q.  (lint 


*  See  Oofutitution,  pp.  76B-4.  f  See  pp.  848-5. 

I  The  Lcmd  of  Home  Rule,  p.  108. 

§  By  Isabel,  daughter  of  Sir  T.  Harrington. 
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royal  household.  In  1448,  he  was  one  of  the  com- 
missioners for  the  negotiation  of  a  trace  with  Scot- 
land, and,  when  it  was  concluded,  he  became  one  of 
its  conservators.  He  also  served  on  a  commission 
for  the  custody  and  defence  of  the  town  and  castle 
of  Calais  from  1450  to  1455.  During  the  year  1451, 
be  held  the  office  of  sole  judge  of  Chester,  and,  in 
1452,  he  was  commissioned  to  treat  for  a  new  truce 
with  Scotland.  In  1456,  he  was  summoned  to  the 
House  of  Peers  as  Baron  Stanley,  and  was  made 
lord  chamberlain  and  a  privy  councillor.  In  the 
following  year  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Council 
of  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  was  elected  a 
Knight  of  the  Garter.  According  to  the  family 
historian,  "he  was  brave  in  the  field,  wise  in  the 
Senate,  just  to  his  Prince,  an  honour  to  his  country, 
and  an  ornament  to  his  family."*  There  is  no 
record  of  his  having  visited  the  island. 

Thomas  n.  (6.  1435?  d.  1504),  his  son,t  who  had  iSSsJIriif 
been  one  of  Henry  VI. 's  esquires  in  1454,  took,  at      ^  ^^' 
first,  an  ambiguous  attitude  in  regard  to  the  rival 
parties  of  York  and  Lancaster.    He  was,  neverthe- 
less, made  chief  justice  of  Chester  and  Flint  on  the 
accession  of  Edward  lY.  in  14614     In  1471,  we 

*  Seaoome,  p.  48. 

f  By  Joan,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Sir  Robert  GoushilL 
I  Edward  the  IV.'s  accession  was  the  signal  for  the  re- 
assertion  of  the  Scroop  claim  to  the  Lordship  of  Man  and  its 
arms,  and  it  was  not  disposed  of  tiU  1476,  when  the  King 
ordered  that  the  "  Lord  Scrop  shaU  absteyne  and  forbere  the 
use  and  weryng  of  the  said  armes  of  th'  Erie  of  Man." 
(**Foedera,"  Ma/nx  8oe,,  vol.  ix.  p.  24). 
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find  him  besieging  Hornby  Castle  on  behalf  of 
the  Lancastrians,  and  yet,  after  Warwick's  defeat 
and  death,  Edward  made  him  steward  of  his  house- 
hold and  a  privy  comicillor.  He  joined  in  the 
king's  French  expedition  of  1475,  and  held  a  high 
command  in  Gloucester's  invasion  of  Scotland  seven 
years  later.  After  Edward's  death,  Stanley  remained 
loyal  to  his  son,  Edward  Y.  When  Bichard,  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  who  was  plotting  to  supplant  his 
nephew  (Edward  V.)  on  the  throne,  saw  that  Lord 
Stanley  would  be  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  in  his 
way,  he  caused  him  to  be  arrested  on  a  charge 
of  treason;  but,  as  soon  as  he  had  succeeded  in 
ascending  the  throne,  he  decided  that  his  best 
policy  would  be,  if  possible,  to  purchase  Lord 
Stanley's  allegiance,  which  he  endeavoured  to 
accomplish  by  making  him  Constable  of  England 
for  life  and  conferring  upon  him  the  Order  of  the 
Garter.  It  is  well  known  that  this  scheme  failed, 
and  that  Lord  Stanley  took  no  part  in  the  battle  of 
Boswortii,  though  he  had  5,000  men  under  his  com- 
mand on  the  field.  Alter  it,  he  placed  the  dead 
!Richard's  crown  on  the  victor's  head,*  and  pro- 
claimed him  king  as  Henry  VII.  The  new  king, 
who  was  Stanley's  stepson,  created  him  Earl  of 
Derby,  and  constituted  him  one  of  the  lords  com- 
missioners for  executing  the  office  of  lord  high 
steward  at  his  coronation.  In  1486,  he  was  made 
Constable  of  England  for  life,  and  received  a  number 

*  It  is  not  certain  whether  the  crown  was  placed  on  Henry's 
head  by  Lord  Stanley  or  by  his  brother,  Sir  William  Stanley. 
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of  lucrative  positions.  In  1487,  he  was  one  of  the 
godfathers  of  Prince  Arthur,  Henry  VII.'s  eldest 
son.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  arranging  the 
treaty  of  Etaples,  between  England  and  France, 
in  1492.  It  is  said  that  he  used  his  wealth  nobly, 
both  in  relieving  the  burdens  of  his  people  and 
in  promoting  public  works,  such  as  the  bridges 
at  Garstang  and  Warrington,  for  their  welfare. 
He  was  the  builder  of  Latham  House,  which 
became  famous  through  its  defence  by  the  seventh 
earl's  noble  consort  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
later.  There  is  no  record  of  his  having  visited  the 
island. 

Thomas  III.*  (d.  1521)  succeeded  his  grandfather  SSS^ST^iof 
in  1504,  his  father  having  died  in  1497.  In  1605,  '^^"j- 
he  granted  to  Bishop  Huan  Hesketh  ''  all  churches, 
lands,  tithes,  and  possessions "  t  which  had  been 
"  given,  conceded,  and  confirmed  to  the  Bishopric 
and  Church  of  Sodor "  t  by  his  ancestors.  From 
the  Traditionary  Ballad,  which  was,  partly  at  least, 
written  by  a  contemporary  of  the  second  earl's,  we 
learn  that  he  ravaged  Kirkcudbrightshire,  I  after 
which    he    landed  at   Bonaldsway  in  May,   1507, 


*  Son  of  George,  the  third  son  of  Thomas  11.,  by  John,  only 
daughter  and  heiress  of  John,  Baron  Strange  of  Knocking,  in 
right  of  whom  he  had  a  summons  to  Parliament  as  Baron 
Strange.  George's  mother  was  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Biohard 
Neville,  Earl  of  Salisbury. 

f  Ma/nx  8oc.f  vol.  iz.  pp.  27-81  (for  whole  document). 

I  Ma/nx  Balladt,  pp.  16-19.  This  expedition  is  said  to  have 
been  to  retaliate  ioir  the  incursions  of  Gutlar  MacCulloch,  a 
Galloway  rover. 
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"  and  ended  a  public  tumult."  We  are  not, 
however,  told  what  this  "tumult"  was,  or  how 
it  originated.  The  ballad  gives  an  enthusiastic 
description  of  the  magnificence  of  his  house- 
hold and  the  number  of  his  retinue,  mentioning 
as  a  characteristic  fact  that  "he  wore  the  golden 
crupper."  In  1608,  he  was  one  of  the  guarantors 
for  the  performance  of  a  treaty  of  marriage 
between  Princess  Mary,  daughter  of  King  Henry 
Vn.,  and  Charles,  Prince  of  Spain.  He  was  a 
confidant  of  King  Henry  VIII.,  whom  he  at- 
tended in  his  expedition  into  France  in  1518, 
being  present  at  the  battle  of  Spurs.  When  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  met  Henry  VIII.  at  Canterbury 
in  1520,  he  rode  between  the  two  monarchs  holding 
the  sword  of  state.  He  was  one  of  the  peers  who 
presided  at  the  trial  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
in  1521,  and  died  just  after  its  conclusion. 
%^*^.?***        From  a  letter  of  James,  the  seventh  earl,  written 

of  "Lord"  '  ' 

JfjgJJ^  ®'  just  before  his  execution,  to  his  son,  Lord  Strange, 
it  would  appear  that  Thomas  had  relinquished  the 
title  of  **  King  of  Mann,"  *  and  assumed  that  of 
**  Lord  of  Mann,"  because  he  thought  the  title 
of  a  "great  Lord"  was  more  honourable  than 
that  of  a  ''petty  King,"  but  it  seems  more  pro- 
bable that  he  simply  resigned  his  higher  title, 
either  by  order  of  the  King  of  England,  or  from 
a  politic  desire  not  to  give  him  any  cause  of  offence. 
Edward  (6.  1508,  d.  1572),  his  son,t  succeeded 

*  Ma/n»  8oe,,  vol.  iii.  p.  6. 

f  By  Anne,  daughter  of  Thomas,  Lord  Hungerford. 
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him,  but,  as  he  was  only  thirteen  years  old,  his  ^25^^! of 
a&irs  were  managed  by  commissioners,  of  whom  "^^y^- 
Cardinal  Wolsey  was  one,  the  governor  and  other 
civil  authorities  in  Man  being  continued  in  office 
until  he  attained  his  majority.  Li  1528,  he  attended 
the  cardinal  on  an  embassy  to  France;  and,  in 
1580,  he  was  one  of  the  peers  who  subscribed  the 
declaration  to  Pope  Clement  YII.  that,  if  he  refused 
to  confirm  the  divorce  of  Queen  Catherine,  his 
supremacy  in  England  would  be  endangered.  In 
1532,  he  issued  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the 
exactions  which  the  people  of  Man  alleged  were 
practised  by  the  clei^  under  the  guise  of  mor- 
tuaries or  corpse-presents.*  Li  the  same  year  he 
was  present  with  Henry  YIII.  at  his  interview 
vnth  Francis  I.  at  Boulogne,  and,  in  1688,  he  was 
made  a  Enight  of  the  Bath.  He  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  suppressing  the  northern  rebellion  in 
1536  and  1587.  In  1542,  he  accompanied  Thomas 
Howard,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  on  his  raid  into  Scotland. 
On  the  accession  of  Edward  YI.  in  1547,  he  received 
the  Garter ;  and,  in  1550,  he  was  one  of  the  peers 
who  were  parties  to  the  articles  of  peace  with  the 
Scottish  and  French.  In  June,  1551,  it  was  reported 
that  he  had  been  commanded  to  renounce  his  title 
to  the  Isle  of  Man  and  that  he  had  refused,!  being 
prepared  to  resist  by  force.  It  is  not  known  what 
truth  there  is  in  this,  but,  if  any  action  was  intended 
to  have  been  taken  against  him,  it  was  probably  on 
account  of  his  strong  opposition  to  all  religious 
*  See  p.  860.  f  CaL  State  Pcvpers,  fol.  i.  pp.  119-20. 
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changes.  For  the  same  reason,  he  would  have 
been  in  high  favoor  on  the  accession  of  Queen 
Mary.  He  was  then  appointed  Lord  High  Steward 
of  England  and  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council. 
He  was  a  commissioner  for  the  trial  of  Lady  Jane 
Grey  and  others,  and,  during  Mary's  reign,  he 
frequently  took  part  in  the  proceedings  against 
heretics.  He  contrived  to  secure  the  favourable 
opinion  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  being  one  of  those 
summoned  to  meet  her  on  her  entry  into  London. 
She  retained  him  as  a  privy  councillor  and,  in  1559, 
she  appointed  him  chamberlain  of  Chester,  &c.  In 
1561,  he  appointed  five  commissioners  to  examine 
into  and  establish  regulations  for  preventing  the 
''  great  Waste  that  hathe  been  made  in  the  Castle, 
and  in  the  Peele,  in  bread,  fuell,  candles,  and  other 
things,'*  *  and  to  fix  the  fees  of  certain  officers  and 
the  amoimt  of  fines  and  amercements  due  to  the 
Lord  of  the  Isle  for  infringement  of  the  laws.  He 
was  one  of  the  wealthiest  noblemen  of  his  day,  and 
his  household  was  kept  up  in  the  most  princely 
style.  His  establishment  consisted  of  140  persons, 
and  was  but  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  Court. 
The  House  of  Stanley  was,  in  fact,  the  head  of  a 
great  feudal  clan  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  and 
most  of  the  families  in  those  counties  were  either 
directly  or  indirectly  dependent  on  it.  The  eldest 
sons  of  the  highest  of  these  families  deemed  it  an 
honourable  distinction  to  wait  upon  him  at  table 
and  to  wear  his  livery.  The  chronicler  Stow,  as 
*  Statutes,  Tol.  i.  pp.  81-7. 
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quoted  by  the  seventh  earl,  thus  enumerates  his 
virtues  and  accomplishments  : — 

"  His  fidehty  unto  two  kings  and  two  queens  in 
dangerous  times  and  great  rebellions ;  in  which 
time  (and  always  as  cause  served)  he  was  lieutenant 
of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire;  and  lately  offered 
10,000  men  to  the  queen's  majestic,  of  his  own 
charge  for  the  suppression  of  the  last  rebellion. 

''His  godly  disposition  to  his  tenants,  never 
forceing  anie  service  at  their  hands  but  due  pay- 
ment of  their  rent. 

"  His  liberalitie  to  strangers,  and  such  as  showed 
themselves  grateful  to  him. 

''  His  famous  house-keeping  ;  220  in  check-roll ; 
never  discontinuing  the  space  of  forty-two  years. 

''His  feeding  especially  of  aged  persons  twice 
a  day,  sixty  and  odd;  besides  all  commers  thrice 
a  week,  appointed  for  his  dealing-dayes ;  and  everie 
Good-Fridaie  these  thirty-five  years  one  with 
another,  2,700  with  meat,  drink,  money,  and  money- 
worth. 

"There  never  was  a  gentleman  or  other  who 
waited  in  his  service  but  had  allowance  from  him 
to  have  as  well  wages  as  otherwise  for  horse  and 
man. 

"  His  yearly  portion  for  the  dispence  of  his  house, 
de4,000. 

"  His  cunning  in  setting  bones  disjoynted  or 
broke. 

"His  delivery  of  his  George  and  seal  to  Lord 
Strange,  with  exhortation  that  he  might  keep  it 
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so  unspotted  in  fidelitie  to  his  prince  as  he  had, 
and  his  joy  that  he  died  in  the  queen's  favor. 
His  joyful  [de]parting  this  world ;  his  taking  leave 
of  all  his  servants  by  shaking  of  hands;  and  his 
remembrance  to  the  last."  * 
(toSS  Earl  of  ^®  ^^'  Henry  t  (b.  1531,  d.  1593),  who  succeeded 
Derby).  ^jq^  y^^  ^g^  ^]^q  recipient  of  high  offices  from  the 

English  Grown.  Queen  Elizabeth  made  him  a 
Enight  of  the  Garter  in  1574,  and,  in  1580,  he  was 
appointed  ambassador  extraordinary  to  confer  the 
insignia  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  on  Henry  III. 
of  France.  In  1577,  he  visited  the  island,  and 
presided  at  a  common-law  court,  and  at  a  Tynwald 
Court  at  St.  John's,  when  the  bishop  did  homage 
for  his  barony,  t  He  was  also  present  at  a  Tynwald 
Court  in  1583,  when  regulations  for  salmon  and 
trout  fishing  were  passed.  In  1585,  he  ordered  the 
Deemsters  and  Keys  to  declare  the  law  about 
"  Treasure  Trove,"  whereupon  they  stated  that  any 
such  treasure  was  a  ''Prerogative  due  unto  his 
Lordship  by  the  Lawes  of  this  Isle."  §  Bishop 
Meryck  gives  a  pleasant  idea  of  his  rule  in  Man  by 
his  statement  that  the  island  *'  is  very  fortunate  in 
its  expenses,  ...  for  the  Earl  expends  the  greater 
part  of  his  yearly  rent  in  defraying  them."  ||  In  the 
same  year,  he  became  a  privy  councillor ;  and,  in 
1586,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  to 

*  Meunx  fifoc,  vol.  iii.  p.  21. 

f  By  Eatherine,  daughter  of  Thomas  Howard,  Duke   of 
Norfolk.  t  I^'  P^^'  §  StahUet,  vol.  i.  p.  60. 

II  "  Cott.  MS."  {Mcmx  8oc.,  vol.  iv.  p.  95)- 
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tiy  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  In  1588,  he  was  made 
chief  commissioner  to  treat  for  peace  with  Spain ; 
and,  in  1589,  he  was  appointed  lord  high  steward. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  surviving  son,*  SgJ^fJ, 
Ferdinando  (b.  1559,  d.  1594),  who  was  ruler  of  ^^y>^  ° 
Man  for  less  than  seven  months.!  He  was  a 
patron  and  friend  of  many  of  the  poets  of  the  time, 
and  was  himself  a  writer  of  verses.  By  Alice, 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Spencer,  of  Althorp,  North- 
amptonshire, he  had  three  daughters,  between 
whom,  as  heirs  general,  and  William,  the  sixth  Earl 
of  Derby  and  second  son  of  Henry,  as  heir  male, 
'  a  question  arose  about  the  right  to  the  island. 
Pending  the  settlement  of  this,  Queen  Elizabeth,  Boieofihe 

Crown 

*'  well  knowing  that  the  English  and  Spanish  ]^l^^ 
refugees  cast  a  longing  eye  on  that  island,  t  took 
possession  of  it,§  and,  in  August,  1595,  appointed 
Sir  Thomas  Gerard,  or  Garrett,  governor,  or 
captain,  as  the  old  title  was.  In  the  following  year 
Peter  Legh  was  appointed  as  substitute  for  Gerard, 
who  was  "  nowe  otherwise  imployed  in  her  Highnes 
service."  ||  This,  however,  appears  to  have  been  a 
temporary  arrangement,  for  Gerard's  U  name  occurs 

*  Bjr  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry  de  Clifford,  Earl  of 
Northumberland. 

t  From  25th  of  September,  1598,  to  the  16th  of  April,  1594. 
It  is  cnriouB  that  in  the  Manx  Statute  Book  he  is  called  the 
"  late  earle  *'  in  February,  1594 ;  but  this  may  be  an  error* 

I  Camden  (Manx  8oo*,  vol.  iv.  p.  104). 

§  Appendix.  ||  Lib.  Scaee. 

If  There  had  been  some  complaint  against  Gerard*s  conduct, 
as,  in  1605,  the  Lord  Keeper  asked  the  officers  and  Keys  if  he 
had  done  any  unconstitational  act,  or  anything  that  would  not 
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in  the  insular  Becords  till  1606,  when  John  Ireland 
became  Lieutenant.  In  the  meantime,  the  case 
between  Earl  William  and  his  nieces  was  still 
undecided,  and,  in  1607,  the  island,  at  the  instance 
of  the  disputants,*  was,  with  the  exception  of 
certain  religious  houses  and  churches,  granted  by 
James  I.  to  the  Earls  of  Northampton  and  Salis- 
J^j^iJ?**  bury,  who  administered  it  for  their  benefit,  t  Ulti- 
UOT^.  mately,  in  1609,1  the  suit  was  decided  adversely  to 

Earl  William,  on  the  ground  that,  as  the  grant  to 
Sir  John  Stanley  in  1406  was  by  letters  patent  under 
the  Great  Seal  of  England,  the  right  would  descend 
according  to  the  Common  Law  of  England.  § 
Accordingly,  in  the  same  year,  the  three  daughters 
of  Earl  Ferdinando  and  their  husbands,  in  con- 
sideration of  money  paid  to  them  by  him,  agreed  to 
an  Act  of  Parliament  being  passed  to  extinguish 

"  tende  to  the  good  of  the  Isle,  and  to  the  better  mainteynance 
of  his  Highnesses  Boyalties,"  but  they  answered  in  the  nega- 
tive (Li&.  8oacc.) 

*  "  S.  P.  O.  Scot."  (Mtrnx  Soc,  vol.  ix.  pp.  89-90). 

t  This  appears  from  a  warrant  of  the  grantees  in  1608,  as  to 
the  collection  of  the  revenues  of  the  Isle  (Lib,  Canc§U,),  See 
also  Patent  Bolls  (Ibid.  p.  88). 

I  Sir  James  Gell  thinks  the  case  was  purposely  protracted 
till  1609,  when  the  youngest  of  Ferdinando^s  daughters  came  of 
age  (Manx  fifoc,  vol.  zii.  p.  40). 

§  It  was  decided  by  the  Chief  Justices  and  Barons  that  the 
above-mentioned  grant  was  not  legal,  because  it  had  been  made 
before  the  actual  attainder  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland. 
But  this  defect,  which  was  a  purely  technical  one,  was  not 
taken  advantage  of  by  the  Crown  (*'  S.  P.  O.  Scot,"  Manx  8oc., 
vol.  ix.  pp.  94r-5.  For  full  particulars  see  Ma/nx  Soc^  vol  xii. 
pp.  87-58).  It  would  appear,  however,  from  the  following  letter 
written  by   the   Earl    of  Salisbury  to   one  of  Ferdinando's 
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their  right,  title,  and  interest.    Shortly  afterwards 

the  Earls  of  Northampton  and  Salisbury  surrendered 

their  grant  to  the  King,  who  made  a  new  lease  in 

favour  of  the  Earls  of  Salisbury  and  Suffolk,  which 

seems  to  have  expired  in  1612.*    In  the  meantime,  wiuiami. 

by  grant  of  July  7,  1609,  t  the  island  was  settled  «dBii~brth. 

upon    Earl  William   and    his  countess,  Elizabeth 

de  la  Vere  (b.  1515,  d.  1627),  conjointly,  and  their 

descendants,!  though  their  actual  rule  could  not 

commence  till  1612.    There  is  no  trace  in  the  insular 

Becords   of   Earl  William   having  done    any  act 

as  Lord  of  the  Isle,  which,  from  1612  to  1627, 

seems  to  have  been  ruled  by  his  countess  alone.  § 

It  is  supposed  that  she  died  in  this  year,  because 

dftoghters,  his  niece,  that  the  Gxown  received  Bome  compensft- 
tion  for  its  complaisance :  "  The  king  is  brought  to  depart  ^ih 
his  title  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  bat  the  judges  would  have  deter- 
mined for  him  if  we  had  not  compounded  for  the  title  for  J62,000, 
the  Lord  Treasurer  being  indeed  apt  to  second  the  king  for 
money  in  his  hands  "  (Knowsley  Muniments,  ^. 

*  See  Lib.  Scaec,  1610,  and  Lib.  Ccmcell.^  1611,  where 
their  names  are  mentioned  as  being  interested  '*  in  the  States  of 
the  Isle  of  Man." 

t  *'  Bot.  Litt.  Pat."  (Mwnx  8oe.,  vol.  ix.  pp.  99-118).  For 
confirmation  by  Act  of  Parliament,  see  Ibid.,  pp.  114-120. 

X  It  was  settled,  after  the  death  of  the  survivor  of  them, 
upon  Earl  William's  eldest  son,  James,  Lord  Strange  and  the 
hetrs  male  of  his  body ;  remainder  to  the  second  son,  Bobert 
Stanley  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body;  remainder  to  the 
right  heir$  of  James,  Lord  Strange.  It  was  under  this  last 
provision  that  the  AthoUs  succeeded. 

§  With  reference  to  this.  Earl  James  writes,  ''By  certain 
agreements  between  her  and  my  father,  and,  as  I  take  it, 
ordered  by  King  James  •  .  .  that  her  ladyship  should  have  the 
full  dispose  thereof  for  certain  years ; "  and  he  speaks  of  her  as 

VOL.  I.  16 
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James,  Lord  Strange,  her  son,  who  is  known  to  have 
then  assumed  the  government,  though  his  father 
survived  till  1642,*  states  that  he  did  so  on  his 
mother's  death. t 

Little  is  known  of  the  life  of  the  sixth  earl. 
He  was  governor  of  the  island  from  1592  to  1594.1 
He  was  made  a  Enight  of  the  Grarter  hy  Queen 
Elizabeth  in  1601 ;  and,  in  1603,  by  patent,  Chamber- 
lain of  Chester  for  life,  though,  by  a  new  patent  in 
1640,  this  office  was  conferred  on  him  and  Lord 
Strange  conjointly,  and  on  the  survivor  of  them. 
In  1607,  he  was  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire.    It  does  not  appear  that 

appointing  a  governor  (Manx  Soe.,  vol.  iii.  p.  88).  Petitians, 
&o.,  were  invariably  addressed  to  her  during  this  period,  e.g,t 
Lib.  OanceU.,  1612,  "  Petition  of  Boger  Marshall'* ;  do.  1616, 
**  Petition  of  Hugh  Gannell " ;  and  Lib.  Soacc.,  1626,  "  Petitions 
of  Nioh*  Thompson." 

*  Seacome  (p.  09),  gives  the  following  extract  from  a  deed 
by  which  Earl  William  assigned  his  property  to  his  son  Lord 
Strange.  It  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  act  of  abdication  as  to 
the  sovereignty  of  the  island.  "  Enow  ye  that  I,  William,  Earl 
of  Derby,  Lord  of  Man  and  the  Isles,  Ac.,  being  lawfully 
seised  of  and  in  my  demesnes  as  of  freehold  of  sundry  honaes, 
castles,  lands,  tenements,  and  honours,  as  well  in  England  and 
Wales  as  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  do  by  this  my  saffident  deed 
under  my  hand  and  seal,  bearing  date  this  eleventh  day  of 
August,  1687,  grant  and  surrender  to  my  son  James,  Lord 
Stanley  and  Strange,  and  his  heirs,  all  my  term  for  life,  interest 
and  estate  whatsoever,  of,  in,  and  unto  the  same  lands,  tene- 
ments, and  hereditaments  whereof  I  was  so  seized,*'  &o.  The 
date  of  this  instrument,  as  given  by  Seacome,  1687,  appears  to 
be  an  error  for  1627,  since  we  have  proofs  that  Lord  Strange 
ruled  Man  in  and  after  that  year.  See  StabtUei,  vol.  i.  pp.  88-5 ; 
also  Li&.  Scaeo,  and  Lib,  Ccmcetl.,  1627. 

t  Manx  8oe.f  vol.  iii.  p.  88.  |  Lib.  Scaee.,  1598. 
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either  he  or  his  countess  visited  the  island  daring 
the  time  that  they  were  Lord  and  Lady  of  the  Isle. 
Seacome  refers  to  his  ''  travels,  martial  exploits  and 
bravery  abroad,"  and  to  ''  his  great  worth  and 
merits  ...  as  a  faithful  subject,  a  wise  counsellor, 
and  a  brave  captain."  * 

It  was  during  this  period  that  the  formation  of  JJ^ 
the  surnames  peculiar  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  such 
as  Gallister,  Glucas,  Killip,  Quilliam,  Qualtrough, 
&c.,  proceeded.  At  the  accession  of  the  Stan- 
leys nearly  all  the  Manx  surnames,  whatever  their 
origin,  whether  purely  native,  Irish,  Scotch-Gaelic, 
Scandinavian,  or  Anglo-Norman,  had  the  Celtic 
prefix  Mac,  and  this  was  still  the  case,  as  regards 
a  large  majority  of  the  names,  up  to  1511,  when 
the  earliest  manorial  roll  still  in  existence  was 
written.  But,  by  1659,  the  prefix  had,  for  the  most 
part,  either  disappeared  altogether,  or  was  repre- 
sented by  its  final  consonant  only.  Thus,  for 
instance,  McEewn  had  become  £ewn,  and  later 
Eewin  ;  McQuyn,  Quine  ;  MacCorleod,  Gorlett ; 
MacGosten,  Gosten,  and  later  Gostain ;  MacEillip, 
Eillip ;  MacLucas,  Glucas ;  Maclssack,  Eissack  ; 
MacAlister,  Gallister ;  MacAskell,  Gaskell,  and, 
later,  Gastell  ;  MacBenylt,  Grenilt,  and,  later, 
Grehnell;  Mac  Walter,  Qualtrough;  and  Mac  William, 
Quilliam.  There  were,  however,  a  few  names  such 
as  McYlrea,  McYlchreest,  McYlcarrane,  &c.,  which 
did  not  assume  their  modem  forms  of  Mylrea, 
Mylchreest,  and  Mylchraine,  till  about  the  middle  of 
*  Seaoome,  pp.  92  and  96. 
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the  eighteenth  centniy.  These  names  and  many 
others,*  nsnally  heginning  with  the  letters  C,  E,  or 
Q,  form  a  personal  nomenclature  which  is  miique 
and  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the  philologist. 


APPENDIX. 

It  is  probable  that  Queen  Elizabeth  took  the  charge  of  the 
island  at  the  instance  of  Earl  William,  and  of  Alice,  the  widow 
of  the  late  Earl  Ferdinand,  on  behalf  of  her  three  infant 
daughters,  seeing  thaA  on  the  same  day  and  from  the  same 
place,  they  issued  to  the  officers  in  the  island  the  foUowing 
letters.     (Lib.  Ca/nceU.  1595). 

*'  After  our  very  harty  commendacons :  Forasmuch  as  by  the 
death  of  Ferdynando  the  late  Erie  of  Derby,  the  beloved 
brother  of  me  the  present  Erie,  and  dearest  husband  of  me  the 
Gountesse,  there  is  some  questyon  risen  to  whom  the  possesson 
of  that  Island  of  Mann  in  right  is  descended,  whether  to  me 
his  brother,  or  to  the  heires  genraJl  of  my  husband  so  deoeassed, 
by  reason  of  w^  incerteinty  the  Island  hath  remayned  for  a 
longe  tyme  unprovyded  of  a  Gaptaine;  And  seeing  it  hath 
pleased  Her  Most  Excellent  Ma^^  our  gracious  Sovereigne,  to 
vouchsafe  in  the  meane  tyme  in  regard  of  hir  prynoely  care  of 
that  Island  and  people,  to  spare  a  servant  of  her  own,  S' 
Thomas  Garrett,  Knight,  a  gent  of  good  reputacon  and  ex- 
perience, and  borne  neere  those  partes,  to  repair  thither  for  the 
better  safetie  and  government  of  that  place,  and  hath  for  that 
purpose  written  her  owne  pryncely  letter  unto  you  that  have 
the  charge  of  the  Isle :  Althoughe  we  are  not  so  ill  advised,  as 
to  doubt  of  your  ready  and  obedient  conformitie  to  Her^Ma^^ 
pleasure,  whose  authoritie  is  absolute  over  us  all,  yet  could  we 
nott  forbeare  for  further  demonstracon  of  our  duties  and 
thankefulnes  to  Her  Ma^^  for  this  great  favour,  to  requyre  and 
charge  you  by  all  the  interest  that  any  of  us  or  cures  either 
have  or  can  have  in  yo'  loves  and  duties,  that  you  do  so  con- 
forme  yo'selves  to  this  gent  during  his  residence  amongst  you, 
as  that  he  may  neither  fynd  you  baokeward  or  froward  in 


*  For  full  particulars  see  Ma/nx  Names,  pp.  1-116. 
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anything  wherein  he  shall  advise  or  direct  yoa  for  the  good  of 
the  Isle,  nor  yet  her  Ma^  have  cause  to  repent  her  of  this  Her 
gracious  proceeding  w^  yon,  for  which  both  we  and  you  are 
infynitely  boonden  unto  her.  And  thus  referring  the  rest  to  her 
Ma****  letters  by  which  you  are  to  be  wholly  directed,  we 
commit  you  to  God's  proteccon.  From  the  Court  att  Green- 
wiohe  the  first  of  August,  1596. 

"  Yo'  very  loving  and  assured  friends, 

"WHjL:  derby.        AL:  DERBY. 

*<  To  our  very  loving  friendes  the  Receyvers,  Comptroller, 
Deemsters,  and  other  the  Officers  in  the  Island  of  Mann." 

**  Elizabeth  R :  By  the  Queene. 

"  Trusty  and  wellbeloved  we  greete  you  well.  Forasmuch  as 
synce  the  death  of  Randulph  Stanley,  appoynted  Captaine  of  the 
Isle  of  Man  by  our  Cosen  Fferdinando,  the  late  Earle  of  Derby 
deceassed,  the  said  Isle  hath  remained  without  a  Captaine, 
whereby  the  place  is  unprovyded  of  some  superior  person  above 
the  rest,  to  command  such  forces  as  are  appointed  for  the 
resysting  of  any  sodanne  attempt  by  the  enemies,  the  same 
place  having  bene  longe  shott  att,  (as  by  dyvers  adv'tisements 
is  dayly  confirmed) :  And  where  in  regard  of  the  questyon  yet 
undeteimyned  betweene  the  Earle  that  now  is,  and  the  heires 
generall  of  his  brother  yt  is  uncertaine  by  w^  of  them  the 
Capten  should  be  appoynted,  We  have  thought  fitt  for 
avoyding  any  prejudice  to  that  place  by  such  default,  to  take 
the  care  and  proteccon  of  the  some  untill  the  matter  may  be 
decyded  to  w^  of  them  the  right  doth  appertaine,  w^  will 
easylie  appear  after  some  convenyent  tyme,  that  an  exact 
perusall  may  be  made  of  the  evidences.  We  therefore  having 
good  experience  ol  the  valour  and  fidelity  of  this  gent  our 
servant  S'  Thoms  Gtmrett  Knight,  and  knowing  that  he  is 
fittest  in  regard  of  his  habitacon  in  those  partes,  upon  all 
occasions  to  comand  any  forces  or  succours,  w*^  might  be 
sent  by  us  at  any  tyme,  in  case  of  extremytie  to  defend  the 
same ;  Wee  have  comanded  him  to  make  his  speedy  repaire  to 
that  Island,  and  there  upon  conference  had  with  you  to  con- 
sider and  putt  in  execution  what  is  fitt  to  be  done  for  the 
better  seeuritie  of  the  place,  the  rather  for  that  Wee  are 
informed  that  the  forces  are  but  meanely  provyded,  either  of 
necessaries  or  souldiers  of  any  experyence  to  defend  it  with ; 
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being  fltt  in  aU  places  of  such  consequence,  specially  at  these 
tymes,  to  be  dnely  reformed,  and  being  that  w*'*  doth  conceme 
ns  in  bono*  and  you  in  yo'  safeties  of  lyres  and  fortunes,  We 
have  thought  yt  our  parte  to  comand  you  and  every  of  you  to 
be  assistante  to  our  said  servant,  and  both  to  advise  with  him 
and  to  f  oUowe  his  dyreccon,  whose  experience  and  disoreccon  we 
knowe  to  be  such  as  he  will  no  way  move  you  to  any  thinge 
un^ecessarie  or  inconvenient,  neither  will  in  any  sort  offer  to 
disturbe  or  inovate  the  civil  government  of  the  contry  and 
people,  nor  any  way  seek  to  wrest  their  usuaU  constytuoons 
propper  and  belonging  to  the  same:  but  with  all  love  and 
kyndnees  there  remaine  under  us  as  other  Captens  have  done 
under  the  former  Earles,  untO  the  tytle  be  so  determyned,  as  by 
the  parties  to  whom  the  right  apperteyneth,  some  other  course 
may  be  taken:  In  consideration  whereof,  we  do  assure  our- 
selves of  that  obedience  and  conformytie  in  you  and  every  of 
you,  towarde  this  gent  now  appoynted  Capten,  w^  agreeth 
w***  yo'  p'sent  duties,  and  may  confirme  yo'  former  love  and 
loyalty  to  us,  for  w«^  We  ever  have  esteemed  you,  and  will  take 
no  lesse  regard  of  your  weldoing  than  those  that  lyve  daylie 
neerer  us,  wherein  you  may  approve  and  comfort  yo'selves  at 
alltymes  in  spyte  of  any  proude  or  vain  boastes  of  our  enemies, 
for  whose  malicious  and  vaine  attempts  we  have  bene  ever  to 
their  own  shame  and  confusion  sufficiently  provyded.  Given 
under  our  Signet  at  our  Manor  of  Greenwiche  the  first  day  of 
August  in  the  xzzvij^  year  of  our  reigne,  1596. 

**  To  our  trustie  and  welbeloved  the  Beceyvers,  Comptroller, 
Demsters,  and  other  the  Officers  in  the  Island  of  Mann." 


CHAPTEB  n 

THB  <HtBAT  STAKLBY 

TTTE  now  approach  a  period  daring  which  one  of  the 
^^    rulers  of  Man,  James,  Lord  Strange  *  (6.  1607, 
(2. 1651),  afterwards  theseventhEarlof  Derb7,notonly 
took  an  active  interest  in  his  little  dominion,  but  was 
actually  compelled  to  reside  in  it  for  some  years.    As 
he  was,  probably,  one  of  the  ablest  of  his  family,  his 
method  of  goveminent,  together  with  its  effect  on 
the  Manx  people,  by  whom  he  was  called  Yn  Stan-  jamMi. 
lagh  Mooar,  "The  Great  Stanley,"  is  sufficiently  ofDerbr). 
interesting  and  important  to  be  told  at  some  length.  ^^^^  siuiiey. 
He  was  bom  at  Enowsley,t  and,  after  some  private 
education,  he  was  sent  abroad,  visiting  France  and 
Italy  and  learning  the  languages  of  those  countries. 
In  1625,  he  was  returned  to  Parliament  for  the 
borough  of  Liverpool,  t    In  1626,  he  was  created  a 

*  Eldest  Bon  of  Wflliam,  the  sixth  earl,  bjr  Elissabeth, 
daughter  of  Edward  de  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford. 

t  For  foil  informatioii  about  his  career,  espeoially  when  it 
was  not  iounediately  connected  with  the  island,  see  Chetham 
8oe,,  vols,  hdi.,  Ixvi.,  Ixvii.,  and  Ixx. 

I  "  S.  P.  Dom.  Ser.  Car.  I."  (Chetham  8oe.,  vol.  Levi.  p.  viU.). 
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Enight  of  the  Bath  on  the  coronation  of  Charles  I., 
and  he  married  Charlotte  de  la  Tremoille,  daughter 
of  the  Duke  of  Thouars,  at  the  Hague  in  the  same 
S&f  Si'mw*  7^^'  His  first  connexion  with  Man  as  its  ruler  was 
in  1627 ;  *  and  he  appears  at  the  very  outset  of  his 
govemment  to  have  encountered  some  difficulties, 
probably  with  reference  to  the  tenure,  since,  in 
August  of  that  year,  his  wife  wrote  to  her  mother, 
''we  are  in  trouble  about  the  Isle  of  Man,  if 
Chateauneuf  had  been  here  we  should  have  offered 
him  the  charge  of  it."t  Chateauneuf  not  being 
available,  Sir  Charles  Gerard  was  made  governor, 
and,  in  1628,  t  on  the  death  or  resignation  of  Edward 
Fletcher,  Edward  §  Christian  (d.  1661),  a  native  of 
the  island,  was  appointed  ''Lieutenant  and  Capten."  || 
EdSitf?'^**'*^'  Christian  was  undoubtedly  oneof  the  most  remarkable 
chri«tiMi.  Manxmen  of  his  time,  and  the  man  who,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  his  connexion,  William  Chris- 
tian {lUiam  Dhone)  had  the  greatest  influence  on  his 
countrymen.  We  will,  therefore,  briefly  review  his  life 
before  1628.  He  was  the  second  son  of  John  Chris- 
tian,1[  who  was  vicar  of  Maughold  between  1580  and 
1625.  When  quite  young  he  went  to  sea,  and,  having 
become  the  owner  as  well  as  the  captain  of  a  vessel, 

*  See  p.  226,  and  Manx  8oe.^  vol.  zii.  p.  78. 
f  LckdAf  of  Latham,  p.  24. 

I  In  1628  Lord  James  was  summoned  to  the  House  of 
Lords  as  Baron  Strange  and  was  made  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
North  Wales. 

§  Or  Edmond.  His  name  is  sometimes  written  in  one  way, 
sometimes  in  the  other. 

II  Seah^itft,  vol  i.  p.  82. 

f  Aoooxding  to  a  deed  in  the  Becord  Office. 
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he  amassed  a  considerable  forkme.*  In  1619,  he  was 
at  the  English  Court  in  the  suite  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  through  whose  influence  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  Bona/oenture  frigate 
of  34  guns.t  Nine  years  later,  he  returned  to  Man,  and 
there  attracted  the  notice  of  Lord  Strange,  who  gave 
him  the  appointment  to  which  we  have  already  re- 
ferred. Up  to  the  beginning  of  1634  he  seems  to  have 
remained  in  Man ;  then,  in  consequence  of  "  diverse 
complaints  delivered  unto  the  Commissioners  for 
the  Admiralty  of  England," t  he  was  summoned  to 
London,  but,  owing  to  sickness,  he  was  not  able  to 
travel  till  some  months  later.  §  What  happened  to 
him  as  the  result  of  these  complaints  is  not  stated, 

*  Chaloner  (Ma/nx  Soc,  vol.  z.  p.  8)  lays  he  **  was  employed 
in  command  at  sea  by  the  East  Indy  Co." 

t  "  S.  P.  Dom.  Jac.  I.,"  chap.  20. 

I  MS.  letter  in  Beoords,  dated  January  11, 1684. 

§  «  S.  P.  O.  Dom.  Corr."  (Manx  8oc,,  vol.  ix.  pp.  140-1).  It 
would  seem  that  the  charge  against  him  was  one  of  *'  tracking 
with  a  pirate."  This  charge  was  brought  by  Captain  James,  of 
H.M.S.  lAon^B  Whelp  in  a  report  to  the  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland, 
Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  dated  October  16, 1688.  His  report, 
together  with  a  letter  from  Christian,  dated  October  4, 1688,  in 
which  he  stated  that  the  alleged  pirate  had  a  properly  signed 
letter  of  marque,  was,  on  the  28rd  of  the  same  month,  sent  by 
the  deputy  to  **  Mr.  Secretary  Coke,"  in  London.  On  the  8th 
of  November,  the  deputy  forwarded  further  proof  of  the  charge, 
and  asked  that  there  might  be  **  a  severe  hand  held  "  upon 
Christian ;  and,  on  the  20th,  the  secretary  replied,  "  I  will  also 
give  you  account  what  order  shall  be  taken  with  Captain 
Christian,  Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  whose  trucking  with 
pirates  is  not  to  be  endured."  Then  the  summons  referred  to 
in  the  text  followed.  (Leiien  and  De^paichei  of  8vr  Thomat 
WentwoHh,  London,  1798,  vol.  i.  pp.  118, 126,  181, 186, 164, 
and  158.)    These  are  given  by  T.  Talbot  in  the  Manx  Sun, 
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all  that  is  known  being  that  his  connexion,  Deemster 
E wan  Christian,  acted  for  him  in  his  absence,  and  that 
he  probably  continued  to  hold  the  post  of  Ueutenant- 
govemor  *  till  the  beginning  of  1639,  whenBadcIiffe 
Gerard  was  appointed  to  that  office,  t  According  to 
Lord  Strange,  his  conduct  continued  to  be  satisfac- 
tory for  a  part  of  this  time,  but  gradually  being 
spoiled  by  the  favours  conferred  upon  him,  he  became 
unbearably  covetous.  I  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
the  main  reason  for  Christian's  removal  from  his  post 
was  the  fact  that  he,  like  the  rest  of  the  insular  land- 
owners, held  views  on  the  question  of  the  tenure 
diametrically  opposed  to  those  of  their  lord.§  Just 
after  Christian's  dismissal  Lord  Strange  left  the 
island,  having  been,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Scottish 
Mortiofthe    rebellion,  summoned  by  the  King  to  York.  11     Prom 

Ore»t  Stanlev  '  ./  o  " 

SIbS.*^  thence  he  accompanied  the  army  to  Berwick-on- 
Tweed,  where  a  temporary  peace  was  made.  In  the 
suromer  of  1640  he  was  again  at  York  with  the  King. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War  in  1642,  he 
raised  5,000  men  for  the  royal  service,  providing 
them  with  arms  and  ammunition  at  his  own  expense, 
and  he  also  gave  the  King  £40,000.11    In  September 

*  In  June,  1687,  he  signed  an  Act  of  Tynwald  in  that 
capacity,  Statuiei,  vol.  i.  p.  90. 

f  He  was  probably  a  relative  of  Sir  Charles's.  On  the  28th 
of  July,  1689,  Sir  Ffoulks  Hnnckes  was  appointed  governor. 

I  Mcmx  8oc,f  vol.  iii.  p.  40. 
§  See  p.  880. 

II  "  Ffarington  Papers/'  p.  57  (Chetham  Soc^  vol.  Levi.  p.  be.). 
f  Heath' $    Chronicle,  p.    454    (Chetham  8oc,,    vol.    Ixvi. 

p.  kxi.). 
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of  this  year  he  was  proclaiined  a  traitor  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  he  succeeded  to  the  title  of  Earl  of 
Derby  on  his  father's  death.    In  June,  1643,  after  He  retimed  to 
having  rendered  many  important  services  to  the  gJ^ltSS* 
royal  cause  in  the  field  he  went  by  the  King's  com-  ^*^* 
mand  to  Man,*  where  there  was  a  threatened  revolt 
on  the  part  of  the  people.!    This,  as  we  shall  see, 
was  partly  the  result  of  Edward  Christian's  machina- 
tions, though  there  seems  also  to  have  been  much 
genuine  dissatisfaction  among  the  people  at  being 
compelled  to  pay  tithes,  so  that,  on  the  24th  of  June, 

1642,  it  was  decided  by  the  governor,  t  the  officers, 

and  the  24  Keys  that  "  the  Keys  with  the  deemster  ^^"^^^ 
of  the  land  should  inquire  and  certifie  him  [the 
governor]  and  the  rest  of  the  lord's  counsell,  of  the 
true  state  of  the  greivances  of  the  clergie  and 
commonaltie,  and  by  their  advises  to  settle  and 
compose  a  peaceable  agreement."§  This  inquiry 
was  long  delayed,  and,  in  the  meantime,  in  January, 

1643,  the  earl  restored  Edward  Christian  to  favour 
and  appointed  him  sergeant-major  ||  of  all  the  Manx 
forces,  with  instructions  ''  to  traine  and  exercise  all 
able  men  in  the  Island."  IT  This  office  gave  Christian 
practical  control  of  the  insular  militia,  since  his 

*  Derby  (Manx  8oe,,  vol.  iii.  pp.  1^18). 
t  "  The  Earle  of  Darbie  with  a  few  hone  .  .  .  went  into  the 
Isle  of  Man  "  (OhetJum  8oc.,  vol.  bdi.  p.  87). 

I  John  Greenhalghe,   who  had  been  appointed  in  June, 
1640.  §  Boiul 

II  The  same  rank  as  the  present  major. 

IT  Lib,  Scacc.    The  nmnber  of  the  foot-militia,  according  to 
Chaloner,  writing  in  1666,  was  "  about  1,600  ready  upon  ocoa- 
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superior  officer,  the  govemor,  was  folly  occupied  in 
the  civil  goveminent  of  the  isle,  at  a  time  when  the 
people  were  excited  against  the  earl's  role.  In  the 
spring,  he,  in  accordance  with  his  instractions,  col- 
lected the  north-side  portion  of  the  militia  in  a  camp 
close  to  the  place  where  the  Lhane  ditch  empties 
itself  into  the  sea,  for  the  purpose  of  training  them. 
If  we  may  believe  the  accusations  brought  against 
him  on  his  trial,  he  encouraged  them  to  revolt  against 
the  earl,  he  conveyed  "all  the  best  annes  of  the 
country  to  the  camp,"*  and  he  "  administered  aa 
unlawful  oath  "  both  to  them  and  to  the  parishioners 
of  Patrick  and  German,  by  means  of  which  **  he  got 
them  into  a  mutenous  combustion  and  tumult,  so 
that  he  might  by  theire  assistance  possesse  himself 
of  the  Castle  and  ftorces  of  Peele."*  However 
this  may  have  been,  the  people  showed  that  they  were 
ready  to  revolt,  when,  at  the  Court  of  General  Gaol 
Delivery  in  May,  on  the  governor  ordering  one 
Bobert  Harrison,  who  had  refused  to  pay  tithe,  to  be 
committed  to  prison, ''  the  multetude  took  houlde  of 
the  delinquent  and  tooke  him  away  from  the  handes 
The«rr«nior  of  justico  by  forcc.^t  The  governor  was  compelled 
jg«h^e  to  yield  to  the  popular  feeling,  and  ordered  that  two 

men  should  come  to  Douglas  from  each  parish  on  the 
13th  of  June  ''to  present  the  greivances  of  the 
countrie."    "  But,"  continues  the  report,  "  contrary 

■ion  "  (Ohaloner,  Ma/fw  Soe,^  vol.  z.  p.  56).    His  farther  state- 
ment that  "  in  ease  of  neoessity,  I  believe  they  might  arm  5  or 
6,000  men,*'  would  certainly  seem  to  be  an  exaggeration. 
*  See  p.  261.  f  BoHU. 
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to  these  his  directions  there  was  a  crosse  sent  out  in 
each  parish  that  every  one  should  come  thither,  which 
accordingly  they  did  in  an  unusuaU  manner  armed, 
totheterrorof  the  whole  Court  .  .  .  and  did  present 
their  severall  petitions  to  the  governor,  who  told  them 
that  he  would  assigne  them  another  day  to  make 
proofe  of  the  grievances  layd  down  in  theire  petitions 
and  that  he  would  see  them  righted,  but  they  answered 
that  they  desired  noe  other  day  .  .  .  and  one  William 
Carett  of  Sulby  said  with  a  loud  voyce  .  .  .  that  the 
countrey  would  pay  no  more  tythes  to  the  temporall 
proctors  and  that  they  would  f  eight  and  dye  first  .  .  . 
uid  called  unto  the  people  that  were  there  present 
and  said  unto  them  is  not  this  all  your  minds, 
and  all  of  them  cryed  and  sayd  it  is."  *  The 
governor,  seeing  that  he  was  powerless,  the  coun- 
try being  practically  in  the  hands  of  Christian,! 
wisely  promised  the  people  that  he  would  en- 
deavour to  redress  their  grievances,  and  that  he 
would,  for  this  purpose,  ask  the  earl  to  come  to 
the  island.  With  this  promise  they  were  satisfied 
and  went  quietly  home.  I  Such  was  the  state  of 
affairs  when  Earl  James,  accompanied  by  some 
cavalry,  arrived,§  only  just,  as  it  would  appear,  in 
time,  ''  for  by  most  it  was  believed  a  few  days  had 
ended  the  happy  peace/ 'I  He  at  once  grappled  with 
the  situation  by  alternately  cajoling  and  threatening 
the  people,  and,  when  they  were  thoroughly  fright- 

*  RoUd.  t  See  p.  261. 

I  Derby  {Mcmm  Soe.^  vol.  ML  pp.  14*15). 

§  On  the  15th  of  June  (Ohetham  iSfoc.,  vol.  Izz.  p.  4). 
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ened,  he  arrested  their  ringleader,  Edward  Christian. 
We  will  let  him  describe  his  manoeuvres  in  his  own 
^^esot  words:  "When  first  I  came  among  the  people,  I 
***^'*™"*'**  seemed  affable  and  kind  to  all ;  so  I  offended  none. 
For  taking  off  your  hat,  a  good  word,  a  smile,  or  the 
like,  will  cost  you  nothing ;  but  may  gain  you  much. 
However,  I  did  much  beware  they  might  not  think 
I  courted  them;  for  so  I  might  have  made  them 
become  coy.  .  .  .  When  any  man  made  known  his 
grievance  and  desire,  while  he  kept  him  in  the 
bounds  of  modesty,  I  seemed  much  to  hearten  him, 
and  wished  him  to  proceed,  giving  him  still  occasion 
by  some  interruptions  (not  to  disturb  him)  to  let  him 
know  that  I  understood  well  what  he  spake ;  and,  if 
it  were  matter  which  did  like  me,  I  fortified  his  words 
with  reasons."*  Having  thus  endeavoured  to  con- 
ciliate the  people,  he  appointed  "  a  meeting  in  the 
heart  of  the  country,"  t  so  that  every  one  might  con- 
veniently state  his  grievance.  What  occurred  at  this 
meeting  we  know  not,  but  it  seems  probable,  judging 
from  after  events,  that  the  earl  told  the  people  to 
formulate  their  grievances  and  present  them  to  him 
a  little  later  on.  In  the  meantime  he  addressed  him- 
self to  the  ringleaders,  telling  them  that  he  knew 
"  the  people  were  misled  and  misinformed,"  and  that 
"  if  .  .  .  they  could  get  the  common  sort  persuaded,  it 
would  hinder  .  .  .  further  searching  in  the  business."! 
"  So,"  he  comments,  "  I  made  one  good  step  into 
business,  which  was  to  divide  the  faction."  I    Then, 

*  Derby  {Manx  Soe,^  vol.  iii.  p.  88). 

t  IbicL,  vol.  iii.  p.  26.  J  Ibid.,  vol.  iii.  p.  26, 
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when  the  time  came  for  the  people  to  present  their 
grievances,  the  earl,  being  clearly  afraid  of  a  revolt, 
appointed  Castle  Bushen,  where  he  had  concealed 
his  English  troops,  as  the  meeting  place.  But  the  ^^g^JSf 
different  parishes  presented  their  petitions  peaceably,  ^j^^,  "^ 
and,  on  the  earl  promising  to  consider  them  carefolly, 
they  went  homa*  It  is  probable  that  he  also 
promised  to  smnmon  ''  the  Officers  Spirituall  and 
Temporall,  with  the  24  Eeyes  .  .  .  and  four  Men  of 
every  Parish,"  f  to  assist  him  in  doing  so.  We  know 
at  least  that  this  body  did  meet  at  Peel  Castle,  on 
the  18th  of  July.  The  earl  remarks,  on  this  occa- 
sion, that  he  "  expected  some  wrangling,  and  had 
it."t  He  had,  however,  done  his  best,  in  a  crooked  ^JgJJj,. 
fashion,  to  provide  for  any  emergency  which  might 
arise,  by  employing  informers  to  go  among  the 
people,  in  order  to  find  out  what  their  views  were,  and 
to  frighten  them  by  assuring  them  that,  though  he  was 
just  and  clement,  he  would  make  use  of  his  absolute 
authority,  against  which  there  was  no  appeal,  to 
punish  them.§  He  consulted  separately  such  of  the 
officers  as  he  knew  to  be  favourable  to  him,  with 
regard  to  the  course  of  action  they  recommended  at 
the  meeting,  without  informing  them  of  what  he  had 
learnt  from  his  spies,  and  before  he  told  them  of  his 
intentions.    Those  of  the  officers  whom  he  knew  to 

*  Derby  {Ma/nx  Boc,  vol.  iii.  pp.  26-27). 

t  Btatwtest  voL  i.  p.  02.  The  prooeecUnga  at  this  meeting 
and  at  Oaetle  Bushen  in  the  following  October  will  be  dis- 
oossed  elsewhere. 

I  Derby  {Manx  Boe,^  vol.  iii.  p.  28). 

§  Ibid.^  pp.  81-2. 
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be  hostile  to  him  he  did  not  consult,  but  found  varions 
pretexts  to  employ  them  elsewhere.*  His  descrip- 
tion of  what  occurred  at  the  meeting  is  well  worth 
msMoooat  quoting :  "  There  were  some  who  saucily  behaved 
g^3f*»«"  themselves,  and  of  those  I  put  some  out  of  counten- 
ance with  austere  looking  on  them ;  troubling  their 
discourse  in  seeming  not  to  hear  well  what  they 
said,  and  asking  them  to  repeat  the  same ;  which 
astonished  them  so,  that  oft  they  did  forget  the 
matter  they  were  about,  and  sometimes  feared  to 
speak  more  of  it. 

"  But  those  who  were  most  confident,  and  as  like  to 
astonish  us,  I  gave  leave  to  be  answered  by  my  officers 
who  sat  by ;  considering  it  became  me  not  to  contend 
in  words,  lest  incensing  others,  or  myself  becoming 
passionate,  I  might  bring  mine  own  discretion  in 
some  question.  .  .  .  Another  sort  there  were  more 
dangerous,  who  said  nothing  openly,  but  instructed 
others,  and  whispered  behind  the  company.  Some 
of  these  I  espied  myself ;  others  were  pointed  to  me 
by  such  as  I  had  set,  in  several  places  about  the 
bench,  to  observe  them  and  give  me  some  private 
beck,  which  I  took  notice  of  as  I  saw  occasion. 
These  I  called  nearer  to  the  bar,  who  it  may  be 
would  speak  so  as  not  to  offend,  or  hold  their  peace ; 
at  least,  there  they  could  not  incite  others  so  con- 
veniently." t 
itarMQii.  The  result  of  this  conference,  the  members  of 

which  had  evidently  very  limited  powers,  was  an 

*  Derby  {Manx  Soe.,  vol.  iii.  pp.  81-2). 
t  Ibid.,  p.  84. 
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agreement  that  the  earl  "  should  chancelarise,  order, 
and  decide,  all  and  every  their  matters  of  complaint 
and  agrievance/'  and  that  they  would  abide  by  his 
"  order,  doom  and  decree."  *  Having  thus  got  all  the 
authority  into  his  own  hands.  Lord  Derby  ordered 
the  appointment  of  *'a  select  Jury  and  Grand 
Inquest"*  of  twenty-four  men  (twelve  from  the 
Keys,  and  twelve  from  the  four  men  of  the  parishes) 
who  were  to  be  sworn  *'  to  find  out  and  present  all 
such  wrongs  and  abuses  as  have  been  committed  or 
acted  against  his  Lordship's  prerogative,  the  lawes 
of  the  island,  or  the  good  of  the  Comonaltie."  t 
At  the  end  of  the  meeting,  Edward  Christian,  with  gg^SSn., 
the  intention  of  arousing  the  people,  rose  and  *^*^°°- 
reminded  them  of  some  grievance  which  they  had 
forgotten  to  refer  to;  but  the  earl  called  him  to 
order  for  introducing  new  matter  when  the  business 
of  the  court  was  over,  and  assured  the  people  that 
they  needed  no  other  advocate  but  himself,  t  His 
next  step  was  to  put  some  of  the  minor  agitators  into 
prison,  but,  on  their  assuring  him  that  they  would 
be  *'  very  good  and  quiet,"  he  soon  released  them. 
This  gave  him  confidence  in  proceeding  to  imprison 
''the  principal  disturbers  of  the  peace,'' t  among 
whom  was  Christian.  All  but  two  of  these  were,  ShSf 
one  by  one,  tried,  fined,  and  speedily  released.  The  ■"®**®*- 
result  of  this  treatment  was,  according  to  the  earl,  to 
terrify  ''  all  that  had  any  hand  in  these  matters."  t 
Let  us  again  quote  him :  "  A^  many  of  the  first  sort 

*  Statutes,  vol.  i.  p.  92.  f  Ibid.^  vol.  i.  pp.  02-8. 

I  Derby  (Mcmx  8oc,,  vol.  iii.  p.  85). 

VOL.   I.  17 
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fts  were  set  at  liberty  grew  very  mild.  Those  who 
were  fined,  by  their  good  behavioTir  hope  to  be  for- 
given the  said  fines,  and  are  thereby  in  good  awe. 
Others  make  way  to  their  peace  beforehand  to 
prevent  imprisonment  or  fine."*  The  two  referred 
to,  who  received  exceptional  treatment,  were 
Au  looB  Edward  Christian  and  his  brother,  WiUiam  Christian, 

clSjtt£?2d*  ^'  Knockmshen.  The  latter  was  released  after 
hiibroihar.  having  been  in  Castle  Eushen  for  ten  months;  but 
the  former,  as  having  been  ringleader  in  the  recent 
distnrbances,  was  to  receive  a  much  more  severe 
punishment.  He  was  bronght  to  trial  on  the  Ist  of 
December,  when  it  was  stated  on  sworn  evidence  t 
that  he  had  framed  a  new  form  of  government 
whereby  the  House  of  Keys  was  to  be  chosen  by 
the  people,  and  the  deemsters  selected  from  their 
number  only;  that  he  had  encouraged  the  people 
to  resist  the  payment  of  tithes,  and  had  approved  of 
their  mutinous  assemblies.  That  he  had  usurped 
the  conmiand  of  Peel  Castle,  and  had  mustered  a 
large  portion  of  the  insular  militia,  after  causing 
them  to  swear  an  oath  to  obey  him  only.t  That, 
during  the  meeting  at  Peel,  he  had  striven  to  stir  up 
the  people  a>gainst  the  lord.  That  he  was  opposed 
to  the  king's  party,  having  said  that  the  earl  had 


Bdward 

ObrlitUa't 

trial. 


*  Derby  {Manx  Soc,  vol.  iii.  pp.  85-6). 

t  In  Appendix  A  will  be  found  copious  extracts  from  the 
depositions  taken  at  Christian's  trial.  These  are  given  as 
throwing  a  vivid  light  on  the  state  of  afibirs  at  the  time.  They 
were  written  on  a  number  of  large  rolls  of  paper,  and  are  not 
bomid  up  among  the  ordinary  records  at  the  Rolls  Office, 

I  See  p.  261. 
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made  a  mistake  in  leaving  the  Parliament.    That  he 

had  oppressed  the  people  and  shown  contempt  for 

the  law  of    the  land.     "In  fine,"   concludes  the 

report, ''  all  the  troubles,  seditions,  &c.,  were  set  on 

foot  by  him."    These  charges  were  read  before  the 

governor,  officers,  deemsters,  and  twenty-four  Keys 

assembled    at    Castle    Bushen,    on   the    13th    of 

December.  Christian,  who  seems  to  have  attempted 

no  defence,  was  subjected  to  a  fine  of  a  thousand  Hif  aentosM. 

marks,  and  condemned  to  ''perpetuall  imprisonment 

or  until]  he  shall  be  relapsed  "*  by  the  Lord  of  the 

Island.    The  case  is  remarkable  as  showing  how 

the  democratic  ideas  of  the  time  had  penetrated  to 

Man,  since  there  is  no  doubt  that  Christian  had 

a   following  of   his  way  of   thinking,  who    were 

frightened    or    held    in    check    by   the    stringent 

measures  taken  by  the  earl,  and  by  the  large  force 

of  English  soldiers  in  the  island,  t 

The  ringleaders  having  been  thus  disposed  of,  the 
other  malcontents  came  "  in  most  submissive  and 
loving  manner,  presenting  their  grievances."  t    The 

*  See  p.  262. 

t  OhxigtiaQ  remained  in  prison  until  November,  1661,  when 
he  was  released  by  Duokenfield.  We  hear  nothing  further  of 
him  till  October,  1669,  when  he  was  ooficemedwith  Lieutenant 
Hathome  and  others  in  the  plot  against  Governor  Chaloner 
(see  p.  277).  He  was  again  confined  in  Peel  Castle  in  January, 
1660,  and  remained  there  till  September  of  the  same  year.  In 
that  month  he  was  let  out  for  a  few  days  to  plead  personally  in 
a  suit,  but  was  sent  back  again,  and  died  there  on  the  19th  of 
January,  1661.  On  the  22nd  of  the  same  month  he  was  buried 
in  the  churchyard  of  Maughold,  his  native  parish. 

I  Derby  (Mimx  8oe.,  voL  iii.  p.  86). 
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The  earrs 
orden  about 
the  people's 
grlevaacei. 


spppreHton  of  rebellion  was  suppressed,  "  and  so,"  says  the  earl, 

Ihe  rebeUkm.  ^^  "^ 

"God  be  thanked,  we  are  very  quiet.'** 

In  the  meantime,  the  jury  which  had  been 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  grievances  of  the 
people  had  given  in  their  report,  and,  consequently, 
the  earl,  on  the  30th  of  October,  summoned  the 
clergy,  his  council,  the  Keys  and  four  men  from  each 
parish,  t  to  Castle  Bushen  to  hear  and  endorse  his 
orders  thereon,  by  which,  he  remarked,  "I  haVe 
given  them,  I  hope,  good  satisfaction,  redressing 
what  was  amiss  both  in  Church  or  State."*  It 
is  not  known  whether  these  orders,  which  mainly 
related  to  the  clergy's  exactions,  were  signed  willingly 
or  under  compulsion.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
they  were  well  received  by  the  people  generally, 
which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  the  earl's  pro- 
ceedings with  reference  to  the  question  of  land 
tenure,  with  which  we  deal  elsewhere.!  Having 
thus  got  rid  of  his  Manx  opponents,  the  earl 
proceeded  to  forward  the  cause  of  the  king  by 
improving  his  military  forces.  He  did  so  by  adding 
to  the  cavalry,  and  by  constantly  drilling  the  infantry. 
On  the  3rd  of  October,  a  troop  of  72  cavah7§ 
was  raised,  being  four  men  from  each  parish,  with 
four  officers,  i.e.,  a  captain,  who  received  258.  a  week, 
a  lieutenant  who  got  15s.,  a  comet  lis.,  and  aquarter- 

*  Derby  (Manx  8oc,,  vol.  iii.  p.  86). 

t  Statutes,  vol.  i.  pp.  94  and  99.  Some  of  these  were  pre- 
vented from  coming  by  the  severity  of  the  weather, 

I  See  pp.  880-8. 

§  This  seems  to  have  been  in  addition  to  the  unpaid  foroe  of 
four  horsemen  from  each  parish  (see  pp.  881-2). 


He  then 
ifloreases  the 
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master,  8s.,  the  ordinary  troopers  receiving  3s.  6d.* 
On  the  15th  of  April  in  the  following  year,  the 
Tynwald  Court  was  summoned  to  consider  the  best 
means  of  providing  against  an  invasion,  and  it 
decided  on  raising  another  similar  troop,  also  that 
there  should  be  a  levy  of  £6  per  week  on  the  laity, 
and  £1  10s.  t  on  the  clergy.  This  was,  seemingly, 
to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  officers  and  other  expenses, 
because  each  parish  was  responsible  for  the  payment 
of  its  own  men.  In  May,  a  muster  of  the  best 
horses  and  men  in  the  island  was  ordered.  Those 
of  Bushen  sheading  were  to  meet ''  at  the  Greene  near 
Langness  " ;  those  of  Middle,  "  at  Ashole  "  ;  those 
of  Ayre,  ''at  E.  E.  Andreas  Church";  those  of 
Michael,  "at  Hanmer  ffould  " ;  and  those  of  Glenfaba, 
"  at  Peele-towne."  t  In  June,  it  was  decided  that 
seven  camps  were  to  be  formed,  three  on  the  north 
side  of  the  island  and  four  on  the  south  side.  The  And  places 
camps  on  the  north  side  were  at  "  Enockdoony," 
served  by  the  militia  of  Bride  and  Andreas;  at 
Bamsey ,  by  the  militia  of  Lezayre  and  Maughold,  and 
at  ''Hanmer  flfbuld"  (the  position  of  which  was  after- 
wards changed  to  **  Lanemorefoot "),  by  the  militia 
of  Bride,  Ballaugh  and  Jurby.  On  the  south  side, 
the  camps  were  at  "  Enockalloe,"  served  by  the 
militia  of  Patrick  and  German;  at  ''Banks  howe," 
by  the  militia  of  Lonan  and  Conchan;   at  "E. 

*  This  was  just  the  same  pay  as  a  "  dragooner  '*  received  in 
England. 

I  Lib,  Soacc,  The  proportion  charged  on  the  clergy  seems 
nndtdy  large.  |  Ibid.    Garff  sheading  is  not  mentioned. 
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GovsnuMT 
fl  roonh  >lgh  o 
in  oonunand. 


Number  of 

gwrisoo 

■oldiarsAlflo 

probably 

iBoreaiSed. 


Santon  Church/'  by  the  militia  of  Braddan,  Santon, 
and  Marown,  and  ''upon  some  hill  near  K.  £. 
Arborie,"  by  the  militia  of  Malew,  Arbory,  and 
Bushen.*    It  was  arranged  that  one  camp  on  the 
north  side  and  one  on  the  south  side  was  to  be 
occupied  each  week.*    In  the  following  year,  the 
governor,  John  Greenhalghe,  was  appointed  "  Lieu- 
tenant-Generall "  t  of  all  forces  in  the  island,  with 
power  of    '' Marshall-Lawe/'  and   of   nominating 
officers;    and,    "upon    any  occasion   of   invasion, 
rebellion,    or   the   like,    of   raising    an    army   or 
armies."  I     The  last  addition  to  the  insular  forces 
at  this  period  was  in  August  1649,  when  two  more 
troops  of  horse  were  raised,  thus  making  288  horse- 
men of  all  ranks.*    It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
how  these  troops  were  armed  and  equipped,  but, 
except  for  references  to  the  importation  of  ''mus- 
guetts ''  *   and  to  the  distribution  of  *'  dirkes  or 
skeynes "  §    among  the   foot  militia,  there  is  no 
information  in  the  Becords.    It  is,  however,  pro- 
bable that  they  were  equipped  in  exactly  the  same 
way  as  the  English  soldiers  of    the  period.  ||     In 
addition  to  the  troops  already  mentioned,  there  were 
the  usual  garrison  soldiers,  whose  numbers  were  pro- 
bably augmented  so  as  to  enable  them  to  occupy 


*  Lib.  Boacc.  f  This  was  a  special  appofntment. 

X  Lib,  Scaoc.  and  Waldron  {Ma/nx  Soc.^  vol.  zi.  pp.  80->l). 
We  must  suppose  that  the  word  "  army  "  was  not  used  in  the 
modem  sense !  ||  See  Appendix  B. 

§  The  earl  seems  to  have  experienced  considerable  difficulty 
in  arming  the  troops  he  took  to  England  in  August,  1651,  for, 
in  a  letter  to  Sir  Thomas  Tyldesley,  he  mentions  that  he  had 
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the  new  forts  that  were  bailt,  and  there  were  also 
English  soldiers  stationed  in  the  island.  The 
requisitions  for  the  maintenance  of  these  troops 
were  a  constant  sonrce  of  discontent*  and  one 
of  the  chief  causes  of  the  unpopularity  with  which 
the  people  gradually  came  to  regard  the  earl.  As  ^|^JS*5JjStf 
regards  the  insular  forts,  a  contemporary  observer  '*"**• 
speaks  of  Peel  as  being  strongly  "  fortified  both  by 
nature  and  art,  by  the  sea  round  about  it  and 
by  walls  and  a  rampart  within  it '' ;  t  and  of  Castle 
Bushen  as  ''  a  fair,  not  very  high,  strong,  and  well- 
built  structure,"  I  and  he  considered  Douglas  ''  a 
most  considerable  fort,  strongly  built  of  hard  stone, 
round  in  form"  and  mounting  "4  pieces  of 
ordinance."  §  In  1645,  a  fort  was  ordered  to  be 
built  on  St.  Michael's  Island  **  for  the  defence  and 
safety  of  the  harbour  of  Bonaldsway."  ||  It  was 
armed  with  "  one  whole  culvrain,ir  .  .  .  and 
one  demy  culvrain,**  and,  in  memory  of  the 
great  wisdom  and  valour  of  the  illustrious  Lady 

not  reoeived  as  many  anns  as  he  expected,  and  that  "  dLvers  of 
them  we  have  must  go  into  St.  Bryde  and  St.  Andrew's  parish, 
in  the  stead  of  others  which  were  lately  taken  from  them.  And," 
he  oontinnes,  **  I  woolfl  not  have  any  excuse  among  this  people, 
as  that  they  ootdd  not  defend  this  country  by  reason  I  had  dis- 
armed them  to  fit  myself  elsewhere  "  {Chetham  iSfoc,  yoL  Ixvi. 
pp.  dxxiii-iy,  quoting  Gary,  vol.  ii.  p.  822). 

*  Blundell  {M<mw  8oc,,  vol.  xxv.  p.  52). 

t  Ibid.  (McMw  8oe.,  yd.  xxv.  p.  92). 

I  Ibid.,  p.  90.  §  Ibid.j  p.  89.  ||  Lib,  Sence. 

f  This  had  a  diameter  of  6*2  in.,  was  11  feet  long,  and 
carried  a  17  lb.  ball. 

**  This  had  a  diameter  of  40  in.,  was  11  feet  long,  and 
carried  a  9  lb.  ball. 
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Derby  fort.  Charlotte,  Countess  of  Derby,"*  at  the  siege  of 
Latham  House,  it  was  named  "Derby  Fort."     In 

portLoy.1.  1648,  "Fort  Loyal"  at  Eamsey  was  built,  as  weU 
as  another  small  fort  near  the  Point  of  Ayre ;  and, 
at  some  time  during  this  period,  a  fort,  which  is  pro- 
bably the  fine  earthwork  at  Ballachurry  in  Andreas,! 
was  made  "in  the  middest  of  the  Island."  I 
But  the  earl  did  not  confine  his  defensive  operations 

S!^^**"  to  the  land.  He  had  also  a  naval  force  about  which 
contemporary  writers  speak  with  enthusiasm,  one 
styling  it  "  great,"  §  and  another  "  the  ever-active 
and  efficient  navy."  ||  The  principal  vessel  seems  to 
have  been  a  king's  frigate,  called  the  Elizabeth, 
which  was  under  the  command  of  Captain  Bartlet ;  * 
the  rest  of  the  "navy"  consisted  chiefly  of  long 
boats  with  16  oars  and  2  guns,  which  were  under 
the  conmiand  of  Captain  Bradshaw.  ||     At  first  the 

*  Lib,  Seacc. 

f  It  is  144  feet  long  by  120  feet  wide»  with  bastions,  about 
48  feet  square  on  the  top,  at  each  oorner. 

I  Chaloner  {Manx  8oo,,  vol  x.  p.  66).  It  may  be  noted  here 
that  in  the  Register  of  the  parish  of  East  Bamet,  in  1644,  is  the 
following  entry :  *'  The  Town  of  Douglas,  in  the  Isle  of  Man, 
burnt  by  Turkish  pirates  (colleoted  £1  7s.  6d.)."  The  collection 
was  presumably  for  the  relief  of  the  inhabitants  of  Douglas. 
The  '*  Turkish  "  pirates  were  probably  Algerine  corsairs.  There 
is  no  mention  of  this  occurrence  in  the  insular  Becords,  so  it 
must  be  regarded  as  doubtful. 

§  ♦*  Ffarington  Papers,"  p.  166  (Chetham  Soc.t  vol.  Ixvi.  p. 
dzii).  These  must  have  been  very  speedily  equipped,  as  Blundell, 
who  was  in  Man  between  1642  and  1648  wrote :  *'  There  is  neither 
nmn  nor  ship  that  may  be  called  a  man  of  war  .  .  .  nor  any  bark 
above  80  or  40  tons  at  most "  {Manx  8oo.,  vol.  zzv.  p.  82). 

II  Moore,  Rental,  Introduction,  p.  zx  {Chetham  8oc.^  vol 
Izvi.  p.  dvi). 
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fortunes  of  war  went  against  the  earl,  one  of  his 
vessels  being  captured,  early  in  1643,  by  the  "Parlia- 
ment ships,"  *  but,  later  on  in  the  same  year,  his 
privateering  on  the  parliamentarians  in  the  Channel 
caused  them  some  loss.t  In  the  following  March, 
however,  the  insular  navy  performed  more  glorious 
feats  by  overcoming  on  one  occasion  no  less  than 
five  Parhamentary  men-of-war,  and,  on  another,  by 
defending  the  Calf  of  Man  against  the  attack  of 
three  of  them.  I  On  the  earl's  departure  in  August, 
1651,  the  Parliament's  vessels  ''infest  "§  the  coast, 
and,  on  the  arrival  of  its  troops  three  months  later, 
"  severall  ships "  of  the  Manx  Navy  were  seized, 
also  '*  two  captaines,"  designated  as  "  Pirates,"  as 
well  as  "about  forty  other  men."|| 

Let  us  now  briefly  refer  to  the  earl's  affairs  in  SlSJ^* 
England.  Since  June,  1643,  his  wife  and  children  "^"«^^ 
had  been  left  at  Latham  House,  which  had  been 
fortified  and  supplied  to  withstand  a  siege ;  it  was 
soon  to  experience  one,  being  invested  by  Fairfax 
on  the  27th  of  February,  1644.  On  hearing  this  the 
earl  left  the  island,  and,  "  on  his  arrival  at  Chester, 

*  Derby  (Manx  Soe,^  vol.  ili.  pp.  12-13). 

t  The  account  of  one  of  these  exploits  is  given  in  the 
Exchequer  Book :  '*  In  June,  1050,  three  merchant  ships  arrived 
off  Castletown  and  were  ordered  to  strike  downe  sayle  for  the 
kinge,"  but  they  replied  that  *'  they  cared  not  for  the  kinge,  nor 
would  they  strike  sayle."*'  In  consequence  of  this  a  boaA  with 
armed  men  was  sent  out  from  the  castle,  who  captured  the 
ships  after  a  short  fight  {Lib.  Scaec), 

X  Ibid. 

§  Lad/y  of  Latham,  p.  162. 

II  **  Journal  of  the  House  of  Commons,"  Nov.  6, 1651. 
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wrote  to  Prince  Bupert  imploring  his  assiBtance.*'  * 
^;J5*««  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  27th  of  May  that 
HoQM.  Bapert  approached  Latham,  when   its   assailants 

raised  the  siege,  during  which  they  *'  lost  more  than 
500  and  the  garrison  only  six  men."  t  The  next 
day  the  Boyalists,  nnder  the  prince  and  Lord  Derby, 
captured  Bolton  after  a  sharp  engagement.  In 
July,  the  earl  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Marston 
Moor,  t  and  afterwards  went  to  Man,  where  he 
found  the  countess  and  their  children.  During  his 
absence,  troubles  had  again  arisen.  There  had  been 
an  intention  of  getting  up  a  petition  with  reference 
^loMMin  to  various  grievances,  but  this  purpose  was  aban- 
doned on  the  advice  of  William  Christian,  of 
Knockrushen, §  who  remarked  that  ''a  petition 
will  do  no  more  good  than  a  straw,"  ||  but  that,  if 
the  governor  and  comptroller  were  shut  up,  ''hee 
might  then  gett  released,"  ||  and  that  then  they 
might  obtain  what  they  wanted.  It  would  seem 
from  this  that  the  unpopularity  with  which  the 
earl's  government  was  undoubtedly  regarded,  on 
account  of  the  change  in  the  land  tenure  IT  and 
the  heavy  taxation,**  was  mainly  directed  against 
his  officers,  not  against  himself.  This  probably 
resulted  from  his  judicious  behaviour  in  being  civil 
to    the   people  and  not  appearing   personally  in 

*  IL  Add.  MSB.,  No.  18,  981.     Brit.  Mas.  (Chetham  £foe., 
vol.  Izvi.  pp.  zoviii-c). 
.  t  Jowmal  of  the  Siege,  p.  67  {Ibid,t  p.  cvii). 
{  Ibid,,  p.  ozvi. 

§  He  had  been  imprisoned  in  the  preTious  October. 
II  L^.  Scacc.  IF  See  p.  880.  **  See  pp.  826-6. 
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any  impopiilar  proceedings.  Indeed,  according  to  ^^^^ 
Blnndell,  though  he  was  regarded  with  **fear  and  ^ET 
reverence,"  he  was  *'  very  popular."  *  We  think, 
however,  that  Blundell's  statement  must  be  an 
exaggeration,  inasmuch  as,  in  1648,  a  nephew 
of  William  Christian,  the  receiver-general,  t  was 
overheard  to  say:  ''if  ever  the  Earle  sailed  for 
England,  he  was  sure  they  would  never  suffer  him 
to  land  in  that  island  again  as  he  had  used  the 
inhabitants  so  badly " ;  t  and,  in  1650,  the  earl 
himself  records  a  mysterious  occurrence,  which  also 
tends  to  show  that  he  was  regarded  with  ill-feeling : 
''I  escaped,"  he  says,  "a  great  danger  of  being 
killed  in  a  Mankes  Boat  cominge  from  Captaine 
Bartlet's  Ship  §  at  Derby  Haven,  a  shot  being 
made  from  the  saide  Shipe  (whether  by  chance  or 
no  is  doubtfull).  It  was  as  is  pretended  a  mistake 
of  one  peice  for  another,  but  it  was  charged  with 
Muskett  Bullets,  peices  of  Iron,  &c.,  which  killed  my 
dear  friend  Mr.  Bich.  Weston  and  a  man  that 
rowed,  and  wounded  Colonell  Snead  in  a  grevious 
manner,  and  I  sitting  in  the  midst  of  them  escaped 
by  the  great  goodness  of  Almighty  Gk>d."  || 

To  return  to  William  Christian  (of  Enockrushen) : 
He  was,  in  August,  1644,  summoned  before  the 

*  Bltindell  {Manx  Soc,  vol.  zzvii.  p.  46). 

t  See  p.  266.  t  Lib.  Scaec. 

§  She  was  the  earrs  own  ship  and  was  probably  largely 
manned  by  Manxmen. 

II  Diary  {ChetJutm  Soe.,  voL  Izz.  p.  4).  There  is  also 
an  acooont  of  this  in  the  Malew  Begister ;  see  Manx  Note 
Booh,  voL  ii.  p.  76. 
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Court  of  General  Gaol  Delivery  and  was  charged 
with  treason.  He  was,  however,  acquitted  and 
released  from  prison,  but  six  others,  most  of  whom 
were  members  of  the  Keys,  were  fined  for  "  a  foole 
error  against  the  Government."*  All  was  now  quiet 
again.  Indeed  the  earl  had  so  many  troops  in  the 
island  that  any  revolt  would  have  been  hopeless.  At 
the  end  of  this  year,  he  received  a  letter  from  the 
''Lord's  Committee"  promising  that,  if  he  would 
deUver  up  certain  prominent  Cavaliers  to  them,  they 
would  do  their  best  "  to  procure  "  t  his  "  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  ParUament."*  To  this  letter  he 
vouchsafed  no  reply.  Except  for  a  brief  period  in 
the  autumn  of  1644,  when  he  was  present  during 
part  of  the  second  siege  of  Latham  House,  and  an 
expedition  to  England  in  the  spring  of  1661,  he  re- 
mained in  the  Isle  of  Man  from  August  in  that  year 
(1644)  to  the  same  month  in  1651.  During  that  time, 
dSriMftUven  ^  addition  to  considerable  literary  labours,!  he 
""^"^^  applied  himself  to  providing  for  the  adequate  defence 

of  the  isle,  to  endeavouring  to  settle  the  vexed  ques- 
tion of  the  tenure,  and  to  directing  Church  affiEurs. 
We  also  find  him  contemplating  the  extension  of 


yean' 
reddenM  in 
Man. 


*  Lib  Seaee.  It  would  seem  that  they  had  been  canoemed  in 
some  seditiouB  prooeedings  during  the  earFB  absence. 

f  S.  P.  Dom.  Interrgn.  p.  95  (Chetham  8oc,,  vol.  Ixri.  pp. 
cxzi~ii). 

I  See  Chetham  Soc,,  vol.  Ixvii.  pp.  oocvii-occzi  for  list  of 
them.  They  are  mostly  of  a  devotional  character,  bnt  there  is 
also  a  Common-Place  Book,  Book  of  Anecdotes,  Ac.,  and  his 
«  Discourse  concerning  the  Government  of  the  Isle  of  Man,*' 
already  referred  to. 
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insular  trade,*  and  the  establishment  of  a  Manx 
college,  t  He  and  his  countess  held  a  mimic  court 
at  Castle  Bushen,  where  they  entertained  their 
Cavalier  friends  I  and  Manx  subjects  with  masques 
and  plays.  §  It  is  remarkable  that  it  was  not  till  the 
summer  of  1649  that  he  was  formally  required  by  the 
Parliament  to  surrender  the  island.    To  this  request 

*  See  pp.  818-14  and  817. 

t  See  p.  866.  He  also  helped  promifling  youths  to  go  to  the 
EngliBh  UniversitieB.  Thus,  in  1681»  he  gave  "unto  Wm. 
Langley  sone  unto  my  servant  Matthias  Langley,  Constable  of 
my  Castle  of  Bushen,  ye  yearlie  pay  or  pencbon  of  six  pounds, 
towards  his  education  in  ye  Uniyersity  of  Cambridge"  (Lib, 
Irrof),  His  example  was  followed  by  Lord  Fairfax,  who  gave 
"  Will  Norris  iBlO  towards  his  maynteynanoe  in  the  university 
[name  not  mentioned]  for  fouer  years  now  next  ensuing,"  and,  in 
1658,  John  Christian  received  £S0  from  him,  being  "  endowed 
with  competency  of  learning  and  now  fitly  qualified  for  the 
university  for  his  increase  of  further  knowledge  "  {Lib.  Irrot), 

I  "Lord  Digby,  Earle  of  Niddisdaile,  Earle  of  Camwath,  S^ 
Marmaduke  Langdale,  S^  Wm.  Huddlestone,"  &c.  (Chetham 
8oc,f  vol.  Ixvi.  p.  cxxi). 

§  "A.D.  1648.  The  Bight  Ho*^.  James  Earle  of  Derbie, 
and  his  Bight  Ho^  Countesse  invited  all  the  Officers, 
temporal!  and  sperituall,  the  Clergie,  the  24  Keyes  of  the 
Isle,  the  Crowners,  with  aJl  theire  wives,  and  likewise  the 
best  sort  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Isle,  to  a  great  maske,  where 
the  Bight  Ho^  Charles  Lo.  Strange,  with  his  traine,  the 
Bight  Ho^  Ladies,  with  their  attendance,  were  most 
gloriously  decked  with  silver  and  gould,  broidered  workes,  and 
most  costly  ornaments,  bracellets  on  there  hands,  chaines  on 
there  necks,  jewels  on  there  foreheads,  earings  in  there  eares, 
and  crowns  on  there  heads;  and  after  the  maske  to  a  feast 
which  was  most  royaU  and  plentifull  with  shuttings  of  omans, 
etc.  And  this  was  on  the  twelfth  day  (or  last  day)  in  Chxistmas, 
in  the  yeare  1644.  All  the  men  just  with  the  Earle,  and  the 
wives  with  the  Countesse ;  likewise,  there  was  such  another 
feast  that  day  was  twelve  moneth  at  night  beinge  1648." 
Episcopal  Begister  (Manx  Soe.,  voL  xxi.  p.  258). 
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Sl^^^  he  replied,  on  the  12th  of  July,  that,  if  they  troubled 
PtSLoMii.      l^*^  "  ^*^  *°y  °^o^  messages  "♦  he  would  "  bum  the 
paper  and  hang  the  bearer.*'*  This  letter  was  followed 
by  a  declaration  concerning  his  resolution  "  to  keep 
the  Isle  of  Man,  for  his  Majesty's  Service,  against  all 
force  whatever,"!  which  was  vmtten  by  the  advice 
ot  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale  and  Sir  Lewis  Dives, 
who  had  been  commissioned  by  Charles  II.  to  assist 
him  in  keeping  Man  "by  comisell  and  personall 
service."!  In  this  document,  which  was  issued  on  the 
18th  of  July,  he  invited  all  his  allies,  friends,  acquain- 
tance and  tenants  "  and  all  other  His  Majesty's 
faithful  and  loyal  subjects,  to  repair  to  this  island,  as 
their  general  rendezvous  and  safe  harbour,  [where 
they  shall   receive    entertainment,    and   sucm  en- 
couragement as  their  several  qualities  and  conditions 
shall  require  r/where  we  mH  unanimously  employ 
our  forces  to  The  utter  ruin  of  these  unmatchable 
and  rebellious  regicides,  and  the  final  destruction  of 
their  interests  both  by  land  and  sea."  t    The  Parlia- 
ment's only  reply  was,  in  September,  to  present 
Man  to  Fairfax.    In  January,  1650,  Lord  Derby 
was  elected  a  Enight  of  the  Garter  and,  in  the 
same  year,  he  was  selected  by  Charles  II.  to  com- 
mand the  forces  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  in 
the   projected  royalist  insurrection.    It  is  curious 
that  Parliament  made  no  serious  attempts  to  gain 
possession  of  Man  till  March,  1661,  when  their  ships 

*  MS.  book  of  Earl  James's  writmgs  at  Enowsley,  and  **  Manx 
Rebellion  "  (Ma/nx  8oc,,  vol.  zxvi.  Introdootion,  p.  zziy). 
f  Quarto  pamphlet,  London,  1649. 
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were,  as  already  related,  overcome  by  the  naval 

forces  of  the  earl.    In  April  of  this  year,  Lord  Derby 

went  to  England,  taking  some  soldiers  with  him. 

Their  nnmberisnot  mentioned,  but,  seeing  that  after 

their  departure  the  weekly  assessment  was  only  one- 

gnarter  of  what  it  had  been,  they  probably  amounted 

to  three-fourths  of  the  insular  establishment.*    La 

July,  he  was  again  in  the  island  making  preparations 

for  a  departure  from  it  which  was  to  be  a  final  one. 

Among  other  steps  to  secure  its  defence  during  his  ^^fo^n^^ 

absence,  he  sent  "  a  boat  for  Ireland  and  a  man  to  feS^^Ji^g 

seek  out  Sir  Thomas  Armstrong,"  whom  he  put  in  ^^* 

command  of  Peel  Castle,  t  and,  on  the  6th  of  August, 

he  signed  a  commission  empowering  the  countess  to 

act  for  him  in  every  respect.  I   On  the  12th  of  August, 

in  accordance  with  an  arrangement  "  betwixt  the 

yong  king  and  the  Earl  of  Darbie  then  in  the  Isle  of 

Man  that  hee  with  all  those  men  of  esteem  that  were 

fled  thither  for  safetie  as  alsoe  all  the  Eorce  the 

Earle  could  make  should  meet  him   in    England 

about  such  a  tyme — ^which  was  August,"§  he  sailed 

to  England.    His  fleet  consisted  of  either  seven  or 

nine  ships,  ||  with  which  h<e  '*  landed  upon  Friday  in 

*  Lib,  Seaec,  But  for  this  entry  we  should  be  inclined  to 
doubt  his  having  been  in  England  at  this  tune,  since  the  most 
diligent  search  has  failed  to  discover  any  trace  of  him  there 
before  August  (see  Stanley  Papers,  Seaoome,  Clarendon,  Baines, 
(Hi$tory  of  Lcmcaahire),  and  HUtory  of  Wigcm), 

\  Letter,  dated  July  25th,  in  Gary,  vol.  ii.  p.  284  (fihetham 
8oc.,  vol.  Izvi.  p.  dzvii). 

I  See  Appendix  C.  ||  Cheiham  Soe.,  vol.  Izii.  p.  70. 

§  Ihid,,  p.  71,  and  vol.  Izvi.  p.  dxxviii.  Lingard  {History  of 
EngUmd,  vol.  viii.  p.  158)  says  that  he  had  **  60  horse  and  260 
foot." 
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He  lands  In 
BngUod  wltti 
bis  troopi  and 
isdafeatod 
nearWigui. 


Joins  the 

Eing&t 

Worcester. 


the  morning,  the  (15th)  of  Angust,  and  cast  anchor 
upon  the  North  syde  of  the  river  Wyre  upon  Prissal 
sands,  over  against  Bossal  Warrant."     With  him, 
''  besides  men  of  qualitie,"  were  "  some  300  Manck 
Souldiers."*    On  the  26th,  he  came  into  collision 
with  a  more  numerous  parliamentary  force  under 
Lilbum  near  Wigan,t  and  got  the  worst  of  the  fray, 
though  his  troops  fought  ''stoutly  and  with  much 
couradg/'t      The    contemporary   observer   already 
quoted  says  that,    after   the    fight,    "the    Manck 
Souldiers  which  the  Earle  brought  with  him,  being 
pore  naked  snakes  were  scattered  up  and  down  the 
country  and  being  set  to  work  in  some  places  proved 
very  false  and  treacherous  to  their  masters;    and 
always  where    they  could  stole    away  from  their 
masters  into  the  Island  againe  that  within  no  long 
time  there  were  not  any  of  them  to  be  seen."* 
This,  being  interpreted,  probably  only  shows  that 
the  Manx  who,  he  admits,  fought  well,  were  poorly 
clad,  and  devoted,  as  they  always  have  been,  to  their 
native  country.    After  this  affair  at  Wigan,  the  earl 
joined  the  King  at  Worcester  and,  sharing  in  the 
decisive  defeat  of  the  Boyalists  there,  on  September 
3rd,  was  captured  in  the  retreat  and  confined  in 
Chester  Castle.    His  trial  by  court-martial  §  soon 


"*"  Lady  of  Latham^  p.  162. 

f  **  In  a  lane  leading  from  Chorley  to  Wigan  "  (Lingard,  vol. 
viii.  p.  158). 

I  Chetha/m  Soc,^  vol.  Ixii.  pp.  75-6. 

§  The  charges  against  him  were :  **  That  he  had  traitoronsly 
borne  arms  for  Charles  Stuart  against  the  Parliament ;  that  he 
was  guilty  of  a  breach  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  of  the  12th  of 
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followed  and,  in  accordance  with  its  verdict,  not-  ™J^;i,|ton 
withstanding  his  petition  to  Parliament  and  his 
open  recommendation  *  to  the  comitess  to  surrender 
Man,he  wasexecuted  at  Bolton  on  the  15th  of  October. 
"  In  reviewing  the  character  and  proceedings  of  the 
earl  of  Derby/'  says  his  anonymous  biographer, ''  it 
is  impossible  not  to  regard  him  ...  as  an  honour- 
able, brave  and  high-minded  man,  sincere  in  his 
loyalty,  devoted  in  his  patriotism  and  unsullied  in  his 
actions. "t  In  his  private  life,  as  exhibited  in  his  HUieharftoter/ 
letters  to  his  wife  and  children,  he  was  most 
amiable ;  and  in  his  public  life,  in  the  Isle  of  Man, 
he  seems  to  have  been  genuinely  anxious  to  promote 
the  true  welfare  of  the  people,!  provided  that  it  did 
not  interfere  with  his  own  somewhat  masterful  and 
autocratic  policy.  Walpole  considers  him  "the 
most  striking  figure  that  had  yet  arisen  in  insular 
history,"  and  writes  of  him  as  follows :  "  The 
character  of  the  seventh  Earl  of  Derby  is  evident 
from  his  actions,  his  writings,  and  his  laws.    A  man 

August,  1651,  prohibiting  all  correspondence  with  Charles 
Stuart  or  any  of  his  party ;  that  he  had  fortified  his  house  of 
Latham  against  the  Parliament ;  and  that  he  now  held  the  Isle 
of  Man  against  them.**  He  was  found  guilty,  and  sentence  of 
death  was  pronounced  upon  him  (Seacome,  p.  178). 

*  His  death  was,  however,  decided  before  his  trial,  as,  on  the 
29th  of  September,  Oliver  Cromwell  wrote  to  Colonel  Rich: 
"  Barbie  will  be  tried  at  Chester,  and  die  at  Boulton  *'  (Historical 
M88.  Commisnorit  sixth  report,  p.  447) ;  and  yet  Gardiner, 
Comnumwe{Uth  (vol.  i.  p.  462)  writes  that  his  petition  to 
Parliament  was  strongly  supported  by  Cromwell. 

f  Chetham  8oc,,  vol.  Izvii.  p.  coxcii. 

I  Though  some  of  his  methods  were,  as  we  have  seen, 
decidedly  tortuous. 

VOL.   I.  18 
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who  lived  in  Stuart  times  coidd  hardly  be  expected 
to  be  a  perfect  roler.  In  his  miniature  stage  he 
aped  the  manners  of  his  own  monarch,  and  quenched 
opposition  by  securing  his  opponents  in  gaol.  Yet 
he  did  much  to  remedy  the  abuses  he  found.  A 
strong  Churchman,  he  restricted  the  exactions  of  the 
Church ;  and  he  strove,  after  the  fashion  of  his  time, 
to  maintain  order  by  severe  punishment  of  crime. 
His  land  laws  are  stamped  with  the  fault  that  they 
were  based  on  the  principles  which  perhaps  found 
favour  in  the  seventeenth  century  with  every  great 
landowner.  They  left  a  legacy  of  hate,  which 
explain  the  revolt  of  the  island  after  his  death, 
and  which  was  not  extinguished  till  the  laws  them- 
selves were  abrogated  by  a  later  successor.  In  other 
respects  he  did  good  work,  and  did  it  with  the  best 
intention.  He  was  careful  in  the  choice  of  his 
ecclesiastics  and  his  officers,  gracious  in  his  manner, 
princely  in  his  expenditure ;  he  had  courage  which 
made  him  worthy  of  his  heroic  wife,  loyalty  which 
deserved  a  better  sovereign,  intelligence  which  would 
have  been  useful  on  a  wider  stage.  His  defects  were 
perhaps  the  def  ectff  of  his  age ;  his  virtues  were  his 
own  ;  and  so  even  those  who  dissent  from  his  policy 
may  agree  in  according  to  him  the  title,  by  which 
Manxmen  still  know  him,  of  the  great  Earl  of 
Derby."* 

*  The  Land  of  Home  Bule,  pp.  142^ 
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APPENDIX    A. 

BDWABD  OHBISTIAN'S  TRIAL. 

''Gaptayne  Edward  Christian  late  Sergeant-Major  of  the 
Land  fforoes  of  this  Island  and  Beceiner-General  stands  charged 
with  seneraU  and  many  most  mutenous  and  dangerons  com- 
binations and  practices,  conspiracies  and  strange  misdeamean" 
against  the  peace  of  our  Son'aigne  Lord  ye  Einge  and  the  Lord 
of  the  Island." 
Then  follow  the  specific  charges  against  him : — 
"  He  hath  framed  and  contrived  a  new  form  of  gonemment 
whereby  his  desire  was  that  the  xxiiii  keys  now  in  use  and  for 
manygeneracbns  and  ages  reputed  as  the  fathers  and  deffenders 
of  the  bodyes  goods  and  estates  of  the  people,  should  bee  quite 
rejected  and  displaced  as  evill  members  and  enemys  to  the 
State  and  coffion  good  of  the  Islande.  And  that  a  new  xxiiii 
should  bee  chosen  ...  in  the  seuerall  parishes  by  the  people 
and  that  the  man  chosen  in  his  parish  for  to  be  one  of  the  xxiiii, 
should  be  swome  by  his  parishioners  on  the  alter  in  the  parish 
church  after  service  and  the  oath  f oUowinge  to  be  given  him — 
you  shall  sweare  that  to  the  best  of  yo"'  power  you  will  doe  all 
that  in  you  lyeth  for  the  general!  good  of  the  Isle  and  people 
thereof  and  that  you  will  not  at  any  tyme  giue  your  consent  to 
any  thinge  that  may  any  way  bee  prediudicall  or  hurtfull  to  the 
countrey  or  people  in  generall  or  to  any  man  particuler 
contrary  to  Law  soe  helpe  you  God.  After  all  this  the  said 
xxiiii  shall  every  yeare  in  the  chappell  or  the  Tynwald  hiU  take 
another  oath  of  his  the  said  Gapt.  Ghristians  devisinge  and 
contrivinge  in  these  words.  Tou  shall  sweare  to  the  utter- 
most of  your  power  you  will  mantayne  the  antient  Lawes 
customes  and  constitucbns  of  the  countrey  such  as  are  now  in 
force  and  use  for  the  good  thereof ;  you  shaJl  sweare  that  as  much 
as  in  you  lyeth  you  doe  repeate  and  make  voyd  all  such  lawes 
and  customes  as  are  now  in  force  and  used  amongst  us  but  ill 
and  prduditiaU  to  ye  comon  good,  which  hath  too  longe  beene 
in  use  amongst  us  to  our  utter  undoeinge ;  you  shall  and  will 
sweare  that  in  their  place  you  shall  and  will  endeauv'  to  make 
such  wholesome  Lawes  as  that  thereby  the  people  may  be 
comforted  and  relieved.  .  .  Tou  shall  sweare  that  as  often  as 
you  conceive  that  things  are  not  rightly  carreyed  in  Gourts  of 
iustice  either  spirituall  or  temporall  or  in  the  gouemment  that 
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in  all  sach  cases  you  peiidbn  the  gouemment  to  appoint  yoa  a 
day  of  hearinge,  and  you  then  offer  such  things  as  you  conceive 
aggreayances  contrary  to  Laue,  that  soe  the  Gouemor  w^  the 
rest  of  the  officers  and  the  24  may  take  such  course  therein 
as  shall  bee  thought  best.  .  .  .  That  in  the  same  way  of  his  deuises 
the  deemsters  might  bee  chosen  out  of  this  xziiij.  Three  of 
them  to  bee  chosen  by  the  country  and  [theire  names  ps^ited 
to  his  Lordshipp.  He  may  pricke  but  one  of  them  for  deemster, 
and  the  other  is  to  be  at  tiieire  owne  choiseinge,  and  when  they 
are  thus  made,  yet  onct  in  three  yeares  these  deemsters  must 
bee  dischardged  of  theire  places  for  xxx  dayes  in  which  tyme 
eny  man  shall  be  at  libertie  to  complayne  and  give  in  artidkles 
of  greveances  injustice  oppressions  or  any  othere  wrongs  what- 
Boere  against  them,  whereiQ  the  xxiiij  shaJl  sitt  as  Judges.  .  .  . 
That  he  the  said  Edw :  Christian  haveinge  gayned  and  procured 
to  bee  Sergeant  Major  and  takeinge  the  opportunitie  of  a  oon- 
troversie  newly  begun  betwixt  the  dergie  and  coAonaltie  about 
their  matters  of  tythes,  hath  mightely  laboured  and  continued 
to  disturb  the  peace  and  gouemment  of  the  Island  by  advisinge 
countenancinge  and  enoouraginge  of  the  people  in  that  matter 
against  the  Glergie  and  proctors  of  this  Lande,  insomuch  as  a 
great  number  of  the  poore  ignorant  people,  not  thinking  or 
understandinge  of  his  wicked  intencons  and  designs,  have  rune 
themselves  into  div"  and  sundry  most  dangerous  errors  and 
inconveniences  to  the  forfeiture  of  theire  bodys  and  goods. 
That  he  being  a  principall  officer  and  swome  to  bee  aydinge  and 
assistinge  to  the  Gouemor  and  rest  of  the  lords  counseU  for  the 
furtherance  of  iustice  .  .  .  yet  he  being  many  times  called  and 
required  by  the  new  Gouemor  of  the  Island  to  appeare  at  Courts 
of  Judicature  and  diners  assemblys  .  .  .  nevertheless  he  did 
not  only  wilfully  absent  himselfe  but  contrariewise  he  directed 
or  (at  least)  well  liked  of  ye  mutenous  assembly  of  ye  people.  .  . 

'*  That  he  the  said  Edward  Christian  countenanced  and  in- 
couraged  the  people  agcdnst  the  clergie  and  told  them  that  they 
should  pay  noe  tythes  and  that  he  would  de£fende  them  in  with- 
standinge  the  same,  and  that  not  in  a  legall  manner  (by  course 
of  law)  but  by  force  and  violenx^e.  .  .  . 

"That  he  the  said  Edward  Christian  .  .  .  did  most  seditiously 
in  answere  to  some  discontented  partyes  which  came  before  him 
at  the  campe  to  complayne  of  theire  neighbours  that  would  not 
ioyne  with  them  in  their  rebellious  courses  publickly  say,  what 
should  they  doe  but  make  butts  for  theire  peeces  of  such  as 
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would  not  ioyne  with  them  by  which  his  seditionB  and  dangerons 
incouragement  many  of  the  people  were  peranaded  that  every 
thing  ahotdd  goe  with  them  by  the  stronge  hande  against  the 
rowle  of  any  Gk>nermnent. 

*'  That  he  .  .  .  did  .  .  .  exanimate  the  soldiers  and  people 
nndere  his  oomande  that  they  shonld  kill  the  priests. 

"  That  he  might  the  better  enable  himself e  to  ont-faoe  and 
affront  the  gouemor  and  gouemments  ...  he  did  .  .  .  assume 
unto  himself  the  chieffe  power  and  comande  of  the  cheiffe 
forte  and  garrison  of  the  Island — Castle  Peele — and  of  /the 
fTorces  and  amnnicons  therein  and  gave  orders  that  the  officers 
and  souldiers  thereof  should  obey  him  .  .  .  and  sende  him 
powder  and  amunicbn  whersoever  and  whensover  he  should 
req-oire  it  w**^  accordingly  was  done. 

"  By  administering  an  unlawful  oath  to  the  parishioners  of 
Patrick  and  German  he  got  them  into  a  mutenous  combustion 
and  tumult  so  that  he  might  by  theire  assistance  possesse 
himselfe  of  the  said  Castle  and  fforces  of  Peele,  which  if  he  had 
8oe  done  then  with  the  ayde  of  the  two  parishes  of  the 
companyes  which  he  had  then  already  mustered  and  provided 
for  the  campe  at  Lane-more-foot  having  thither  brought  and 
conveyed  all  ye  best  armes  of  ye  countrey,  he  might  easily 
have  forced  the  gouemor  and  gouemment  of  the  Islande  to 
what  inconvenience  he  pleased  .  .  .  and  have  deUvered  the 
whole  Island  and  People  thereof  to  the  invasion  of  some  £foraine 
enimie  in  these  dangerous  and  distracted  tymes.  .  .  .  And  this 
his  most  damnable  purpose  he  had  most  surely  brought  to  effect 
had  not  the  right  hon^^  the  lord  of  the  land  come  when  he  did 
into  the  Islande.  That  after  this  when  his  lordship  was  happily 
come  amongst  us  and  had  sumoned  the  people  to  appeare  at 
Peeletowne  upon  the  18th  day  of  July  last,  where  all  the  officers 
SpirituaU  and  Temporal!  were  assembled  with  the  24  keyes  of 
the  lande  and  4  men  out  of  every  parish  .  .  .  the  said  Edward 
Christian  did  by  sedicous  modbns  and  pposicbns  in  open  Courte 
(and  before  the  sittinge  of  the  courte  at  Creg  Malin  Greene)  goe 
about  to  diuerte  and  contradicte  soe  that  his  Lordship  was  forced 
tocheckeandpublicklyrephrehende  .  .  .  him  .  .  .  but  he  .  .  . 
nothinge  regardinge  his  honor's  words  of  reprehension  .  .  . 
went  out  into  the  Toune,  and  in  the  churoh-yarde  and  other 
places  in  the  said  toune  assembled  unto  him  diners  of  the  people 
and  then  he  tould  them  that  they  had  undone  themselves  (by 
submitting  to  the  Lord).     That  he  .  .  .  was  a  disaffected  man 
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towards  his  majestie  (and  the  Lord  of  the  Isle)  saying  that  his 
Lordship  had  taken  a  wronge  course  in  leavinge  the  Parliament. 

'*  That  he  .  .  .  while  he  was  Beceiuer  and  a  pryme  officer  .  .  . 
did  execute  and  conunitt  diners  tyrannical  accbns  of  oppression 
and  rapine  oner  the  people  of  the  Islande  .  .  .  and  said  that 
lett  the  deemsters  give  what  they  would  for  lawe,  he  would  doe 
what  he  list,  and  that  he  cared  not  for  the  lawe  or  the  Records. 
In  fine,  all  the  troubles,  seditions  etc.  were  set  on  foot  by  him.*' 

Such  were  the  charges,  and  on  hearing  them  read  ''at  a 
Courte  houlden  at  Castle  Bushen.  Upon  Wednesday  the  13th 
of  Bee'.  1648  before  John  Greenhalgh  .  .  .  and  the  rest  of  the 
officers  whose  names  are  subscribed.  .  .  .  Wee  of  the  24  Keys 
of  the  Islande  whose  names  are  subscribed  .  .  .  doe  finde  and 
present  upon  oure  oathes  that  the  sayd  Ed:  Christian  hath  most 
seditiously  and  tumultuously  behaued  himself  e  against  the  peace 
of  oure  soveraigne  lord  the  king's  majestie  of  Englande  and  the 
lord  of  the  Islande,  and  the  established  Gouemment  of  the 
same  .  .  .  and  therefore  and  for  such  his  misdeameanours  as  in 
these  exaccbns  apeareth,  and  his  owne  confession  and  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  papers  written  with  his  owne  hande ;  we  finde 
and  leave  the  said  Edwajrd  Christian  worthy  of  seveare  fine  and 
ymprissonment :  And  forsoemuch  as  doth  or  may  conceme  his 
majestie  .  .  .  the  kinge  of  Englande  or  his  lawes  there,  wee 
leaue  and  forbeare  to  say  to  it,  but  refere  him  in  that  respect  to 
his  majestie  and  his  lawes  there."  Here  follow  their  names, 
and  the  sentence  which  was  : — 

'*  Upon  the  readinge  of  the  chardge  and  of  the  examinacbns 
of  the  witnesses  taken  ffor  prooffe  thereof  and  upon  the  pre- 
sentm^  of  these  of  the  24  Keys  who  have  subscribed  their  names, 
we  thearefore  fibr  the  greate  and  manifest  misdeameanours  of 
the  said  Edward  Christian  doe  adiudge  and  censure  him  the 
said  Edwaxd  Christian  in  one  thousand  markes  ffine  to  bee 
levyed  on  the  lands  tenements  goods  and  chattels  of  the  said 
Edward  Christian  to  the  use  of  the  most  Hon^*«  the  Lord  of  the 
Island.  And  his  bodie  to  perpetual  imprisonment  or  untill  hee 
shall  be  relapsed  by  the  said  Lord  of  the  Islande." 
"(Signed)  John  Grbbnhalohb 

John  Stevenson 
EwAN  Christian  \   Will  SmrH 

BOBBRT  QUAILB  j  JOHN  CaNNBLL 

BOBBBT  CaLCOTT 

(and  16  of  the  24  Keys.)" 
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It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  Christian  was  a  bond-fide 
reformer,  or  whether  his  actions  were  inspired  by  hatred  of  the 
earl.  It  is  remarkable  that  there  is  no  mention  of  the  burning 
question  of  the  land  tenure  in  the  trial. 

APPENDIX    B. 

■QUIFMBKT   OF  INFANTBY  AT  THIS  PBBIOD. 

They  were  divided  into  pikemen  and  shotmen.*  The  pikemen 
wore  a  steel  morion  on  the  head,  a  gorget  on  the  neck,  a  pike- 
proof  cuirass,  close  jointed  plates  of  armour  on  the  thighs,  and 
from  the  neck  down  to  the  elbows.  Their  pikes  were  made  of 
ash  headed  with  steel  and  were  about  15  feet  long.  They  also 
carried  broadswords.  The  shotmen,  or  musketeers,  had  a  similar 
dress.  Over  their  shoulder  they  had  a  bandolier  of  broad 
leather  containing  a  dozen  charges  in  horn  or  wooden  cases. 
Their  muskets  had  barrels  4^^  feet  long,  and  they  carried  a  rest 
from  which  they  could  fire  without  stooping.  The  cavalry 
consisted  of  cuirassiers,  carbineers,  and  dragooners.  The 
cuirassiers  wore  a  good  deal  of  defensive  armour,  and  each  of 
them  carried  a  sword  and  two  pistols.  The  carbineers  carried  a 
short  gun  and  a  sword.  The  dragooners  were  a  kind  of  mounted 
foot-soldier.  They  wore  an  open  head-dress  with  cheeks  and  a 
buff  coat  with  sldrts.  Their  gun,  called  a  dragoon,  was  16 
inches  long  in  the  barrel  and  had  a  full  musket  bore.  It  worked 
on  an  iron  swivel  attached  to  a  leather  belt,  which  was  buckled 
over  the  right  shoulder  and  under  the  left  ann.  They  had  also 
swords.  They  were  formed  into  troops  of  110  men  each,  as  one 
man  in  every  ten  had  to  hold  the  horses  when  the  others  fought 
on  foot.  The  officers  of  the  troop  were  a  captain,  lieutenant, 
and  comet. 

APPENDIX    C. 

APPOIMTMBNT   OF  THB   C0UNTB9S   OF  DBBBY  AS  DBPUTT. 

"  To  all  people  to  whome  theise  presents  shall  come. 
"  Knowe  yee  that  uppon  the  espetiall  trust  and  confidence 
which  I,  the  saide  Earle,  have  and  repose  in  the  knowne 

*  The  insular  Records  contain  acooonts  of  payments  both  for 
muskets  and  pikes. 
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wifldome  and  courage  of  you.  Dame  Charlotte  de  la  Tremoille 
my  dear  and  wellbeloyed  wife,  haye  thought  good  (espetiallie  in 
theise  dangerous  tymes),  for  the  better  safetie  of  this  Isle  and 
countrey,  and  of  my  castles,  ffourtes,  and  garrisons  therein,  to 
nominate  and  appointe,  and  I  doe  hereby  nominatd  and 
appointe  you  in  my  place  and  steade  (being  readie  by  God's 
assistance  to  advance  with  my  fforces  for  England  uppon  his 
Majestie's  service),  to  order  and  dispose  of  all  and  everie  the 
fforces  of  this  Island,  and  the  officers  and  soldiers  thereof  of 
what  degree  whatsoever,  as  to  your  wisdome  shall  be  thought 
meete :  Willlnge  and  comandinge  all  officers  in  commission  or 
otherwise  to  bee  obeynge  aidinge,  and  assistinge  to  you  uppon 
your  comande,  and  uppon  anie  your  dislike  or  displeasure  on 
iudicious  cause  found  against  any  of  them  to  displace  and 
dischardge  such  like  officer  and  officers,  soldier  and  soldiers, 
from  the  exercise  of  their  further  duties  in  this  Islande,  not- 
withstandinge  anie  my  further  comission  or  comisaions 
given  or  granted  to  them  or  anie  of  them,  and  new  officer  and 
officers,  soldier  and  soldiers  (at  your  good  likinge)  from  tyme  to 
tyme  to  make  and  ordaine  by  comission  under  your  hand  and 
seale  of  armes,  or  otherwise,  in  as  full  and  ample  manor  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  as  I  in  my  owne  p*Bon  might,  could,  or 
should  make  and  ordaine  the  same.  Moreover  I  doe  hereby 
give  you  power  uppon  occasion  of  invasion,  rebellion,  or  the  like, 
to  raise  anie  army  or  armyes  by  your  selfe  or  by  your  officers, 
and  them  to  continue  in  order  (or  otherwise),  soe  longe  and  in 
what  place  or  places  you  shall  thinke  meete ;  and  with  power  to 
kill,  imprison,  or  otherwise  to  punish  enemies  accordinge  to 
your  good  discretion,  and  power  likewise  to  pardon  and  forgive 
all  such  of  them  whome  you  thinke  worthie  of  itt.  Ffarther  alsoe 
I  doe  hereby  give  you  full  power  and  authoritie  (in  my  absence) 
to  dispose  of,  place,  or  displace  all  officers  of  this  Island, 
spirituall  or  temporall ;  and  free  p*don  of  liffe,  member,  and 
goodes  to  all  dellinquents  (after  judgment  given)  to  give  and 
grant  at  your  will  and  pleasure  under  your  hand  and  seale  or 
otherwise.  Given  under  my  hand  and  seale  of  armes,  at  Castle 
Bushen,  the  sixth  day  of  August,  in  the  third  yeare  of  his 
Majestie's  raigne  over  Great  Brittain,  Ac.,  and  Ano.  Dni.  one 
thousand  six  hundred  ffiftie-one,  1661. — J.  Dhbbt."  * 

*  Manx  Soe.,  vol.  xzvi.  pp.  106-6. 
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have  seen  in  the  last  chapter  that  the  final 
departure  of  the  ''Great  Stanley"  from  the  v^^nutnu 
Isle  of  Man  took  place  on  the  15th  of  August,  1651.  g^^?^ 
His  absence,  and  the  withdrawal  of  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  English  soldiers  at  the  disposal  of  the  Govern- 
ment, left  the  disaffected  spirit  of  the  islanders 
without  efficient  control.  It  was  not  long  before 
the  outbreak  took  place.  On  the  19th  of  September, 
Governor  John  Greenhalghe  was  buried,  and  Sir 
Philip  Musgrave  was  sworn  as  governor  in  his  place. 
On  the  day  of  Greenhalghe's  funeral  there  was  some 
talk  of  the  people  rising  against  the  countess,*  but 
nothing  was  done  till  '*  the  night  before  the  head 
Court-day  "  t  (i.e.,  the  19th  of  October),  when  about 
800  men   met   at    Bonaldsway,   the   residence    of 

*  **  The  Manx  Rebellion  "  {Manx  Soc.y  vol.  zxvi.  p.  24).  This 
Tolnme  contains  some  extracts  from  the  Records  concerning 
the  events  of  this  period. 

t  Lib.  Placit,  The  governor  presided  m  this  court  on  the 
20th  of  October. 

966 
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William  Christian.    This  William  Christian — after- 
wards famous  in  Manx  song  under  the  name  of 
lutam  j>fcofM.   iiiiam  Dhone,  "  Brown  William  "—was  bom  on  the 
14th  of  April,  1608.    He  was  the  third  son  of  Ewan 
Christian,  of  Milntown,  one  of  the  deemsters.     In 
1643,  he  rendered  himself  acceptable  to  the  earl  by 
taking  the  estate  of  Bonaldsway,  which  had  been 
made  over  to  him  by  his  father,  on  a  lease  for  three 
lives,  instead  of  holding  it  by  the  "  straw."  *    In 
1648,  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  receiver,  and, 
on  the  earl's  departure,  he  was  left  in  command  of 
the  insular  militia,  with  the  rank  of  major-general,  t 
It  was  at  his  house,  then,  that  the  800  men  took  an 
oath  **  that  the  people  should  withstand  the  Lady  of 
BoLidflw&y      Derby  in  her  designes  untill  shee  had  yealded  or  con- 
wrMment.       fliggended  to  their  aggreavances."  J     The  chief  of 
these  ''  aggreavances  "  was  doubtless  the  change  in 
the  tenure,  but  the  only  one  then  referred  to  was 
''the  troope  that  then  was  in  the  Isle  and  their 
^'free  quarteringe."  §    Those  present  at  this  meeting 
were  induced  to  take  this  oath  by  the  statement 
/    that  the  Lady  had  "  sent  to  make  condicons  with 
I     the  Parliament  .  .  .  without  their  knowledge,  con- 
I     trary  to  her  promise,  and  would  sell  them  for  2d. 
V  or  3d.  a  peece."  ||     There  was  some  truth  in  this,  be- 
cause the  countess,  having  heard  of  the  earl's  capture, 

*  See  "  Tenure,"  p.  880. 

f  This  was  the  same  position,  and  seems  to  have  been  the 
same  rank  as  that  of  Sergeant- Major  held  by  Edward  Christian. 
{  <t  Manx  Rebellion  "  {Manx  8oc.,  vol.  zxvi.  pp.  8-9). 
§  lUd.,  p.  8.  II  Ibid.,  pp.  8-9. 
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had  written  to  Colonel  Duckenfield,  who  had  been 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  expedition  against 
Man,  asking  him  to  treat  "  about  the  rendition  of 
the  Island  upon  condition  that  the  Earle  might  be 
released."  *  This  expedition  started  on  the  18th  of 
October,  so  that  it  would  seem  probable  that  the 
organizers  of  the  Bonaldsway  meeting  must  have 
teen  aware  of  Cromwell's  instructions  to  Colonel 
Birch,  the  Governor  of  Liverpool,  on  the  30th  of 
September,  in  which  he  required  him  to  assist  in 
the  reduction  of  Man.t  We  know,  at  any  rate,  that 
before  the  arrival  of  the  expedition,  on  the  25th,  the 
Manx  militia  had  captured  all  the  insular  forts  except  g^J^J^J*" 
Eushen  and  Peel.  They  had  had  the  latter  "  once  "aiutu. 
in  their  own  hands,  but,  not  being  experienced  in 
war,  lost  it  again."  J  And  yet  we  find  that,  on  the 
23rd,  some  of  the  Manx  "  offered  to  take  oaths  of 

*  The  earl  wrote  to  his  wife  shortly  after  hia  arrival  at 
Chester  advising  her  to  siirrender  Man,  **  and  make  conditions 
for  yourself,  children,  servants,  and  people  there  **  (Chetham 
Soc,  vol.  Ixvi.  p.  cc--cci;  and  Lady  of  Latham^  p.  178), 
and  he  wrote  again  on  the  12th  of  October  with  the  same 
advice,  pointing  out  that  '*  it  would  be  a  grievous  and  trouble- 
some business  to  resist  .  .  .  them  that  at  this  hour  command 
three  nations "  (Ihid.,  p.  cczxvi,  also  Lcidy  of  Lathcunit  p* 
180),  but  Lady  Derby  was  not  permitted  to  adopt  or  even  to 
know  the  nature  of  her  husband's  recommendations  {Ihid,, 
cclzii),  seeing  that  she  did  not  receive  these  letters  till  after 
the  surrender  of  Castle  Bushen.  (See  also  Manx  Sac,  vol. 
zxvi.  Introduction,  p.  zxvii.) 

t  Historical  MS.  Commission,  see  note  (a),  bk.  ii.  chap.  ii. 
p.  54. 

I  **  Meicurius  Politicus  **  {Ma/rup  Soc.,  vol.  zxvi.  p.  66).  This 
account  was  written  by  a  person  on  board  Duckenfield's  fleet. 
According  to  Burton  {Life  of  Musgrave,  p.  28),  they  also 
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faithfulnesB  to  be  true  *'  *  to  the  countess  and  to 
assist  her  against  the  Parliamentary  troops  ''with 
their  lives  and  estates."  *  Perhaps,  however,  there 
were  two  parties  among  them. 
Dadk«ifl«id*s  Let  as  now  see  how  Dnckenfield's  expedition 
fared.  On  the  18th  they  set  sail  from  the  Chester 
river,  but  were  forced  by  a  contrary  wind  into 
Beaumaris  Harbour.  While  lying  there  the  Coun- 
tess's letter,  already  referred  to,  was  received.  On 
the  25th,  at  about  two  in  the  morning,  they  set  sail, 
and  about  twelve  hours  later  they  came  close  to  the 
Manx  coast,  where  they  saw  troops  mustered,  but 
whether  these  were  friends  or  enemies  they  knew 
not.  They  were  prevented  from  landing  that  day 
by  a  storm  which  suddenly  sprang  up,  and,  at  ten  in 
the  evening,  the  fleet,  consisting  of  forty-four  sail, 
carrying  three  regiments  of  foot  and  two  troops  of 
horse,  anchored  in  Bamsey  Bay.  The  sight  of  this 
formidable  fleet  sailing  up  the  coast  no  doubt  convinced 
Christian  and  his  associates  that  it  would  be  wise  for 
them  to  make  the  best  terms  they  could.  They  there- 
fore sent  a  message  to  Colonel  Duckenfield  that  all 
the  forts,  except  Bushen  and  Peel,  were  in  their  pos- 
session, and  that  there  would  be  no  opposition  to  the 
landing  of  the  troops.    At  eight  on  the  following 

plondered  the  earrs  property,  and  ill-used  the  English  refugees 
who  fell  into  their  hands,  but  there  is  no  confirmation  of  this 
from  any  other  quarter. 

*  **  Manx  Rebellion"  (Mcmx  8oo.,  vol.  zxvi.  p.  65).  Burton 
(p.  26)  says  that  Christian  volunteered  to  take  an  oath  of 
fidelity  to  the  countess,  but  the  governor  "  did  use  him  kindly 
and  refused  his  oath." 


oommlflsiotiera 
surrender  IIm 
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moming  commiBsionerB  from  the  iBianders  went  on 
board  Colonel  Puckenfield's  ship  and  snirendered  the 
island  on  the  sole  condition  "  that  they  might  enjoy 
their  laweB  and  liberties  as  formerly  they  had,*  i,e., 
before  the  innovations  introduced  by  Earl  James ; 
and,  considering  the  oyerwhelming  force  brought 
against  them,  and  their  suspicion  that  the  countess 
had  already  been  in  communication  with  Pucken- 
field,  they  certainly  acted  wisely,  though  not  chival- 
rously. The  elements  were  still  adverse  to  the  fleet, 
and  on  the  27th,  when  most  of  the  soldiers  were 
still  on  board,  there  was  another  storm  which  pre- 
vented them  from  landing.  This  was,  however, 
accomplished  on  the  28th,  when  one  party  marched 
to  Peel,  and  the  other  to  Castletown,  to  lay  siege  to 
the  castles.  Colonel  Duckenfield  went  with  the 
latter  force,  and,  on  the  29th,  he  sent  a  summons  to  naokeiiiieid 
the  countess  to  surrender.    By  this  sxunmons,  which  oonnteu  to 

■urrender. 

contained  the  words  ''  the  late  Earl  of  Darby,"  t  and 
was  her  first  certain  intimation  of  his  death,  she 
^'was  extreamly  passionately  affected,*' t  and  so 
replied  with  proposals  which  could  not  be  enter- 
tained, t  Duckenfield's  answer  to  them  was  to 
occupy  himself  with  getting  his  cannon  into  posi- 
tion, but,  while  he  was  doing  so,  "  News  came  that 
there  was  a  discontent  generally  among  "  the  *'  soul- 
diers  in  the  Castle,"  §  some  of  whom,  on  the  31st, 
wrenched  open  a  sally-port  by  the  help  of  some  of 

*  "  Manx  BebeUion  "  (Meuw  Soc,  vol.  zzvi.  p.  6). 
f  **  MerourioB  Politioos  *'  (Ibid,,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  68). 
t  Ibid,,  p.  72.  §  Ibid.,  p.  78. 
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the  Parliaiinentary  troops,  who  thus  "became 
possessed  of  the  outward  wall  and  tower."  *    Fur- 

bSwMthem.  *^^  resistance  was  evidently  hopeless.  The  besieged, 
therefore,  "  called  out  for  a  parly,"  *  which  resulted 
in  an  agreement  being  entered  into,  in  accordance 
with  which  the  castles  were  surrendered,  and  the 
countess  and  her  friends,  children,  and  servants, 
were  permitted  to  leave  the  island,  t  This  agree- 
ment, together  with  an  account  of  his  proceedings, 
was  forwarded  by  Duckenfield  to  the  Parliament. 
So,  says  Hume,  **  Lady  Derby  retained  the  glory  of 
being  the  last  person  in  the  three  kingdoms,  and  in 
all  their  dependent  dominions,  who  submitted  to  the 
victorious  Commonwealth."  I  It  has  been  stated  by 
Seacome  and  Burton  that  she  was  kept  long  con- 
fined in  Castle  Bushen  by  order  of  Beceiver  Chris- 
tian, and  more  recent  Manx  historians  have  further 
alleged  that  she  was  not  released  till  the  Bestoration. 
But  this  is  evidently  an  error,  because,  on  the  25th 
of  March,  1652,  less  than  five  months  after  the  sur- 
render of  Castle  Bushen,  she  was  in  London.§ 

Brfeiruie  The  island  was  now  for  a  brief  period  under  the 

of  ttl«  ^ 

PArUamenft.      j^e  of  the  English  Parliament,  whose  first  step, 
on  the    6th   of  November,    was  to    thank    "Col. 

*  "  Mercurius  PoliticuB  "  (Manx  Soc.t  vol.  xxvi.  p.  73). 

+  Ibid,,  pp.  78-4. 

I  Lingard  (Hiatory  of  England^  vol.  vii.  p.  205).  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  correct,  since  GaJway  held  out  longer.  • 

§  She  wrote  to  her  sister  from  thence,  saying,  "  I  have  lost 
all  my  personal  property,  having  had  only  four  hundred  crowns* 
worth  of  silver  plate  allowed  me  to  hring  me  here  from  the  Isle 
of  Man,  and  nothing  more  since  that "  (The  Lady  of  Latham, 
p.  201). 
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Duckenfield  and  Col.  Thomas  Birch  and  the 
officers  and  soldiers  for  their  good  and  faithful 
service."*  It  then,  on  the  11th,  approved  and 
confirmed  the  articles  entered  into  by  Duckenfield 
and  the  countess ;  and,  on  the  5th  of  December,  it 
voted  a  guard  for  the  protection  of  the  island,"  f  and 
directed  that  two  vessels  should  be  provided  for  its 
''  help  and  benefit,'*  f  since  its  inhabitants  were  not 
*'  able  to  subsist  without  Traffic,  or  defend  themselves 
from  Pyrates  without  some  such  conveniency."  t 
It  was  enacted  that  the  island  should  "  be  taken  in  £jSe^t." 
as  part  of  England,  yet  retaining  such  Laws  alresbdy 
established,  as  are  equitable  and  just,  and  more 
suitable  to  the  condition  of  the  People  than  any 
other  that  can  be  imposed  "  t  and,  in  order  that  the 
Parliament  might  learn  what  these  laws  were. 
Deemster  Christian  I  and  his  brother  WilUam, 
described  as  "  two  of  the  ablest  and  honestest 
gentlemen  in  the  Island,"  §  were  summoned  to 
London.  But,  though  the  Parliament  was  thus 
settling  the  affairs  of  Man,  it  had  already,  on  the 

*  *  Journal  of  House  of  Commons  "  (Manx  Soc,  vol.  zzvi. 
p.  77).  t  JW<i.,  pp.  78-9. 

I  This  was  John  Christian.  He  had  been  acting  as  deputy 
to  his  father,  Deemster  Ewan,  who  was  then  very  old. 

§  Ibid,,  p.  79.  That  the  deemster  fulfilled  his  mission  we 
know  from  a  letter  of  Bradshawe's  to  Colonel  Duckenfield, 
dated  December  28,  1651 :  ''  The  bearer,  John  Christian  .  .  . 
hath  informed  us  of  divers  things  of  good  concernment  to  the 
State,  whereof  he  can  also  give  you  notice.  We  desire  you  to 
receive  his  informations  and  make  such  use  of  them  on  the 
State's  behalf  as  you  shall  see  cause,"  S.  P.  0.  (Ibid.,  vol.  ix. 
p.  148). 
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29th  of  September,  1649,  granted  *  it  to  Thomas, 
Lord  Fairfax,  **  in  as  large  and  beneficiall  manner 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,"  t  as  Earl  James  had  it, 
''so   that,''    says   Chaloner,   who   was    afterwards 
^^*«i^jjy     governor  under  Fairfax,  "  as  his  Lordship  hath  the 
gJJ^o'**^^      Jurisdiction  of  the  Isle,  as  the  said  Earl  had;  so 
hath  he  also  the  Title,  namely,  Lord  of  Man,  and  of 
the  Isles.*'  t    The  Isle  of  Man,  therefore,  continued 
under  a  monarchical  government,  and  remained,  as 
regards  its  relations  to  England,  in  precisely  the 
same  position  as  before.    It  would  seem  that  Lord 
Fairfax  must  have  taken  immediate  steps  on  the 
^  conquest  of  the  isle  to  ascertain  the  value  of  his  new 
property,    for    the    commissioners    that    he    had 
appointed — James  Chaloner,  William  Steane,  and 
J.  Bushworth — ^had,  as  early  as  the  4th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1661,  deputed  Captains  Eaton  and  Beale  to 
make  inquiries  and  to  give  notice  to  the  tenants  in 
the  island  of  his  lordship's  right  thereto,  t 
^i^^^        But  it  was  not  until  the  23rd  of  February  follow- 
ing that  he  was  formally  proclaimed  lord  of  the  i8le.§ 
This  was  done  at  Castletown  in  presence  of  "  the 
officers  and  24  Keys  of  the  Islande  and  four  men  of 
every  Parish,"  who  at  the  same  time  "  did  cheare- 
fully  accept  as  and  acknowledge  the  said  Tho.  Lo. 
Ffairfax  ffor  ther  Honourable  Lord  and  Master." 
In  the  meantime  Colonel  Duckenfield  had  acted  as 

*  According  to  the  Life  of  Fairfax  this  grant  was  "  in  paUic 
gratitude  of  his  high  deserts,  and  not  as  the  issue  of  his  own 
desires/* 

f  Chaloner  (Manx  fifoc,  vol.  z.  p.  28).  I  Lib.  8oace. 

§  He  does  not  seem  to  liave  ever  visited  the  island. 
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governor*  and  Captain*  Smith  as  deputy.  The 
latter  appears  to  have  continued  as  deputy-governor, 
and,  as  such,  to  have  held  the  courts  until  his  death 
in  June,  1652.  +  On  the  18th  of  August,  Lord  ^onen 
Fairfax  appointed  James  Chaloner  and  Bobert  aS^**^*'^ 
Dynely,  together  with  the  Eev.  Joshua  Witton,t 
as  Conmiissioners  to  act ''  for  the  settling  of  affairs 
in  the  Isle  of  Man.'*  §  It  may  be  inferred  that  it 
V7as  his  lordship's  intention  at  this  time  to  dispense 
with  the  appointment  of  a  governor — the  Commis- 
sioners performing  all  the  duties  belonging  to  that 
office — ^because,  in  October,  1662,  the  Courts  of 
Common  Law  and  General  Gaol  Delivery  were  held 
''in  the  name  and  right  of  Thomas,  Lord  Ffairfax, 
Lord  of  Man  and  the  Isles,"  ||  before  the  deemsters, 
comptroller  and  clerk  of  the  rolls,  the  receiver  and 
attorney-general,  reference  being  made  to  the  Com- 
mission of  the  18th  of  August,  though  the  Commis- 
sioners do  not  appear  to  have  been  present  in  the 
courts.  But  it  was  probably  pointed  out  to  him  that  ^^^^^  '**'  * 
the  presence  of  a  governor  was  constitutionally 
indispensable  for  the  legahty  of  the  session  of  these 
courts,  for  we  find  that  the  next  Common  Law 
Courts  were  held  in  January,  1654,  before  Captain 
Matthew  Cadwell,  governor,  and  the  other  officers, 

*  Lib.  SecLcc. 

\  He  was  buried  on  June  27th  in  the  garden  or  ditoh  of  Castle 
Bushen  ("  Malew  Begister,"  Mtmx  Note  Book,  vol.  ii.  p.  77). 

I  According  to  Calamy,  "He  was  a  man  of  an  excellent 
temper,  of  great  integrity  and  nnusaal  capacity." 

§  Lib,  8ea4se,j  where  commission  is  given ;  see  also  M<mx 
Soc,  vol.  X.  p.  1.  II  Lib.  FladU 

VOL.  I.  19 
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and  in  the  proceedings  there  was  an  entry  to  the 
effect ''  there  were  noe  Courts  houlden  at  May  last 
nor  Michelmas  for  want  of  a  Governor,  soe  these 
Courts  now  houlden  stand  for  Michelmas  Court 
last.*'  *  This  adherence  to  constitutional  forms  and 
procedure  is  remarkable  at  a  time  when  there  was 

SiSi??rSje.  ^^cl^  laxity  in  such  respects.  +  The  rule  of  Lord 
Fairfax,  or  rather  that  of  his  governors,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  ordinances  to  be  found  in  the 
Becords,  was  evidently  just,  though  severe.  J  The 
best  known  of  these  governors  was  James  Chaloner 
(6.  1603,  d.  1660),  who  entered  Brazenose  College, 
Oxford,  in  1616,  and  afterwards  became  a  lawyer.  § 
In  1645,  he  was  M.P.  for  Aldborough,  and,  in  1647, 
he  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  commission  for 
the  reformation  of  his  old  university.  In  1648,  as 
one  of  the  King's  judges,  he  was  present  at  the  first 
three  sittings  of  the  court,  but  from  that  time  he 
abstained,  and  was  not  there  when  the  sentence  was 
pronounced.  We  have  ahready  seen  how  he  became 
connected  with  the  island,  and  it  would  appear  from 

HiflHirtoryof  his  Short  Treatise  of  the  Isle  of  Man,\\  which  con- 
tains the  results  of  some  painstaking  inquiries  into 
the  constitution  of  the  Manx  Courts,  the  condition 

*  Lib.  Placit.  f  GeU  (M<mx  fifoc,  vol.  xii.  p.  87). 

I  See  Lib.  Scacc.t  165S-60.  As  an  instance  of  his  interest 
in  the  people  we  may  note  that  he  sent  over  217  books  for  the 
**  Library  in  the  Isle  of  Man."  They  were  for  the  most  part 
written  in  Latin,  so  it  is  not  likely  that  they  were  generally 
appreciated  (Loose  Papers,  Bolls  Office). 

§  He  married  UrstQa,  sister  of  Sir  W.  Fairfax,  of  Steeton, 
Lord  Fairfax's  cousin.  ||  Manx  Soc^  vol.  x. 
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of  the  people,  &c.,  that  his  contention  that  he  had 
''  made  a  more  than  ordinary  inquisition  into  the 
state  of  the  Island  "  *  is  fully  justified.  During  1654 
and  1658  his  name  appears  in  the  Becords  at  inter- 
vals as  deputy-governor,  and,  in  the  latter  year,  he 
was  made  governor.  One  of  his  most  important  ^jtowSTSn* 
actions  was  his  removal  of  William  Christian  {Illiam  ^^^  **®®®* 
Dhone)  from  his  offices  of  receiver  and  steward  of 
the  abbey  and  bishop's  lands.  Christian  departed 
from  the  island  secretly  in  June,  1659,  leaving  ''  his 
accounts  noe  ways  Ebdvanced  but  disordered."  f  The 
result  of  an  examination  of  them  showed  a  deficit, 
though  Christian's  son,  George,  produced  a  list  of 
payments  made  by  him  which  put  the  balance  in 
his  favomr.t  In  June,  1660,  Chaloner  licensed 
George,  and  his  brother,  Ewan,  to  collect  money  not 
yet  paid  to  their  father.  After  this  no  more  is  heard 
of  the  question,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  case 
against  Christian  had  not  been  proved.  But,  prior 
to  this  last  date,  on  the  22nd  of  November,  1659,  he 
had  himself  been  summarily  removed,  having  been 

*  M<mx  8oc,i  vol.  x.  pp.  1-2. 

t  Lib.  Scacc,  In  July,  John  and  Edward  Christian,  deem- 
sters (bis  brothers),  were  suspended  from  their  offices  and  con- 
fined to  their  houses  and  a  limit  of  half  a  mile  from  them, 
because  they  "  had  a  hand  in  that  secret  conveyance,"  but 
both  of  them  were  restored  to  office  in  November  (Lib.  Scacc). 

I  The  deficit  was  £956,  and  the  statements  of  his  son  showed 
further  payments  made  by  him  of  Jgl,597,  leaving  a  balance  of 
Jg641.  No  receipts  had,  however,  been  deposited  for  these 
payments.  It  would  seem  that  a  certain  "  Wm.  Christian^'* 
had  committed  "  acts  of  Delinquency  "  against  the  Common- 
wealth in  1652,  but  this  was  probably  not  IlUam  Dhone, 
S.  P.  O.  (Manx  Soc,  vol.  ix.  p.  149). 
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S^riaSttJd  in    ^^^^^  ^*  Bishop's  CoTirt  by  the  officer  in  comzQ£tfid 
^^^'  at  Peel  Castle,  Lieutenant  Hathome,  and  imprisoned 

in  that  castle.  On  the  25th,  he  issued  a  summons 
to  the  officers  and  24  Keys  to  meet  him  there  to 
hear  Hathome's  explanation  of  his  action.  In 
consequence  of  this,  they  arrived  at  Peel  Castle 
on  the  28th,  when  the  lieutenant  told  them 
that  his  action  "was  for  the  preservation  of  the 
peace  of  the  Island  and  the  saftie  of  the  Grariisons, 
there  beinge  manie  fears  and  jealousies  abroad  of 
Generall  Monke's  beinge  in  armes  in  opposition  to 
the  army  in  England  .  .  .  and  that  he  hath  sent  to 
acquaint  the  Lord  Fleetwood  herewith  and  expects 
his  answer  therein  suddenly."  *  The  officers  and 
Keys  then  made  the  following  memorandum: 
''  That  the  grounds  and  reasons  aforesaid  was  (sic) 
declared  before  us  .  .  .  whereupon  we  engadged 
ourselves  and  states  for  the  Gouemour's  enlargment. 
.  .  .  Whereuppon  the  Lieutenant  replied  that  he 
would  not  doe  it  for  the  present,  .  .  .  and  that  the 
Govemour  should  be  used  well,  and  that,  when  he 
and  the  Govemour  did  agree,  hee  would  be  satisfied 
HeisreieMed    with  the  Govcmoiur's  owne  engadgment."  *    But 

by  order  of  the  °      ^ 

Parliament,  j^i^qj  evidently  did  not  agree,  since  Chaloner  was 
imprisoned  till  the  27th  of  December,  when  an 
order  was  received  from  the  Parliament  *'  that  Lieut. 
Hawthorne  {sic)  and  all  other  persons  who  doe 
keepe  Mr.  James  Chaloner,  a  member  of  this  House, 
in  prison  or  restraint,  bee  and  are  hereby  required 
and  enjoyned  to  sett  him  at  Liberty."  *  This  order 
*  Lib,  Scarce, 
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was  forwarded  to  the  island  by  ''  the  ConmuBsioners 
appointed  by  Parliament  for  management  of  the 
fforts  of  the  army,"  *  and  was  at  once  obeyed, 
liooking  at  this  carious  incident  by  the  light  of 
events  in  England,  we  find  that  Chaloner  was  im- 
prisoned at  a  period  when  the  anny  under  Lambert 
was  supreme,  t  and  that,  when  the  Parliament  was 
restored  on  the  20th  of  December,  owing  to  the 
arrival  of  Monk  in  London,  he  was  promptly 
released.  Shortly  after  this  he  took  his  revenge 
upon  his  late  gaoler  by  issuing  an  order  that  "  noe 
Boate  or  Shippe  shall  transporte  out  of  this  Isle 
Lieutenant  John  Hathome  or  any  other  officer  or 
souldier  of  the  garrisons  here,  but  by  the  exprest 
(He)  lycense  under  our  hands  and  scales  for  that 
purpose  upon  the  payne  of  the  losse  of  such  Boate 
or  Shippe  as  the  Law  in  such  cases  hath  provided.'*  t 
Having  thus  prevented  his  enemy  from  escaping,  he  He  apDotnted 
took  no  further  steps  till  the  21st  of  April,  1660,  Jg^gJ'*  *"*® 
when  he  issued  a  Commission  appointing  Captain  •«™»*wm. 
Samuel  Bice,  William  Qualtrough  (deemster), 
Bichard  Tildesley  (comptroller),  Mr.  Thomas  Pren- 
ton,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Parr,  minister,  to  examine 
''Liet.  Hathom,  Edward  Christian,§  Ewan  Curg- 

*  It  may  be  noted  that  there  is  no  trace  of  Faitfaz  having 
intervened  in  any  way. 

f  The  Parliament  was  dissolved  by  the  army  on  the  18th  of 
October,  1659. 

I  Lib,  Scace,  This  order  was  endorsed  **To  the  Watter 
Baliffe  and  his  sabordinate  officers  to  be  published  and  observed 
as  they  will  answer  the  same  to  the  ParUamt  and  the  Lord  of 
the  Isle  at  theirutmost  peril.*'  §  Formerly  governor. 
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hey/  John  Teare,  now  Prisoners  in  Peele  Castle, 
and  John  Christian  (of  Sulby)  and  Wm.  Grawne, 
now  Prisoners  in  Castle  Bushen,  touching  the 
taking  and  carrying  of  myselfe  Prisoner  to  Peele 
Castle  the  22nd  of  November  last  '* ;  t  and,  on  the 
18th  of  May  following,  the  same  Commissioners 
were  further  empowered  to  inquire  into  "Divers 
Scandalls  .  .  .  Vented  agadnst  me  in  a  bitter  and 
malicious  manner  by  William  Gawne  of  Eirk 
Christ  Bushen  and  others."  I  This  enquiry  was 
put  an  end  to  by  the  Bestoration.  Two  days  after 
the  appointment  of  this  Commission,  Deemster 
John  Christian— not  the  John  Christian  mentioned 
above — was  suspended  from  the  "  execution  of  his 
place  as  deemster,"  I  but  this  order  was  withdrawn 
on  the  31st  of  May.  On  the  28th  of  May,  Charles 
the  Second  was  proclaimed  king  "in  Peeltown 
at  the  Cross  ...  at  Castletown,  May  29th;  at 
Douglas  Cross,  May  30th;  and  at  Bamsey  Cross, 
May  31st  .  .  .  with  shouting,  shooting  of  muskets 
and  ordnance,  drinking  of  beer,  with  great  rejoic- 
ing." §  These  proceedings  were  countenanced  by 
Chaloner,  who  attended  "  with  the  OfBcers,  civil 
and  spiritual,  24  Keys,  the  Captains  of  the  Parishes, 
and  above  60  horse,  besides  the  officers  in  each 
town  aforesaid."  §  He  also  presided  at  a  Tynwaid 
Court  on  the  25th  of  June,  and  was  still  in  the 


*  A  member  of  the  House  of  Keys. 

t  These  Manxmen  were  evidently  accomplices  of  Lieatenant 
Hathome.  |  Lib.  Bcaco, 

§  Ibid,  and  Gell  {Manx  Soe.,  vol.  zii.  pp.  8&-e). 
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island  on  the  29th  of  July,  the  first  mention  of  the 
governor  appointed  by  Charles,  Earl  of  Derby,* 
Eoger  Nowell,  being  on  the  16th  of  August. 
Chaloner  died  before  the  passage  of  the  Act  of 
Indemnity,  having  taken  ''  a  death  sickness  as  the 
result  of  his  imprisonment  in  Peel  Castle."  t 


APPENDDC 

TBBMS  OF  SUKBBNDBB  OF  GASTLB  BU8HBN 

1.  That  the  Castle  Boshen,  with  all  the  Arms,  Ammunition, 
Ordnance,  and  other  materials  of  war,  shskll  be  delivered  up  by 
11  o*dock  to-morrow  in  the  forenoon,  into  the  hands  of  such 
Officer  or  Officers  as  the  Commander  in  chief  shall  appoint. 

2.  That  Peel-Castle,  and  all  the  Armes,  Ammunition, 
Ordnance,  and  other  materials  of  War,  shall  be  delivered  up 
by  11  of  the  clock  in  the  Forenoon  on  Munday  next,  being  the 
8  of  November,  into  the  hands  of  such  Officer  or  Officers  as  the 
Conmiander  in  chief  shall  appoint. 

8.  That  all  goods  in  both  the  above  named  Castles,  belonging 
to  the  Countess  of  Darby,  shall  at  the  time  of  rendition  speoi- 


*  According  to  Brian  Fairfax's  Life  of  Buckingham  (p.  865), 
Lord  Fairfax  had,  during  his  period  of  rule  in  the  island, 
"  caused  the  whole  of  the  rents  of  the  Isle  of  Man  to  be  paid 
regularly  "  to  the  Countess  of  Derby,  who  confessed  that  she 
never  received  her  rents  with  greater  regularity  from  her  own 
agents.  But  no  confirmation  of  this  statement,  which,  though 
Lord  Fairfax  was  both  chivabrous  and  generous,  seems  improb- 
able, can  be  discovered  in  the  Becords  or  elsewhere.  More- 
over, we  know  that,  in  1657,  the  Countess  had  petitioned 
Parliament,  saying  that  she  was  '*  wholly  destitute  of  sub- 
sistence "  ('*  S.  P.  Dom.  Literreg.,"  Chetham  Soc,  vol.  Ixvi. 
p.  cvii). 

t  Petition  from  his  son,  according  to  which  he  was  "  of  a 
tender  and  weak  constitution  "  (Hist.  MSS.  Commission,  7th 
Beport,  p.  147). 
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fled,  be  inventoried,  «Dd  seonred,  and  farther  referred  and  sab- 
mitted  to  the  dispoae  and  pleasure  of  the  Parliament  of 
England. 

4.  That  all  other  goods  whatsoever,  except  wearing  apparal,  in 
both  Castles,  be  likewise  Inventoried,  and  secured,  and  referred 
and  submitted  to  the  dispose  and  pleasure  of  the  Parliament  of 
England. 

5.  That  the  Knights,  Gentlemen,  and  other  persons  whatso- 
ever, in  both  the  said  Castles,  shall  have  quarter,  and  be  pro- 
tected by  the  Commander  in  chlet,  from  any  hann  whatsoever, 
against  their  persons,  by  any  Soldier  under  his  command,  or 
any  other  person  in  this  Island,  and  shall  not  have  any  wearing 
apparel  taken  from  them,  or  private  monies  out  of  their 
pockets ;  and  such  of  the  Natives  as  are  in  the  said  Casiles 
shall  have  liberty  to  return  to  their  several  habitations. 

6.  That  the  Knights,  Gentlemen,  and  other  Strangers,  shall 
have  Passes  from  the  Commander  in  chief,  to  go  to  their 
several  Countries  or  habitations,  they  acting  nothing  prejudicial 
to  the  Parliament  of  England. 

7.  That  the  Countess  of  Derby,  with  her  children,  and  ser- 
vants, have  liberty  to  transport  themselves  for  England,  there 
to  make  what  application  to  the  Parliament  she  shall  think  fit, 
and  from  thence  to  passe  into  Holland,  or  France,  if  she 
please. 

Thomas  Bibch.  Thokas  Abmstbovo. 

William  Mitohbl.      Samubl  Buttbb. 

'*  This  is  a  true  copy  of  the  articles  of  which  I  approve  and 
have  already  surrendered  Castle  Bushen. 

"C.  Dbrbt."* 

*  Manx  Soc.,  vol.  zxvi.  pp.  78-4. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  HIBTOBY 

(1405-1660) 
§  1.  Condition  of  the  People, 

rriHE  earliest  direct  evidence  as  to  the  condition  of 
-■-  the  Manx  people  at  this  period  is  that  of 
Bishop  Meryck,  in  1577,  which  we  have  already 
quoted  in  the  Introductory  Chapter.*  Both  he  and 
Blundell,  who  wrote  in  1648,  regard  the  upper  classes 
as  similar  to  those  of  Lancashire  in  their  style  of 
living.  The  latter  states  that  their  houses,  which 
were  "high,  handsome,*'  and  '* well-built,"  +  were 
situated  on  their  own  estates  in  the  country,  and 
he  declares  that,  though  the  diet  of  the  farmers 

*  See  p.  16. 

t  Mwnx  5oe.,  vol.  zxv.  p.  56.  He  also  states  that  "the 
largest  of  these  estates  were  worth  from  J6600  to  JHQO  a  year," 
but  this  is  clearly  an  error,  perhaps  arisizig  from  a  mistake  in 
figures.  Geoffirey  King  {Work  a/nd  Wage;  pp.  468--4)  estimated 
the  average  incomes  in  England,  at  the  same  period,  at  ^6280 
for  a  gentleman,  £60  for  a  yeoman  or  freeholder,  and  JS42  IDs. 
for  farmers  holding  from  40  to  60  acres. 

S81 
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and  peasants  consisted  of  batter,  herrings,  and  thin 
oat-cakes,  and  their  drink  of  water,  or  water  and 
milk,  and  batter-milk  (ale  or  beer  being  only  drank 
on  market  days),*  this  abstemioosness  did  not  arise 
from  necessity  bat  from  covetoasness,  ''for  they 
have  store  of  bacon,  fresh  batter,  geese,  dacks,  hens, 
capons,  eggs,  piggs,  &c.,  to  feed  apon/'t  With 
''  these,  together  with  their  yam  and  flax,  and  hemp, 
and  honey,  wax,  &c.,"  they  make  money  "  at  their 
faires  and  markets,"  and  also  "  exchange  with  their 
shop-keepers  in  the  town  for  iron,  starch,  sope, 
candles,  pitch,  tarr,  and  with  other  commodities 
Houses  of  ihe    they  Want."  I     Their  homes  are  described,  in  1645, 

counlry 

people.  as  bemg  "mere  hovels,  compacted  of  stones  and 

clay  for  the  walls,  thatch'd  with  broom,  most  com- 
monly containing  one  room  only,"§  this  room  having 
no  ''  ceiling  bat  the  thatch  itself,  with  the  rafters."  || 
In  them  hved,  not  only  the  people,  bat  their  hve 

inoreftseof       stock.    In  1641,  there  seems  to  have  been  an  in- 

pov«rtylnl6tt.  •        xi.        •    j-         x      i  xi. 

crease  m  the  mdigent  class,  smce  there  were 
complaints  of  the  great  namber  of  poor  beggars 
straying  aboat  the  coantry,  who  did  "mach  pre- 
jadice  to   the  inhabitants   by  filchinge  and  steal- 

*  *'  The  hired  servants*  allowance  at  one  meal  is  two  boiled 
herrings,  one  entire  oaten  cake,  .  .  .  batter  with  milk  or  milk 
and  water  '*  (Mcmx  8oc.,  vol.  zxv.  p.  58).  We  must  remember 
that,  in  the  winter,  there  would  be  very  little  milk  because 
there  were  no  sown  grasses  or  turnips.  Fresh  meat  was,  of 
course,  unprocurable,  and,  since  salt  was  scarce  and  dear,  it  is 
not  likely  that  much  salt  meat  was  eaten,  except  by  those  who 
were  really  well  off.  f  Ibid.,  p.  58. 

t  Ibid.  §  Ibid.,  pp.  56-7. 

II  Ghaloner  gives  a  similar  description. 
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inge."*    Each  parish  was,  therefore,  ordered  to 

Tnaintain  its  own  poor,  the  able-bodied  being  set 

to  work  to  relieve  the  impotent,  while  the  wanderers 

were  whipped  and  sent   to  their  own  parishes.* 

Between  this  time  and  1648,  the  people  seem  to 

have  prospered,  but  in  that  year  and  1649,  t  there 

came  "  a  time  of  great  dearth  andscarcitie,*'!  during 

which  many  of  them  died  of  starvation.    Those  who 

could  a£E6rd  to  do  so  were,  consequently,  ordered  to 

''  spare  and  forbear  the  usuall  proporcon  of  victuals 

for  one  meale  upon  Wednesdays  and  Ffridays,"§  and 

to  give  them  to  those  who  were  in  need.    In  the 

following  year  there  was  fortunately  a  good  harvest. 

Of  the  townsmen,  Blundell  says  three  parts  were  The  lownnnen 

Manxmen  and  one  part  "  foreigners,"  but  he  gives 

no  description  of  the  natives,  beyond  the  statement 

that  they  were,  for  the  most  part,  mariners  and 

fishermen  who,  though  not  rich,  lived  well.||     It  is 

probable,  however,  from  the  character  of  the  houses, 

which,  though  very  low  and  small,  and  built  of 

similar  materials  to  those  of  the  farmers,  H  had,  as 

*  StaiuiiUj  vol.  L  p.  91.  In  1658,  it  was  ordered  "  that  the 
poore  of  eyery  parish  shall  oontinae  in  and  bee  kept  in  their 
own  parishes,"  and,  if  they  wandered,  they  were  to  be  *'  putt 
in  the  stocks  and  whipt  and  then  sent  from  constable  to  con- 
stable, or  from  coroner  to  coroner,  into  their  own  parish 
again"  (Lib.  Scacc.). 

I  These  were  very  wet  summers.  The  price  of  wheat  in 
England  averaged  86s.  a  quarter  during  them,  its  average 
between  1647  and  1700  having  been  498.  lOd. 

I  Lib.  Beaec.    The  earl  imported  some  com  from  France. 

§  Lib.  Boace.  \\  Manx  Boe.j  vol.  zxv.  p.  81. 

f  Though  some  were  ceiled  and  plastered. 
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a  role,  two  floors,*  that  the  ahop-keeping  dass,  at 
ThdrbiNiaM.  least,  were  better  off  than  the  comitry  people.  We 
should  note,  too,  that  many  even  of  the  poorest 
people  in  the  towns  possessed  two  houses,  and  that 
the  shop-keepers  had  usually  three,  in  one  of  which 
they  lived  with  their  families,  the  second  being  used 
as  a  shop,  with  a  warehouse  on  the  upper  floor, 
while  the  ground  floor  of  the  third  house  was  used 
for  storing  such  commodities  as  barrels  of  beer, 
herrings  and  beef,  and  its  upper  story  for  lodgers, 
or  for  entertaining  friends.  Nearly  all  the  shop- 
keepers entertained  lodgers,  keeping  a  sort  of 
tavern,  t 

Let  us  now  enter  more  particularly  into  such 
questions  as  the  relations  of  masters  and  servants,! 
prices,  wages,  §  trade  regulations,  &c. 
PMdiionof^^  Nothing  is  known  about  the  rise  of  the  Manx  serf 
to  the  position  of  free  labourer,  though  it  is  probable 
that  this  change  took  place  in  Man,  as  in  England, 
early  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Nor  is  it  known 
whether  the  Isle  of  Man  was  visited  by  the  terrible 
"  black  death  "  of  1348,  which  so  powerfully  affected 
the  condition  of  the  English  labourers.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that,  even  if  this  plague  did  not  leave  the 
island  entirely  untouched,  its  effects  must,  at  any 
rate,  have  been  comparatively  slight,  because  the 

*  The  upper  floor  was  reached  by  a  ladder  placed  outside. 
In  some  few  oases  there  were  garrets  above  the  firrt  floors, 
which  were  called  lofts. 

t  Manx  Boo.,  vol.  zxy.  pp.  68-9.  t  See  p.  992. 

§  It  is  not  likely  that  money  wages  were  generally  paid  before 
the  seventeenth  century,  (see  Trade,  p.  812). 
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commiinal  system  of  cultivation,  which  in  England 
began  to  die  out  immediately  after  1348,  smrvived  in 
Man  down  to  the  sixteenth  century.  It  may,  never- 
theless, be  regarded  as  almost  certain  that  the  causes 
which  were  at  work  in  England  to  augment  the  value 
of  labour  were,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  operative 
in  Man  also.  Of  this  there  is,  perhaps,  some  proof 
afforded  by  the  statement  of  the  vicar  of  the  parish 
of  Malew,  in  1368,  to  the  effect  that  he  could  for- 
merly live  better  upon  six  marks  than  he  then 
could  upon  twenty.*  Evidence  is,  however,  entirely 
wanting  with  respect  to  the  rates  of  wages  paid  in 
Man  before  the  seventeenth  century,  though  some 
more  or  less  probable  inferences  may  be  drawn  from 
the  contemporary  state  of  things  in  England.  We 
know  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
artizans  in  that  country  were  paid  6d.  a  day,  agri- 
cultural labourers  about  4d.,  and  in  harvest  6d.  If 
they  were  fed,  a  lower  scale  of  wages  was  paid,  the 
cost  of  feeding  a  man  being  estimated  at  6d.  to  8d., 
and  sometimes  as  much  as  Is.  per  week,  the 
average  price  of  wheat  between  1401  and  1540 
being  68.  per  quarter,  which  was  decidedly  lower 
than  the  average  during  the  previous  150  years. 
On  the  assumption  that  wages  in  Man  bore  the 
same  proportion  to  those  in  England,  that  they 
did  at  a  later  date,t  they  may  be    estimated   at 

*  Urban  V.  Cod.  Chart  (torn.  zx.  fol.  28),  Aroh  Sec.  Vaet. 
(Ma/na  800.^  vol.  xxiii.  p.  807). 

f  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  owing  to  the  oontinnanoe  of 
the  communal  system  abready  referred  to,  the  nunber  of  paid 
labourers  in  Man  was  probably  very  small. 
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about  1^.  a  day  for  a  labourer  and  2d.  for  an 
artizan,  without    maintenance.     This,   with   cows 
Prices  in  Mftn    Belling  at  4b.,  sheep  at  6d.,  pigs  at  4d.,  lambs  at 
Id.,  kids  at  }d.,  and   geese  at  from  ^.   to  Id.,* 
wheat  at  2s.  per  quarter  t  and  oats  at  4d.,  as  was 
the  case  in  1422,  would  mean  that  they  lived  in  a 
condition  of  considerable  comfort,!  since  the  cost 
of  their  food  would  not  be  more  than  ^.  a  day. 
v^lSa  ^         By  1540,  when  the  religious  houses  were  dissolved, 
uidi54o.  the  prices§  of  com  and  live  stock  were  about  50 

per  cent,  higher  than  in  1422.  ||  Thus,  young  cattle 
varied  from  6s.  3d.  to  6s.,  and  full-grown  cattle 
cost  6s.,  sheep  and  pigs  8d.,  goats  6d.,  lambs  4d., 
and  horses  3s.  4d.,  while  wheat  cost  3s.  4d.  per 
quarter,  t  barley  2s.  8d.,  and  oats  Is.  The  dissolu- 
tion of  the  monasteries  must  have  been  an  unfortu- 
nate event  for  the  labourers,  for  the  monks  were  not 
only  great  employers  of  labour,  but  they  were  kind 

*  8tatuie$  (1422),  yol.  i.  p.  11.  Also  see  InquuiUon  of 
1608,  in  Lib,  Scacc,  when  the  prices  '*  in  old  days"  were  stated 
to  be  "  Beef  4b.,  marte  Ss.  4d.,  mutton  6d.,  swyne  4d.,  lambe 
Id.,  kidde  ^.,  goose  Id.,  green  goose  |d.,  8  hens  Id.,  4  chiokena 
Id.,  Bonle  of  wheat  12d.,  Boule  of  Barley  8d.,  Bye  8d.,  Oats  2d.*' 
(Also  in  Enowsley  Muniments,—.) 

f  A  quarter  being  reckoned  as  2  bolls,  a  **  boll "  or  "  boule  " 
being  the  local  term. 

I  Provided  their  services  were  not  arbitrarily  taken  by  **  yard- 
ing '*  at  a  nominal  wage. 

§  Accounts  in  English  Records  relating  to  Bushen  Abbey  (see 
Talbot  in  Ma/nx  8tm,  November,  1894.)  Prices  in  England  were 
much  higher,  a  quarter  of  wheat  being  78.  8d.  and  a  quarter 
of  oats  5s.  6d.,  oxen  268.  8d.,  wethers  and  calves  8s.  4d.,  and 
lambs  12d. 

II  This  rise  began  about  1620. 
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and  charitable  to  the  poor.  It  would  seem  probable,  wagMdUnoi 
too,  that,  after  1540,  wages  in  Man,  as  in  England,  pro^wribm. 
did  not  advance  proportionately  to  prices,  though,  if 
the  evidence  of  the  ''  annciente  men  "  in  1608  is  to 
be  believed,  prices  must  have  fallen  again  after  1540 
and  before  1593,  since  they  swore  "  that  they  them- 
selves have  soold  in  open  markett  a  beefe  for  4s.  6d., 
a  mutton  for  6d.  and  7d.,  a  lambe  for  2d.,  a  goose 
for  Id.,  a  hen  Id.,  a  swyne  purr"^  6d.,  a  boule  of  wheat 
20d.,  a  boule  of  barley  18d.,  a  boule  of  rye  7d.,  a 
boule  of  otes  4d."t  We  know,  however,  from  the 
following  account  of  them  that,  at  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth, their  position,  relatively  to  each  other,  was 
not  so  favourable  to  the  labourers  as  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  Thus,  in  1593,  a  ''biefEe"  was  sold  for  PrioMinueB. 
8s.  4d.,  a  mutton  for  8d.,  a  lamb  for  6d.,  a  ''  hogge  *' 
for  3b.  4d.,  a  goose  for  3d.,  a  green  goose  for  2d.,  a 
''henn"  for  Id.,  and  a  chicken  for  }d.t  As  regards 
com,  it  was  ordered,  in  1597,  which  was  a  year  of 
scarcity,  that  wheat  and  barley  "  shall  not  be  solde 
.  .  .  below  the  price  of  15s.  per  bowle  the  best  sort, 
and  13s.  4d.  the  worse  sort,  nor  otes  below  2s.  4d.  the 
bowle."§  This  is  equivalent  to  30s.  and  26s.  8d.  per 
quarter  for  wheat,  its  price  in  England  at  the  same 
time  being  40s.  §     In  1608,  the  current  prices  were  : 

*  wad  pig. 

f  Enowsley  Mumments,^. 

I  BotuL  It  is  aignificant  of  the  change  that  it  was  ordained 
in  1598,  that  in  rating  for  **  oorspresents  *'  cattle  should  be 
valued  at  the  '*  ancient  rate  "  of  68.  for  a  cow  and  6d.  for  a 
sheep  (8tatute$f  vol.  i.  p.  68).  §  Lib,  Seaec. 
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a  bullock  at  Michaelmas  168.,  a  sheep  at  midstunmer 
28. 6d.,  a  lamb  in  May  8d.,  a  goose  at  Michaelmas  4d., 
a  hen  2d.,  a  yearling  pig  at  midsummer  18d.,  wheat 
ips.  a  quarter,  barley  9s.,  rye  8s.,  oats  7s.  4d.  Cows 
cost  about  8s.  and  horses  about  7s.*  By  1645  prices 
had  risen*  greatly,  sheep  costing  8s.  to  4s.,  bullocks 
40s.,  cows  dSs.,  horses  30s.,  and  geese  6d.  In  the 
same  year  wheat  was  208.  a  quarter. 

Writing  in  1640,  Lady  Strange  f  speaks  of  the  Isle 
of  Man  as  "  a  place  where  one  can  live  for  almost 
nothing."!  But  by  1646,  owing  to  the  numerous 
English  soldiers  and  refugees  there,  prices  had 
greatly  risen,  sheep  costing  Ss.  to  4s.,  bullocks  408., 
cows  33s.,  horses  30s.,  and  geese  6d.  In  the  same 
year,  wheat  was  20s.  a  quarter  and  malt  9s.,  and,  in 
1651,  the  price  of  wheat  had  risen  so  much  that  it 
was  not  permitted  to  be  sold  above  32s.  a  quarter.  § 
WftgMiniaoo.  The  earliest  regulation  of  wages  by  the  Tynwald 
Court  was  in  1609.  ||  From  this  we  see  that  artizans 
were  paid  4d.  a  day,  with  meat  and  drink.lf    Ordi* 

*  Hoper'tlnqtiiiitum  (Knowsley  Muniments,  ~^.  These  were 
the  prioes  at  Miohaehnas  1607,  this  being  "  the  best  and  deerest 
time."  In  1610  a  beef  was  18s.  4d.,  and  a  mutton  17d.  {BotuL). 

I  Afterwards  Lady  Derby. 

I  Lady  of  Latham^  p.  24  (see  also  Mcmx  8oo.,  vol.  iiL  p.  18). 
§  Lib,  Soace,  and  Botul 

II  In  England  many  similar  regulations  affecting  the  rates  of 
wages  were  issued  by  the  Justices  in  Quarter  Sessions  during 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

If  8taiute$t  vol.  i.  pp.  70-1.  Artizans  in  England  at  that 
time  got  9d.  without  meat  and  drink.  Beckoning  "  meat  and 
drink  "  at  Id.,  the  actual  wages  in  Man  for  artizans  were  pro- 
bably 6d. 
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nary  labonrera  are  not  mentioned,  but,  judging  from 
the  proportion  their  wages  bore  to  those  of  artizans 
at  a  later  date,  they  were  probably  not  more  than 
2d.,  without  "meat  and  drink."*  But  the  usual 
practice  was  to  board  the  labourers,  and,  if  they 
were  engaged  for  a  year,  to  lodge  them  also.  On 
this  system,  then,  the  following  wages  were  paid, 
in  Man,  in  1609:  By  the  year:  "Plowmen"  13s.  and 
4d.,  "Drivers"  10s.,  "Horsemen"  8s.,  and  the 
women  "as  much  as  they  shall  be  thought  to 
deserve  by  the  Deemster  and  Jury."  By  the  day : 
"  Head  Taylors  "  4d.,  if  working  for  servants  2d. ; 
apprentices  2d.,  if  working  for  servants  Id. ;  and 
"  if  any  refuse  to  work  after  the  rate  above  speci- 
fied or  refuse  to  come,  being  sent  for  by  the  Farmer, 
shall,  upon  complainte  sufficiente  proved,  be  put  to 
be  a  servant."!  Fourpence  was  also  paid  to  every 
"  Mazon,  Carpenter,  Shipwright,  Hooper,  Slater, 
Thatcher,  thatching  after  the  English  fashion,  and 
Joiner."  t  These  artizans  were  not  lodged.  The 
following  were  paid  by  the  piece,  without  mainten- 
ance :  "  Woolen  weavers  per  yard  of  woolen  cloth 
for  Blankett  sufl&ciently  wrought,"  }d. ;  "  for  every 
four  great  hundred  breadth  of  keare  (t.a.,  dark  gray 
cloth),  }d. ;  for  every  yard  of  medlie  (mixed  cloth), 
IJd.,  being  five  hundred,  which  is  for  every  great 
hundred  a  farthing."  .  .  "  Every  Walker  or  Fuller 
of  cloath  ...  for  every  yard  of  blankett  cloath 
sufficiently   fulled  an    }d.   of  the  great  hundred; 

*  Labourers  in  England  at  that  time  got  7d. 
t  8tatuie$,  vol.  i.  pp.  70-1. 

VOL.  L  20 
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for  every  yard  of  keare  cloth,  }d. ;   every  yard  of 
medlie,  l}d. ;  and  every  yard  of  white  cloath.  Id. 
.  .  .  Every  Blacksmith  for  laying  of  every  Coulter, 
Id. ;  for  making  of  every  Coulter,  2d ;  for  making 
of  every  new  Sock,  2d. ;   for  making  and  laying  of 
every  wing  an  ob  *."  t 
S^ngmore         ^*  ^*®  *^®^  Ordained  that  "  if  any  Farmer  or  other 
JS^l^S^       having  occasion  to  use  any  of  the  said  servants  or 
staiiito.  Handicrafts  men  shall  give  any  greater  wages  than 

before  is  mentioned,  otherwise  than  upon  the  good 
desert  of  his  servant,  in  way  of  Bountie,  and  not  by 
set  hyre  or  wages,  then  every  such  person  so  offend- 
ing contrary  to  the  true  meaning  of  this  Statute 
shall  for  every  time  forfeit  so  much  to  the  Lord 
of  the  Land  as  the  whole  wages  or  day's  work 
SSilSSdwSP  Cometh  unto."t  Between  1640  and  1660  the  only 
wages  mentioned  in  the  Becords  are  6d.  a  day  for 
masons  and  blacksmiths.  §  But  there  is  no  doubt  that 
wages  generally  were  higher  than  in  1609.  It  is, 
therefore,  clear  that,  notwithstanding  the  increase 
of  prices,  the  position  of  the  Manx  labourer,  at  least 
between  1642  and  1651,  had  considerably  improved. 
th2^&£j*"^'  While  such  was  the  position  of  the  Manx  labourer 
as  regards  his  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood,  his 
social  status  was  evidently  a  low  one.  He  was 
liable  to  be  arbitrarily  selected,  ''jrarded  "  as  it  was 
called,  to  serve  the  lord  and  the  chief  officers,  at  a 
nominal  wage,  such  selection  annulling  all  previous 
engagements  of  service,  so  that  his  former  master 

"^  I.e.,  a  halfpenny.  f  StatuUit  vol.  i.  p.  71. 

I  StatiUea,  vol.  i.  p.  71.  §  Eottd. 


labourer. 
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was  deprived  of  his  services.*  But,  though  the 
labourers'  toil  might  thus  be  arbitrarily  appro- 
priated, the  law  protected  his  personal  liberty  in 
other  respects.  Thus,  no  coroner  could  arrest  SJ^SSSa'^ 
either  him,  or  any  other  Manxman,  for  debt,  ^^'^f^y* 
without  a  special  warrant  from  the  lord  or  the 
governor,  except  in  case  of  treason  or  felony,! 
and  no  officer  might  "  imprison  any  man  for  debt, 
nor  any  other  cryme,  but  as  the  Deemster  shall 
appoint  by  law  and  process."!  And,  moreover,  it 
did  not  altogether  neglect  his  interests  in  other 
respects,  for,  in  1429,  it  was  declared  to  be  the 
law,  that  all  servants  were  to  be  free  once  in  the 
year,  ''that  is  to  say,  at  Allhallowtide,  to  serve 
at  what  Place  they  will  upon  our  Lord's  several 
grounds."§  This  was  for  male  servants,  but  for 
females,  the  period  of  freedom  was  in  May.  ''And 
in  respect  of  that  freedom,"  says  Deemster  Parr, 
"  it  was  accustomed  and  exercised  for  law  if  any 
servant  hired  himself  for  half  a  year  or  three  quarters 
or  the  like,  and  the  master  or  mistress  of  such  a 
servant  were  unwilling  to  part  with  him  or  her  so 
hired  till  the  year's  end  such  is  notwithstanding 
obliged  to   the  whole  year's  service  determinable 

'^  Certain  privileged  peraoxiB,  each  as  Members  of  the  House 
of  Keys,  parsons,  &c.,  could  not  be  deprived  of  their  servants 
in  this  way  {Statutes ,  vol.  i.  p.  60). 

f  Ibid.,  vol.  i.  pp.  6  and  15. 

I  Ibid.,  p.  55 ;  or,  after  1580,  on  ai&davit  that  a  debtor  was 
abont  to  leave  the  Island,  an  arrest  enforceable  against  his  body 
and  estate  could  be  obtained  from  the  Chancery  Court,  and  a 
similar  arrest  could  be  obtained  against  the  estate  of  any  debtor 
if  he  were  off  the  Island.  §  Ibid.,  vol.  i.  p.  122. 
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always  at  Allhallowtide  and  May.*'*    There  are  also 
the  following  customary  laws  with  reference  to  ser- 
AJSSi^gSu     vants:    "If  any  servant  make  complaint   to  the 
'^•^  Deemster  that  he  is  behind  or  nnpaid  of  his  wages, 

he  is  to  cause  the  master  to  come  before  him,  and 
if  he  cannot  give  satisfaction  unto  him  that  he  hath 
made  payment  of  the  said  servant's  wages,  nor  shew 
just  and  lawful  cause  why  he  withholdeth  the  same, 
the  Deemster  (upon  the  bare  oath  of  the  servant 
administered  unto  him  before  the  said  master)  is  to 
grant  a  present  execution  for  as  much  as  the  servant 
hath  deposed  to  be  detained  from  him.  This  also 
may  be  done  by  the  Coroner  at  the  Parish  Church 
where  both  the  master  and  servant  live,  by  the 
discretion  of  the  Deemster,  or  at  the  style  or  gate 
of  the  Churchyard,  which  oath  the  Coroner  is  to 
administer  unto  him,  and  to  certify  the  same  unto 
the  Deemster  that  execution  may  be  granted  tc^  the 
receiving  of  what  wages  is  behind  as  aforesaid.  And 
it  hath  been  accustomed  within  this  Isle  if  any  ser- 
vant fall  sick,  his  master  or  mistress  is  bound  to  keep 
him  for  the  space  of  one  month  in  their  own  house 
and  upon  their  charges  and  to  be  allowed  out  of  his 
wages  as  is  proportionable  to  the  said  time,  and  after- 
wards the  servant's  friends  or  relations  are  bound  to 
take  him  away  and  look  to  him,  and  his  master  or 
mistress  to  be  no  longer  troubled  with  him  during 
And  for  the.      the  time  of  his  sickness.*' t     The  quality  of  their 

?iualit7  of  hiB  T  rf 

°^-  food,  too,  was  regulated,  there  being  a  customary 

ordinance  that  the  porridge,  or  soUaghutiy  of  yarded 

*^  MS.  f  Customary  Laws,  24  and  25,  MS. 
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servants  should  be  so  thick  that  the  potstick  would 
stand  upright  in  the  centre  of  the  pot,  immediately 
before  dishing  the  porridge ;  and  the  cakes  given  to 
them  were  required  to  be  as  thick  as  the  length  of  a 
barley  com.*  As  a  set  off  to  these  kindly  regula- 
tions, there  is,  in  1651,  what  appears  to  be  an 
infamous  decision  of  the  deemsters  to  the  effect  that 
**  if  any  master  draw  blood  upon  the  servant  in  his 
service  he  is  to  be  spared."  t  Further  regulations 
follow  in  1655,  from  which  we  learn  that  it  had  been  J|^3S{^*ng 
the  practice  to  impannel  a  jury,  called  a  jury  of  ser-  SSSSlnSS^* 
vants,  in  each  parish,  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  all 
vagrant  servants  either  *'  put  to  service  or  otherwise 
to  suffer  pxmishment  until  such  tyme  as  he  or  she 
bevnlling  to  perform  their  service,  "t  It  was  also 
enacted  that,  if  servants  did  not  give  legal  warning 
and  then  hired  with  another  master,  the  second 
hiring  was  invalid.  In  such  a  case,  the  first  master 
retained  the  right  to  the  services,  while  the  second 
received  the  wages  by  way  of  compensation,  and 
the  offenders  were  to  be  fined  if  they  were  able 
to  pay ;  if  not,  they  were  whipped.  The  times  of 
hiring  and  mode  of  giving  notice  were  also  speci- 
fied. §  At  the  same  time  it  was  mercifully  ordained 
that  "  old  decrepitt  and  sick  persons  shall  have  the 
benefit  of  one  of  their  children  which  they  liked  best 
.  .  .  for  their  better  support,  releefe  and  l3rvlihood,"§ 
and  that  such  child  was  not  to  be  taken  from  them. 
Some    light   may,  perhaps,  be    throvra  on  the 

":'  Castomary  Laws,  24  and  25,  MS.  f  Lib,  Placit. 

I  Statutes,  vol.  i.  pp.  108-9.  §  Ibid.  p.  109. 
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lAiraraiftiiBg    condition  not  only  of  the  labouring  class,  bat  of 

%o  women,  •'  ° 

n»rri««^Ae.  |he  people  generally,  at  this  period  by  the  laws 
relating  to  women,  marriage,  &c.  According  to 
customary  law,  the  wife  was  entitled  on  her  hus- 
band's death  to  one-half  of  his  goods,*  and  it  would 
seem  also  that,  if  she  left  her  husband  "  for  any 
crime,  either  adulteiy,  or  for  any  other  cause,"  f  she 
was  not  deprived  of  her  share  till  after  1593,  when 
Ferdinando,  the  fifth  Earl  of  Derby,  declared  that  her 
receiving  it  under  such  circumstances  was  "  against 
the  lawes  of  Gk>d  and  good  government.'*  I  If  a 
woman  was  guilty  of  felony,  her  husband  might 
forsake  her ;  but,  if  he  did  not,  and  concealed  what 
she  had  done,  he  was  "  to  stand  as  deep  in  the  law 
as  the  woman."  §  A  woman,  however,  did  not  for- 
feit her  share  of  the  estate  if  her  husband  was  com- 
mitted for  felony.  II  An  outrage  on  a  woman  was 
punishable  by  death,  but,  if  she  was  not  married, 
the  deemster  was  to  "  give  her  a  rope,  a  sword,  and 
a  ring,"  |i  so  that  she  might  "  have  her  choice  to 
hang  him  with  the  rope,  cut  off  his  head  with  the 
sword,  or  marry  him  with  the  ring."  ||  The  mar- 
riage of  the  parents  "  within  a  year  or  two  "  IT  of  its 
birth  made  the  child  legitimate,  provided  the  mother 
''  was  never  slandered  nor  defamed  with  any  other 
man  before."  H  A  bastard  had  no  right  of  inherit- 
ance except  by  will  "or  at  the  discretion  of  the  Ordi- 
nary upon  charity."  IT     Legitimate  children  could 

*  8tatute9,  vol.  i.  p.  40.  f  -^^^^n  P*  <^- 

I  Ihid.,  vol.  i.  p.  68.  §  Ihid.,  p.  35. 

|l  IhicL,  p.  65.  IT  Ibid.,  p.  51. 
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only  be  depriyed  of  their  share  of  their  parents' 
property  by  a  special  bequest  of  sixpence.*  The 
father  was  obliged  to  maintain  his  children  until 
they  reached  the  age  of  fourteen,  t 

In  estimating  the  position  of  Manxmen  at  this 
period,  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  hardship  of 
living  in  a  small  island  from  which  no  one  was 
permitted  to  depart  without  a  licence.  Thus,  in 
1422,  it  was  ordained  that  no  ''Shipman"  should 
take  "Tennants  nor  Servants  out  of  the  Land  ^i^'^^^^ 
without  Lycense  .  .  .  upon  paine  of  forfeiture  of  ucencl?'*^"** 
his  vessel/'  I  and,  later  in  the  same  year,  to  avoid 
the  possibility  of  mistake,  another  ordinance  was 
issued  to  the  effect  that  ''noe  man,  of  what  con- 
dition soever  he  be,"§  might  leave  the  island 
without  permission.  That  this  law  continued  in 
force  is  clear  from  the  following  decision  of  the 
deemsters  given  as  late  as  1609 :  ''  If  any  inhabitant 
(whether  he  owed  any  rent  or  any  other  debts  in  the 
Isle  or  not)  that  will  transport  himself  in  a  private 
manner  without  licence  as  aforesaid  either  in  any 
Boat  of  his  own  or  take  away  any  other  man's  Boat, 
he  is  a  Fellon  if  he  can  be  so  found  and  shall 
forfeit  his  goods  whose  Tenant  soever  he  is,  pro- 
vided it  be  not  such  shipmen  or  merchants  as 
traffick  in  the  Island  (to  whom  this  law  doth  not 
extend)  that  pass  to  and  fro  as  wind  and  weather 
serve  them."  ||  These  laws  applied  to  natives  of  the 
Isle  or  aliens  who  had  sworn  fealty. 

*  Statutes,  vol.  i.  p.  47.  f  ^W^^-.  PP.  41,  61. 

I  Ibid.,  p.  15.  §  Ibid.,  p.  21. 

II  Lib.  Scaco.y  1609.    In  1615,  a  member  of  the  HooBe  of 


•■timate. 
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We  think,  however,  that  Sir  Spencer  Walpolc 
goes  somewhat  too  far  in  inferring  from  sach  laws 
as  these  and  those  relating  to  tenure  *  that,  during 
this  period,  "  the  ordinary  Manxman  .  .  .  was,  in 
fact,  but  little  better  than  the  chattel  of  the  liord."  t 
We  have  akeady  mentioned  some  considerations 
which  tend  to  qualify  this  unfavourable  view,  and, 
wLtoS'^  *®  Walpole  himself  points  out,  the  inhabitants  of 
Man  at  this  period  enjoyed  very  considerable  advan- 
tages over  those  of  England  and  Ireland.  ''No 
such  massacres,"  he  says,  "  desolated  the  island  as 
those  which  were  unhappily  witnessed  in  subject 
Ireland.  Douglas  and  Castletown  saw  none  of  those 
grim  fires  which  accompanied  the  alternate  victories 
of  Papist  and  Protestant  in  predominant  England. 
Except  for  the  duties  to  his  Lord,  his  Church,  and 
his  Country,  the  Manxman  enjoyed  comparative 
liberty.  The  soil  brought  him  the  little  which  was 
necessary  for  his  frugal  existence,  and  the  rich 
though  fluctuating  harvest  of  the  sea  supplemented 
the  food  which  he  drew  from  the  land.  The  laws, 
too,  which  forbade  his  removal  from  the  island, 
could  not  have  had  much  terror  for  a  people  who 
took  naturally  to  a  seafaring  life,  and  who  could 
assure  their  escape  by  a  few  hours'  voyage  from  the 
decrees  of  the  Stanleys  and  the  echoes  of  Tynwald. 
And  thus  the  little  island  after  a  rude  fashion 
flourished.    The  Stanleys  had  at  last  brought  it 

Keys  was  fined  668.  8d.  for  attempting  to  leave  the  island. 
(EnowBley  Muniments,  ^. 
*  See  Book  VII.,  f  Tlie  Land  of  Home  Bide,  p.  128. 
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peace;  and  peace  may  atone  for  worse  evils  than 
an  absentee  sovereign,  a  grasping  Chorch,  and  a 
feeble  Legislature.*'* 

It  should  be  understood,  however,  that  this  position 
of  comparative  advantage  was  enjoyed  only  by  native 
Manxmen,  and  by  such  strangers  as  had  sworn  fealty 
to  the  lord  of  the  island.  The  condition  of  a  stranger  Podtion  of 

aliens  much 

resident  in  Man  who  had  not  taken  the  oath  was  S^"7L*^ 

that  of  Manx- 

anything  but  enviable.  Such  persons,  indeed,  were 
little  better  than  outlaws.  On  their  decease,  their 
property  was  forfeited  to  the  lord,  and,  if  they  were 
convicted  of  any  crime,  however  trivial,  the  penalty 
was  death.  In  1429,  aliens  were  absolutely  prohibited 
from  residing  in  the  island  xmless  they  had  sworn 
fealty.  +  This  law,  however,  cannot  have  been  rigidly 
enforced,  otherwise  there  would  have  been  no  neces- 
sity for  the  deemsters'  decision,  in  1506,  that  any 
testament  or  other  disposition  of  goods  by  aliens 
who  had  not  sworn  fealty  stood  "in  no  force  in 
the  law."  I  In  1582,  the  lord  made  all  aliens  pay  a 
sum  of  money  "for  an  acknowledgment  of  their 
freedom,"  I  but  some  years  later,  when  an  English- 
man who  had  come  to  the  island  demurred  against 
making  this  payment,  the  deemsters  decided  that 
Englishmen  were  not  aliens,  and  that  therefore 
they  need  not  pay.§      Their  decision  appears  to 

*  Tlie  Lcmd  of  Home  Bide,  ^]p.  12^9. 
f  Statutes,  vol.  i.  p.  22.  I  Lib.  Scctcc, 

§  Ibid,f  1596.  They  decided  at  the  same  time  that  "  If  any 
ahall  afi&rm  himself  so  to  be  (an  Englishman)  or  forge  any  device 
to  maintain  the  same  and  be  thereof  lawfully  convicted,  he  shall 
be  proceeded  against  as  a  Traytor.*' 
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have  been  afterwards  guashed,  since  there  are  several 
instances  on  record,  at  a  later  date,  of  Englishmen 
paying  for  their  naturalization.*    And  yet,  notwith-      | 
standing  these  disabilities,  Man  seems  to  have  been      I 
considered  a  desirable  place  of  residence,  if  we  may      ' 
judge  from    the    numerous   petitions  from    aliens      ' 
praying  the  lord  that  they  might  become  ''free 
denizens,"  asking  him  to  accept  their  ''faith  and 
fidelitie,"  and  paying  money  for  the  same.t     Such 
aliens  were  likely  to  be  of  some  advantage  to  the 
land  of  their  choice.    But  those  who  were  described 
as  "  fforaigne  beggars  "  were,  in  1658,  sent  "  out  of 
the  Isle  by  the  next  opportunitie,"  I  in  accordance 
with  the  order  of  the  Tynwald  Court,  unless  they 
had  E^cial  licences.    If  they  had  not,  "  their  goodes 
were  to  be  seized  and  they  to  be  confined  at  the  next 
^f  ^ttoB    garrison."  I  By  1697,  §  however,  more  rational  ideas 
wMimproT«d.  ^jjjj  regard  to  aliens  had  come  into  vogue,  and  the 

*  For  on  amusing  contemporary  aooomii  of  the  reception  of 
a  stranger  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  aee 
Appendix  A. 

t  Thus,  in  1681,  William  Mercer  paid  a  fee  of  five  shillings 
and  sixpence,  and  took  the  following  oath  of  naturalisation  on 
his  knees :  *'  You  shall  not  reveal  the  secrets  of  this  Isle  and 
garrisons  therein  to  any  fforaigner  or  stranger,  or  whomsoever 
you  know  or  suspect  not  to  be  swome  thereunto.  You  shall 
bee  obedient  to  the  Gk>vemor,  Lieutenant,  or  Deputy  and  the 
Government  of  this  Isle  aocordinge  to  the  laws  and  jurisdicon 
thereof.  •  .  .  You  shaU  to  the  uttermost  of  your  power  glue 
your  best  assistance  for  the  deffonce  of  the  Isle  ...  to  make 
known  aU  plots,  treasons  and  conspiracies  .  .  .**  {Lib.  8caee.). 

I  Lib.  8caoe. 

§  As  a  matter  of  convenience  we  complete  the  account  of 
aliens  in  this  chapter. 
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old  laws  against  them  were  repealed,  it  being 
enacted  "  that  all  and  every  person  or  persons, 
whether  subjects  of  the  Kingdoms  of  Scotland  or 
Ireland,  or  any  Foraigners  or  Strangers,  of  any 
other  Kingdom  or  Nations  coming  into  this  Isle  to 
reside,  shall  for  the  future  have  and  enjoy  the  same 
Imunitys,  privilledges  and  advantages  that  any  of 
the  subjects  of  England  have  or  hereafter  shall  or 
may  have  and  enjoy  by  the  laws  and  customes  of 
this  Isle/'* 

Strangers  were  not  yet,  however,  in  the  same 
position  as  natives  with  regard  to  trading  privileges, 
for  they  had  to  pay  heavier  duties,  unless  they 
obtained  the  rights  of  a  "  free  denizen,"  which  were  Butdi^bmtiM 

not  mtircly 

acquired  only  by  long  residence  and  by  payment  as  J^,*^^**  *"' 
before.  Thus,  in  1767,  David  Forbes,  "  a  native  of 
North  Britain,''  t  who  had  resided  in  Man  "  and 
traded  and  dealt  there  for  many  years  last  past,"  t 
prayed  that  he  might  have  ''  the  freedom  and  * 
priviledges  of  a  native  of  this  Isle  in  such  manner 
and  form  as  anciently  accustomed,  upon  paying  a 
fine  and  taking  the  oath  as  aforesaid,"  t  so  that  he 
might  "carry  on  his  business  upon  a  more  equal 
and  equitable  footing  with  other  Traders  in  this 
Isle."  t  This  state  of  things  continued  till  the 
Bevestment  in  1765,  after  which  most  of  the  special 
privileges  of  natives  ceased,  though  it  was  not  till 
18461   that  the  distinction    between   natives  and 

*f-  Statutes,  vol.  i.  p.  154.  t  Lib-  Scace. 

I  In  1844,  the  strangers  resident  in  the  island  sent  a  memo- 
rial to  the  Home  Secretary  complaining  that  their  persons  and 
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strangers  as  regards  arrest  for  debt  before  judgment 
was  abolished.*  There  is  still  a  slight  difference 
between  the  treatment  of  a  Manxman  and  a  stranger 
in  this  respect,  inasmuch  as  the  former  has  the  right 
of  discharge  on  judgment  being  given  in  the  action, 
whilst  the  latter  has  not.f 

Towns.  It  is  uot  till  the  Very  end  of  this  period  that  we 

have  any  particulars  about  the  insular  towns,  which 
might  more  correctly  be  called  villages,  for  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  population  of  the  largest  exceeded  600. 

ctuuetoum,  Gastletowu  was  considered  the  most  important 

of  them,  the  chief  courts  being  held  there.  It  had 
"  one  formal  street "  and  "  a  handsome  piazza,  which 
is  the  market  place,  with  a  cross  in  the  middle."  I 

propertaeB  were  *'  often  subjected  to  arrest  under  most  vexatious 
circumstanoes,  while  the  native  bom  cannot  be  molested  before 
the  debt  is  proved  and  judgment  awarded.'*  This  led  to  pressure 
being  put  on  the  insular  Legislature  to  pass  the  "  Arrest  for 
Debt  "Act  in  1846. 

'^  See  Statutes,  vol.  ii.  pp.  157-8.  Thus  Mrs.  Bullock  wrote 
in  1816:  "The  stranger  is  exposed  to  imprisonment  and 
sequestration  of  property  for  the  smallest  sum,  whilst  the 
native  is  protected  from  incarceration  for  the  largest  **  (p.  277). 
See  also  Clarke,  View  of  the  Principal  Courts,  1817  (p.  19). 
Strangers  were  liable  to  arrest  on  mesne  process  on  affidavit 
that  they  were  not  natives,  but  the  ownership  of  a  quarterland 
or  of  intack  land  paying  £3  lord's  rent  gave  them  the  privileges 
of  natives  (see  "  Constitution  of  the  Isle  of  Man,"  Manx  Soc, 
vol.  xxxi.  p.  84,  n.). 

f  When  a  debt  is  not  disputed,  it  is  usual  for  the  imprisoned 
defendant,  when  a  Manxman,  to  be  brought  into  court  to  admit 
judgment  for  the  amount  sued  for,  and  thereupon,  on  giving 
proof  of  his  privilege,  he  is  discharged.  The  practice,  however, 
of  ordering  the  imprisonment  of  a  stranger  when  judgment  has 
been  given  against  him  has  long  fallen  into  disuse. 

I  Blundell  (Manx  Sac,  \ol.  xxv.  p.  74). 
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Between  1648  and  1651,  when  the  seventh  earl  resided 
at  the  castle,  the  governor  had  a  house  near  it,  and 
most  of  the  principal  officers  lived  in  the  town ;  but 
usually  the  governor  and  some  of  the  officers  lived 
in  the  castle,  the  others,  except  the  deemsters, 
living  in  Peel  Castle.  From  another  source  we 
learn  that  this  street,  called  "The  West  Street," 
was  *'  dirty  and  foule  by  reason  of  the  unevenness 
thereof  and  that  there  is  no  passage  for  the  con- 
veyinge  of  the  water  thereout.**  *  The  parishioners 
of  the  adjoining  parishes  of  Arbory  and  Malew  were 
therefore  ordered  to  "  come  in  courses  with  horses 
and  cartes,  spades,  creeles  and  the  like  "  *  to  repair 
it,  and  the  householders  on  each  side  of  the  street 
were  assessed  for  the  same  purpose. 

Douglas    came    next    in    population    to    Castle-  doocim. 
town,  and  it  was  more  frequented    by  strangers 
because  ''it    hath  a  haven  far    more    comodious, 
safer  and  easier  to  ride  in  than  any  other  in  the 
whole  Island."  t 

Peel  is  only  mentioned  as  being  the  place  where  Peei. 
the  Sheading  Court  of  Glenfaba  met,  and  Eamsey  is  Bamiey. 
described  as  "  the  least  and  poorest "  I  town,  being 
no  larger  than  Ballasalla.  Some  twenty-four  or 
twenty-five  years  before  this  the  town  had  been 
much  more  extensive,  but  the  sea  then  "carried 
away  most  of  its  houses,  with  a  great  part  of  the 
land  whereupon  the  town  was  built."  J     The  sea, 

^  Lib.  Scacc,  1648  and  1650. 

f  Blundell,  Manx  Soc,  vol.  xr?.  p.  75.     See  also  note  under 
Trade,  p.  310.  J  IWi.,  pp.  76-7. 
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indeed,    threatened    to   overwhelm    the   town    at 
frequent  intervalB.* 

Each  town  was  governed  by  a  "captain,"  who 
also  commanded  its  garrison,  the  members  of 
which  acted  as  constables. 

It  is  rather  surprising  to  find  that  one  of  these 
towns,  probably  Castletown,  contained  a  public 
library  at  such  an  early  date,  but  there  seems  to 
be  no  doubt  that  this  was  the  case,  seeing  that  there 
exists  "  a  catalogue  of  the  books  sent  from  my  Lord 
Ffayrefax  for  the  library  in  the  Isle  of  Man"t 
These  books,  217  in  number,  were  sent  over  in 
1657.  They  consisted,  for  the  most  part,  of  religious 
publications,  many  of  which  were  in  Latin.  It  does 
not  seem  likely,  therefore,  that  they  were  much 
read,  and  they  have  long  ago  disappeared.  Indeed, 
only  a  few  years  later,  we  find  that  Bishop  Barrow 
intended  to  found  a  library.! 

fnSflSSJSt.  We  have  no  information  as  to  the  population, 
but,  judging  from  the  number  of  tenants  on  the 
Manorial  Bolls,  it  probably  averaged  about  12,000.  § 

"^  In  1680,  it  had  been  **  wholly  destroyed**  (Loose  Pi^mts. 
Bolls  Office) ;  in  1644,  its  inhabitants  petitioned  the  earl  to  . 
order  the  people  of  the  adjacent  sheading  to  come  and  help 
them  against  the  sea,  and,  in  1704,  being  "  in  jeopardy  of  theire 
habittadbns  as  also  of  theire  worldly  substance  .  .  .  being  taken 
away  by  the  rageing  billows,**  they  asked  that  **  the  inhabitants 
of  Ayre  Sheading  and  Maughold  parish  should  be  ordered  to 
assist  them  to  mend  the  breaches,'*  and  that  an  assessment 
for  the  same  purpose  should  be  made  on  the  townspeople. 
Lib.  8cacc, 

f  Loose  Papers.    Bolls  Office.  \  See  p.  472. 

§  Hollinshed,  writing  in  1686,  remarks  that  the  population 
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Of  the  state  of  the  public  health  there  is  also  no 
record. * 

From  what  we  are  told  about  their  habits  we  Drink, 
should  judge  that  the  Manx,  at  this  time,  were,  on 
the  whole,  a  temperate  people,  though,  in  1652,  we 
learn  that  ''the  abominable  and  beastly  sin  of 
drunkenness  hath  been  (and  yet  is)  too  shamefully 
abounding  in  this  island."  t  The  first  known  en- 
actment relating  to  drunkenness  is  dated  1610,  but 
this  was  probably  merely  the  recording  of  an  old 
law.  By  it,  any  one  found  drunk,  who  was  not  able 
to  pay  a  fine,  was  for  the  first  offence ''  to  be  punished 
in  the  stockes,  the  second  Time  to  be  tyed  to  the 
whipping  stockes,  and  the  third  Time  to  be  whipped 
therein. "  I 

The  earliest  appearance  of  a  wine,  beer,  and  spirit 
licence  is  in  1637,  those  having  it  being  alone 
permitted  to  sell  those  liquors;  and,  in  the  same 
year,  there  was  an  effort  to  regulate  the  number  of 
the  licensed  sellers  and  to  ensure  their  being  respon- 
sible persons  by  requiring  a  recognizance.    These 

was  formerly  1,800  families,  but  that  that  number  was  half- 
diminished,  through  the  rich  inhabitants  **  joining  house  to 
house  and  land  to  land.**  But  his  information  respecting  the 
island  is,  for  the  most  part,  obviously  untrustworthy,  so  that 
there  is  probably  but  little  foundation  for  the  above  statement. 
(Chnmicle9^  vol.  i.  p.  40.) 

*  There  was  evidently  a  doctor  in  the  island,  for  the  death  of 
"Dr.  John  Lace"  is  recorded  in  1668.  His  will  is  in  the 
Episcopal  register  in  1654. 

t  Legislation  was  proposed  to  enforce  a  penalty  for  drunken- 
ness in  that  year,  but  it  is  not  found  in  the  Statute  Boole  (see 
p.  869).  I  Statutes,  vol.  i.  p.  76. 
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licences  were  in  force  for  one  year  only,  and  cost  the 
sum  of  fourpence.* 

§  2.  Trade  and  Industry.} 

In  accordance  with  the  economic  theories  then 
universally  accepted,  the  government  of  Man  during 
this  period  was  continually  endeavouring  to  further 
the  supposed  interests  of  its  subjects  by  arbitraiy 
and  vexatious  interference  with  their  trade.     Thus, 
toiS!?*^        as  we  have  already  seen,  no  baron  was  allowed  to 
nguiAUoDB.      ^^^  more  than  £5  out  of  the  land,  except  in  mer- 
chandize, and  no  merchant  was  allowed  to  take  any 
money  whatever,  without  a  special  licence.  I     But, 
at    the  same  time,  it  was  ''ordained    that  every 
Chapman  and  ^hipman"§  should  have  licence  to 
take  goods  and  cattle  off  the  island  "  as  oft  as  his 
profit  serveth,"§    provided    that    he  "wame    the 
Lieutennant  and  have  Lycense  to  goe."§    Very  strict 
regulations,  however,  were  made  with  regard    to 
imported    merchandize,  so  that    strangers    should 
not  make  undue  profits  on  it  when  selling  "  by  privy 
bargains."     It  was  therefore  ordained  that  "noe 
alien  coming  into  any  haven  in  Man,  pass  into  the 
land  noe  further,  but  to  the  next  parish  church,'* , 

*  Statutes,  vol.  i.  p.  88. 

t  Further  information  on  this  head  will  be  obtained  from 
the  aocornits  of  Agriculture,  Fishing,  and  Mining  (see  Book 
VIII.). 

I  Statutes,  vol.  i.  p.  20.  This  conservation  of  coin  was,  of 
course,  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  economic  ideas  of  the 
time.  §  Ibid,,  p.  16. 

II  IHd,,  p.  19.  There  was  a  similar  provision  in  1561  {Ibid., 
p.  27). 
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and  that  '*  noe  manner  of  person  bargaine  nor  buy 
such  merchandize  before  it  be  seen  and  allowed  by 
the  Lieutennant  and  Councell ;  and  that  they  shall 
appoint  6  or  4  discreet  men  of  the  country  to  be 
solemnly  sworn  "  to  deal  with  the  alien  merchants, 
and  to  "  endeavour  them  truely  io  make  bargaine  for 
the  profitt  of  the  Land."  *  It  was  also  provided  that 
"  if  any  salt,  iron,  timber,  or  any  commodity  that  is 
useful  for  the  country  be  brought  into  any  port  or 
haven  within  the  Isle  to  be  sold,  no  manner  of  per- 
sons are  to  intermeddle  therewith  or  buy  the  same  at 
wholesale,  until  the  same  shall  have  lain  for  three 
tides  after  notice  to  the  intent  the  country  may  be 
furnished  according  to  the  rate  it  is  to  be  sold  for  by 
that  time ;  otherwise,  if  any  offend  therein,  he  shall, 
upon  presentment  to  the  Great  Inquest,  be  severely 
fined,  unless  he  do  sell  the  same  to  the  country  at 
the  rate  which  he  bought  it."  f  Care  was  also  taken, 
while  providing  for  the  interests  of  the  natives  as 
opposed  to  those  of  strangers,  and  for  the  interests 
of  the  retail  as  opposed  to  the  wholesale  purchasers, 
''  that  the  Lord  be  served  first  of  such  stuffe  to  the 
use  of  himself  or  his  houses."  I  In  1429,  uniform 
weights  and  measures  were  established.  §     It  was 

*  Statutes,  vol.  i.  p.  19. 

f  Customary  Laws  MS.  This  law  was  confirmed  by  the 
deemsters  in  1596  (see  Lib.  8cacc,)» 

I  StatuUs,  vd.  i.  p.  20  (1422).  This  was  called  the  right  of 
pre-emption. 

§  Notices  about  regulations  of  these  are  among  the  most 
frequent  entries  in  the  Records.  The  foUowing,  in  1682,  will 
serve  as  an  instance : — 

"Whereas  ther  hath  ben  some  controversie  amongst  the 

VOL.  I.  21 
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the  duty  of  the  comptroller  in  his  capacity  as  clerk 
of  the  market  to  rectify  them.  In  1502,  we  find  a 
decision  of  the  deemsters  with  reference  to  the  "dis- 
creet men  of  the  country  "  who  bargained  with  the 
JJjggj^  merchant  strangers,  from  which  we  learn  that  they 
wii&stnngora  ^gj^  « jj^  antient  times  .  .  .  chosen  and  appointed 
by  the  Great  Enquest,"*  and,  if  any  of  them  "  did 
not  deal  justly,"*  they  were  presented  by  the  same 
authority.  Towards  the  end  of  the  same  century, 
however,  they  seem  to  have  been  usually  com- 
missioned by  the  governor  or  his  deputy,  t  But, 
though  these  ''discreet  men"  held  an  important 
post  in  connexion  with  insular  commerce,  the  chief 
officer  in  all  matters  relating  to  trade  was  the  water- 


common  people  of  the  isle,  of  what  quaniitie  the  selling  and 
buyinge  measiures  of  the  cuntry  ought  to  be  for  appeasing  and 
reformaoon  whereof  and  uppon  sufBicient  trial  and  prove  what 
hath  ben  the  ancient  order  of  the  Isle  for  measnres, — It  is  full j 
concluded  and  agreed  upon,  at  the  court  here  this  day  holden 
by  consent  of  the  said  Bichard  Sherburne,  captayne,  and  the 
rest  of  the  officers  present  at  this  said  court,  that  evry  ferlet 
within  the  said  Isle  shall  be  made  of  the  quaniitie  of  thirtene 
pottels  measured  with  wheate,  stricken  measure,  evry  pottel 
conteynynge  thre  wyne  quarters,  Chester  measure,  and  that 
one  ferlet  and  pottel  to  the  like  quntitie  and  proporcon  shall  be 
made  and  sealed  to  be  kept  within  eyther  of  the  castels,  to  the 
entent  that  from  tyme  to  tyme  the  cuntry  measures  may  be 
reformed  and  sealed  as  occasion  shall  require,  and  that  by  the 
said  measures,  barly,  otes,  and  malte,  shall  be  uphefl4[>ed,  and 
wheate,  lye,  pease,  and  fitches,  and  beans,  to  be  stricken 
accordinge  to  the  ancient  custome  of  the  Isle."  "Gonslitu- 
tion**  {Manx  Soc,  vol.  xzxi.  p.  288.  From  Lib.  Seace.) 
Butter  was  also  sold  by  the  **  quart"  of  d^  lbs.,  and  wool  by 
the  "  quart  **  of  7  lbs.  The  Manx  yard  contained  87^  inches. 
*  BoUU.  t  Lib.  PlaeU.,  1582. 
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bailiff,  or  customer,*  who  'had  a  deputy  in  every  ?^«  2**«- 
port.  His  duty,  in  this  capacity,  was  to  look  after 
the  lord's  dues,  '*  and  to  write  what  goods  is  taken 
out  of  the  Countrey,  and  what  is  brought  in/'f 
receiving  the  customs  thereon ;  to  "  make  a  Booke 
of  every  Shipp,  Pickard,  and  Boat,  that  bringeth  any 
wares  into  the  Countrey,  and  the  Day  when  she 
Cometh,  and  what  wares  she  brings  into  the  Land 
and  what  Wares  she  taketh  out.  of  the  Land,  and 
what  Custome  is  due  for  the  same,  and  to  deliver  a 
Copy  thereof  to  the  Comptroller  or  his  Deputy."  t 
In  1523,  there  were  further  regulations  made  with 
reference  to  "Merchants  who  were  Strangers."  aSSSl**^^' 
When  any  of  them  arrived  in  the  island  he  was  to  Sn^m 
be  taken  before  the  governor,  "  to  show  him  what 
his  loading  is,  and,"§  what  is  more  significant  as 
showing  the  isolation  of  the  island,  "  to  tell  him 
newes  from  whence  he  came."||  Having  thus 
satisfied  himself  as  to  the  contents  of  the  cargo 
and  obtained  all  the  "latest  news,"  the  governor 
proceeded    to   drive,  if   possible,  the    unfortunate 

"^  In  England,  the  comptroller  was  one  of  three  ancient 
officers  of  customs,  the  customer  and  the  searcher  being  the 
others.  The  customer  received  the  duties,  the  comptroller 
{contarotulator)  enrolled  payments  at  the  custom  house,  while 
the  searcher  received  from  them  the  document  authorising  the 
landing  of  goods,  which  was  termed  a  wa/rrant.  The  document 
authorising  exportation  was  caUed  a  corhet  or  coqtbet,  from  the 
words  at  the  end  of  the  document,  *^  quo  quetus  est ;  coketus 
est*'  (S.  Dowell,  HUL  of  Taxation  and  Taxes,  p.  188). 

t  Statutes,  vol.  i.  p.  17.        J  Ibid,,  p.  36.         §  Ibid,,  p.  27. 

II  For  a  description  of  the  reception  of  a  stranger  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  see  Appendix  A. 
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merchant  stranger  "to  a  bargaine."  He  then 
commanded  him  "to  stay  till  his  pleasure  be 
further  known,"  and,  smnmoning  "  the  clearke 
of  the  ships/'  he  informed  him  of  the  progress 
of  the  bargain  and  ordered  him  "to  send  word 
to  the  four  merchants/'*  whose  duty  it  was  to 
endeavour  to  make  a  better  bargain  if  they  could. 
When  the  bargain  was  completed,  it  was  written 
down,  and  then,  after  the  lord,  t  the  tenants  were 
served  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  their  holdings. 
BesMoiioiii         In  1561,  it  was  enacted  that  no  wares  should  be 

on  the  export 

of  corn.  &C.  carried  off  the  island  without  permission  of  the 
governor  and  Goimcil,  and  that  lists  were  to  be 
made  of  all  ships  and  wares,  both  on  arrival  and 
departure  from  the  country,  by  **  the  Clark  of  the 
Ships," t  who  was  to  note  "how  and  to  whom  the 
same  wares  are  distributed,  and  what  wares  he  shall 
carry  out  of  Mann,  and  how  much  custome  is  due 
for  the  same."  §  In  1577,  "  Bates  of  the  Customs," 
to  which  we  will  refer  more  particularly  later,  were 
fixed.  II     In  1587  came  a  dearth  of  com,  in  con- 

*  8tatuU9t  vol.  i.  p.  27.  PrevionBly  to  1502  they  were  chosen 
by  the  '*  Great  Enquest,*'  but,  after  that  date,  by  the  governor 
(see  Rotfd,,  1602.  Lib.  Pladt,  1581).  Both  they  and  the  clerk 
were  permitted  by  law  to  take  fees  from  the  stranger  merchant 
(8tatute8f  vol.  i.  pp.  27-8). 

f  There  is  a  curious  clause  stating  that  "  choice  wine  **  was 
only  to  be  sold  to  the  "Lord,  the  Captain,  the  Bishop,  the 
Abbot,  and  the  Archdeacon  '*  (Statutest  voL  i.  p.  28). 

I  This  official  received  2d.  on  every  20s.  worth  sold  {RotuL, 
1686).  §  Statutes,  vol.  i.  p.  86. 

II  In  1610,  it  was  ordered  by  the  governor  and  Council  in  order 
to  prevent  any  evasion  of  these  duties  that  no  goods  were  to  be 
shipped  or  landed  "  but  after  sun-rising  or  before  sunset "  {Lib. 
Scace.). 
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sequence  of  which  it  was  ordered  **  that  no  come 
shall  be  hereafter  lycensed  nor  none  transported 
hereafter  alltho  the  lycense  be  alreadie  granted  "  ;* 
and  juries  were  sworn  in  each  sheading  ''  to  inquire 
into  every  man's  store  of  com  and  to  present  the 
same  that  it  may  be  brought  to  market."*  This 
dearth  seems  to  have  come  to  an  end  in  the  following 
year,  but  it  was  not  till  1593  that  any  exportation  of 
grain  was  allowed,  and  then  only  as  a  special  con- 
cession to  tenants  not  otherwise  able  to  discharge 
their  rents,"  t  who  were  permitted  to  export  only  so 
much  as  sufficed  for  this  purpose.  There  were  also 
strict  regulations  of  the  intemal  trade  of  the  country  £SSlu  ^^'e. 
which  was  carried  on  in  the  markets  of  the  various 
towns.  Thus,  the  inhabitants  were  ordered  to  bring 
such  merchandize  as  they  had  to  spare  to  the  market 
on  pain  of  imprisonment,  and  it  was  ordained  that 
''there  be  no  wares  carried  forth  but  such  as  is 
lycenced,"t  that  nothing  be  bought  before  "the 
markett  Bell  be  rong,"  J  and  that  the  "country" 
was  to  be  served  before  strangers.  I  The  last- 
mentioned  order  about  the  natives  being  served 
first  was  confirmed  by  a  decision  of  the  deemsters, 
in  1596.1  Com  was  again  scarce  in  1597,  and  the 
deemsters,  with  a  view  to  prevent  its  being  ex- 
ported, ordered  that  "  all  such  as  repayre  to  any 
market  to  buy  come  do  take  their  corporall  oath 

*  Lib.  Scaec. 

f  StaiuteBy  vol.  i.  p.  dS.  These  were  given  in  the  form  of 
*'  Orders  "  in  1694,  but  were  probably  only  ihe  republication  of 
old  customary  laws.  \  Ibid.,  voL  1.  p.  68. 
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before  the  foaer  men  appointed  for  the  marketts 
that  the  com  bo  by  them  boaght  is  for  their  own 


Tbe  f arman' 

damaadfin 

1001. 


Bzportoand 
importa. 


use/'  * 

It  is  evident  that  the  farmers  were  discontented 
with  the  frequent  prohibitions  of  the  exportatioii 
of  com  and  live  stock,  since,  in  1601,  when  agreeing 
to  pay  *'  a  duble  rent  in  money,"  t  they  took  the 
opportunity  of  bargaining  that  they  should  "  yearly 
hereafter  duringe  all  the  tyme  of  the  contynuance 
of  this  agreement  have  free  liberty  of  transportation 
for  come  or  cattle  growing  and  increasinge  upon 
their  severall  farmes  for  the  best  advantage,  pro- 
vided allwayes  that  sufficient  be  reserved  for  the 
necessary  use  and  relieffe  of  all  the  whole  inhabi- 
tants." I 

The  chief  exports  were  cattle,  sheep,  com,  hides, 
wool,  flax,  hemp,  leather,  honey,  wax,  herrings, 
cod  and  ling,  both  fresh  and  salted,  and  powdered 
beef,  which  were  mainly  sent  to  England,  Scotland, 
Ireland,  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal.  From  the 
last  three  countries  wine  and  salt  were  received  in 
retum,§  and,  from  the  first  three,  manufactured 
goods  generally,  especially  woollen  cloths  and  hats, 
though,  as  the  Manx  made  most  of  their  garments 
at  home,  the  quantity  of  these  could  not  have  been 

*  Lib,  Scaee. 

t  See  Book  VII. 

J  "  Rotul."  {Manx  Note  Booh,  vol.  i.  p.  68). 

§  Douglas  '4a  frequented  by  the  French  and  other  foreigners, 
who  oome  hither  with  their  bay  salt,  and  buy  up  leather,  ooane 
wooll,  and  salt  Beef,  to  export  with  them  "  (Camden's  **  Britan- 
nia," M<mx  8oc,,  vol.  XTiii.  p.  6). 


trade. 
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large;  also  timba:,*  coal,f  iron,  brass,  nails,  pitch, 
taor,  soap,  starch,  resin,  and  salt.  I  Bat  it  is  clear,  ^^SiSSSof 
both  from  Earl  James's  remark  that  *'  this  Isle  will 
never  flourish  nntil  some  trading  be,"  §  and  from 
the  fact  that,  between  1594  and  1638,  the  largest 
recorded  amount  of  the  customs  duties  was  only 
j£106,||  that  the  total  amount  of  Manx  trade  was 
very  trifling.    We  have  no  record  of  the  amount  of 

*  In  1664,  the  Manx  petitioned  "  the  Honoorable  the  Com- 
miflsionerB  of  the  Bevenues  ffor  the  Province  of  Ulster '  to  grant 
them  a  free  trade  for  timber  and  other  commodities  * :  and, 
consequently,  the  port  of  Strangford  was  opened  to  their 
boats"  (Lib.  Scaec). 

f  Order  for  shipping  coals  from  Gmnberland  to  the  Isle  of 
Man  in  1687 :  *'  To  our  lovmge  ffirend  Henrie  Skelton  Esquire 
Deputie  to  the  Coale  £hrmen  at  the  porte  of  Carlile  in  Cumber- 
land. These — after  our  hartie  oomendaeons,  &o.  These  are  to 
will  and  require  you  to  demand  and  receive  heareafter  but  the 
Bume  of  YI".  per  ton  for  200  ton  of  ooales  to  be  transported  out 
of  your  porte  for  the  provioon  of  the  Isle  of  Man  from  all  such 
masters  of  Ships  or  Barques  as  shall  be  deputed  under  the 
hand  of  the  Captaine  of  the  Isle  or  under  the  hands  of  one  of 
the  Deemsters  of  the  same  to  be  transported  for  the  said 
Island.  But  iff  in  any  one  yeare  the  transportaoon  for  that 
place  shall  exceed  200  tonn  then  you  are  to  take  for  all  such 
Gosdes  as  shall  exceede  that  number  the  siunme  of  V".  the 
Ohalder  as  formerly  and  for  soe  doing  this  shall  bee  your 
Warranto  and  so  wee  bidd  you  hartily  fiBsbrewell  and  reste. 
Tour  lovinge  &end.*'  Signed  by  James,  Lord  Strange  (Lib, 
8cacc), 

I  Statutes,  vol.  i.  pp.  87-40,  Ghaloner  {Manx  Soe.  vol.  x. 
p.  62),  and  Blundell  {Ibid.  vol.  xxv.  p.  88). 

§  Manx  Soe.  vol.  iii.  p.  28.  By  this  he  evidently  meant 
external  trade.  No  doubt  Manx  trade  received  a  blow  by  the 
passage  of  the  Navigation  Act  in  1651,  which  confined  the 
carrying  trade  to  and  from  England  to  English  ships. 

II  See  under  Bevenue,  §  4,  p.  814. 
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the  cuBtomB  duties  between  1638  aaid  1660,  when 
Manx  trade  was  comparatively  active,  but,  judging 
from  Blundell's  statement  that  the  articles  we  have 
just  referred  to  were  sold  at  double  the  price  *  they 
fetched  in  England,  the  insular  merchants  must 
have  made  large  profits.  Before  1643,  Manx  trade 
had  been  conducted  by  barter ;  after  that  date,  the 
arrival  of  the  English  refugees  supplied  the  people 
with  money,  so  that  we  find  them  paying  their  rents 
in  specie  instead  of  "  in  sheep,  hoggs,  or  other  cattle 
and  poultry/'  t  One  result  of  the  use  of  the  new 
medium  of  exchange  was  the  enactment  of  a  law, 
in  1649,  by  which  the  interest  on  loans  was  limited 
to  10  per  cent.,  and  punishment  was  ordered  to  be 
inflicted  on  any  one  who  exacted  more  than  that 
amount.  I 

One  of  the  most  necessary  means  of  reforming 
and  improving  trade,  viz.,  the  establishment  of 
standard  measures,  which  had  been  first  decreed  in 
1429,  was  stringently  enforced  by  James,  Earl  of 
Derby,  and  Lord  Fairfax,  those  who  did  not  pos- 
sess correct  weights  and  measures  being  severely 

'•'  Manx  8oc,  vol.  xxv.  p.  82.  If  this  was  correct,  Blun- 
dell's  remark  that  they  were  the  most  thriving  portion  of 
the  community  needs  no  further  proof.  But  the  statement 
about  the  price  seems  inconsistent  with  the  assertion  of  another 
contemporary  writer  that  the  old  system  of  the  four  merchants 
bargaining  with  the  *'  merchant  stranger  continued,"  by  which 
'*  the  people  have  by  the  fsithfulnesse  of  their  four  merchants 
the  fuU  benefit  of  the  commodity  brought  in."  (Ghaloner, 
Mtmx  Soc,  vol.  X.  p.  54). 

t  Blundell  {Ibid.  vol.  xxv.  p.  60). 

t  Statutes,  vol.  i.  pp.  105-6. 
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punished.*  They  issued  ordinances  against  fore-  gj^^'JSSJJ^' 
stalling  t  and  regrating,J  and  prohibited  provisions  fSttS!^ 
from  being  exported  without  the  governor's  licence. 
They  also  endeavoured  to  regulate  the  prices  of 
beer  and  bread.  Thus,  in  1650,  when  the  usual 
price  of  beer  was  twopence  per  quart,  the  lord 
ordained  that  three  pints  should  be  sold  for  two- 
pence. The  brewers,  however,  protested  that  they 
could  not  produce  the  beer  for  such  a  price,  and 
they  promised  to  give  the  lord  a  shilling  for  every 
barrel  sold,  if  he  would  continue  the  old  prices. 
This  bribe  proved  efEectual,  and  the  request  was 
granted.  §  In  1652,  the  price  of  beer  was  ulti- 
mately fixed  at  twopence  for  three  pints,  and  it 
was  ordered  that  ''  white  bread "  was  to  be  sold 
at  15  ounces  for  a  penny,  and  "  brown  bread  "  at 
21  ounces  for  a  penny,  the  reason  for  these  changes 
being  that  com  was  cheaper. 

Much  of  the  internal  trade  seems  at  this  period  Theiwn. 
to  have  been  transacted  at  the  fairs,  and  each 
district  evidently  desired  to  have  as  many  fair  days 
as  possible.  Thus,  in  1647,  the  inhabitants  of 
Bamsey  complained  to  the  Legislature  that  the 
Maughold  fairs  interfered  with  their  trade,  and  it 
was,  consequently,  ordered  "that  the  ffayre  upon 
St.  Bartholomew's  day  (24th  August)  be  transferred 
to  Bamsey,  while  that  on  SS.  Simon  and  Jude  be 

'^  See  Statutes,  vol.  i.  pp.  81,  86-88,  and  108-105,  also  Idb. 
Scaec.  1667-8  and  1660. 

f  Le.f  anticipating  tke  market  by  baying  goods  before  it 
took  place.         |  I.e.,  buying  to  sell  again  in  the  same  market. 

§  Lib.  Seaec, 
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left  in  Manghold."*  The  importance  attached  to 
the  fairs  is  also  shown  by  the  complaint  of  the 
glovers,  who  were  both  then  and  at  a  more  recent 
period  numerous  in  the  island,  that  they  were  not 
able  to  maintain  their  families  by  their  trade, 
because  the  skins  upon  which  they  depended  were 
bought  by ''  Scotch,  Irish,  and  Manske  peddlers  .  .  . 
without  bringing  of  them  to  any  faires  or  marketts."  t 
They  therefore  asked  that  skins  should  be  neither 
bought  nor  sold  except  in  the  markets  and  fairs. 
An  order  to  this  effect  was  consequently  issued, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Keys. 
225JJ£*£f  ^  Judging  from  the  statistics  of  the  only  year  (1594), 
in  which  we  have  an  account  of  exports  and  imports 
separately,  the  export  trade  of  the  island  at  this  period 
was  larger  than  the  import  trade.  |  By  far  the  larger 
part  of  the  former  came  through  Douglas,  Bamsey 
having  the  next  largest  amount,  then  Peel,  Derby- 
haven,  and  Castletown,  in  the  order  given.  § 

«  Lib.  Semee.  1647. 

f  Ibid.,  1647.    This  order  was  repeated  in  1657. 
I  The  years  from  1648  to  1651  should,  however,  probably  be 
excepted  from  this  statement.    Exports  were  called  "  ontgates," 
and  imports  **  ingates."    In  1594  these  were  ^£22  9a.  lOd.  and 
£9  16e.  2d.  respectively  (seneschal's  office). 

Derby.       CasUe- 
Douglas.     Bamsey.      Peel.        haven.        town. 
4    8.    d.      M    s.    d.     £    8.    d.     M    B.    d.     M    s.    d. 
ft  iftQ^ilngates  569      120      196      112    6     0 

S  ^^^jOutgates     16  13    7     8  10    8     2    2  11      0  16  10     0 


Imports. 


0    6    6 
6  10 


90  19    4      4  12    8      8  12    6      293      0  12    4 


1597 1  ^5g^"*  1 45    67      9  16    2          —  6  13  2      124 

1623           „           85    6    6    11  16    5          —  7    7  6      6  11    1 

1688           ,,           47    002700700  —  700 

(Seneschal's  office.) 
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All  the  food  and,  probably,  nearly  all  the  clothing  JjJJ^^ 
of  the  people,  was  obtained  at  home.    Their  sheep 
and  cattle,  com  and  flax,  provided  them  with  meat, 
milk,  bread,  beer,  and  woollen  and  linen  garments. 
Beer    was    usually    brewed    in    private    houses, 
there  being  about   ten  brewing-pans    licensed   in 
each  parish,  for  which  a  rent  was  paid,  and  which 
were  sent  round  from  house  to  house.*    The  women  >;<»?  "ma 
spun  both  wool  and  flax,  and  the  yam  was  sent  to  21^;,^  at 
a  weaver,  some  of  whom  were  found  in  every  parish.    ^"^' 
The  woollen  yam  was,  as  a  rule,  unbleached,  it 
being  taken  from  the  loghtyn,  or  native  sheep,  which 
was  a  mixed  dark-brown  and  grey  colour  {keeir  as 
Iheeah).    When  the  yam  was  woven,  it  was  straight- 
way made  into  clothes,  for,  till  the  seventeenth 
century,  it  was  not  usually  either  milled  or  tucked. 
The  shoes,  or  carrcmes,  were  made  of  raw  hide, 
salted  and  dried,  and  laced  with  thongs  of  the  same 
material  at  the  top  of  the  foot.f    All  the  manufac- 
turing trades  were  regulated  by  laws  intended  to 
ensure  that  the  work  done  should  be  of  good  quality* 
For  example,  the  oath  taken  by  the  members  of  the 
''Great   Enquest"    on   their   appointment   bound 
them  to  "  enquire  whether  all  petty  craftsmen  doe  ^^^^f"*"* 
execute  their  occupation   justly;    that   is  to  say,  bSi'done.'^ 
shoemakers,    coblers,    taylors,    websters,    women, 
weavers,  and  smiths ;  if  there  be  any  of  these  that 

*  A  gossip,  according  to  an  old  Manx  proyerb,  was  said 
*'to  go  about  like  a  brewing-pan." 

f  For  a  full  description  of  the  old  Manx  costume  see  FoUe- 
lore  of  the  Isle  of  Mom,  pp.  iv-v. 
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do  otherwise  than  the  old  lawes  of  this  Isle  will 
permit,"  they  were  obliged  by  their  oath  to  "  present 
them."  *  And,  in  1609,  this  law  was  extended  by 
the  Comicil,  who,  ''  upon  adviced  consideration  had, 
of  the  great  necessity  inducing  the  same,  thought 
fit  and  accordingly  ordered,  that  every  Great  En- 
quest  within  this  Isle  shall  take  all  weavers  sworn 
before  them  to  deal  truly  and  uprightly  with  the 
country  in  such  goods  and  webs  as  they  send 
to  them  to  be  wrought,  and  that  they  will 
not  conceal,  pilfer,  or  any  other  way  defraud 
the  country  of  such  their  goods  and  webs  as 
they  send  unto  them  to  be  wrought,  but  be 
just  and  faithful  in  the  exercising  of  their  said 
occupation,  according  to  the  Laws  of  the  Island. 
And  if  such  weavers  (provided  still  they  be  suffi- 
cient workmen  to  undertake  the  country  work, 
otherwise  to  be  put  to  service)  refuse  to  take  an 
oath  in  that  nature,  upon  a  presentment  made 
thereof  by  the  Great  Enquest,  they  are  to  be  fined 
in  3s.  4d.  to  the  Lord  and  to  be  inhibited  from 
working  untill  they  have  taken  such  oath  in  effect 
as  aforesaid.  And  if  any  weaver  will  make  any 
unlawful  work  or  ise  any  other  indirect  dealing 
with  the  Country  or  keep  their  Webs  unwoven  in 
their  Houses  for  a  whole  year,  upon  presentment 
of  such  by  the  Great  Enquest  they  are  to  be 
amerced  in  a  severe  fine."  t 

*  Statutes,  vol.  i.  p.  58. 

t  Parr's  MS.    See  also  Lib.  Scacc.  1609,  and  Lib.  PlacU, 
1611. 
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Eaorl  James  tried  to  encourage  the  insular  manu- 
factures by  wearing  a  suit  made  entirely  of  the 
native  hghtyn  wool;*  to  increase  the  numbers  of 
the  Manx  craftsmen,  which  were  scanty,  and  to 
improve  their  methods,  by  importing  English 
artizans.t  His  efforts,  as  far  as  stimulating  pro- 
duction at  least  is  concerned,  seem  to  have  been 
successful,  since  we  learn  from  evidence  given  in 
1668  that  such  of  the  fulling  mills  as  were  then 
in  existence  were  altogether  insufficient,  the  cloth 
sent  to  be  fulled  being  occasionally  kept  more  than 
a  year  before  being  finished.  The  Tynwald  Court 
therefore  ordered  several  new  mills  to  be  erected, 
notwithstanding  the  vigorous  opposition  of  the 
owners  of  the  old  mills,  some  of  whom  were  clergy- 
men, t 

§  3.  Bevemie  and  Taxation, 

The  sources  from  which,  during  the  period  of  the 
dominion  of  the  Stanleys,  the  lord's  revenues  were 
derived  were  the  following  : — 

Quit  rents, §  and  customs  ||  from  the  lord's  and 
abbey  lands. 

*  BlundeU  (Manx  8oc.  vol.  xxv.  p.  48). 

f  Lib.  Scaeo, 

I  Ibid,  This  demand  also  showed  progress  in  refinement 
and  taste,  since  the  people  of  a  former  generation  were  usually 
satisfied  with  imdressed  doth.    See  p.  815. 

§  They  included  mill  rents  (about  J£21)  and  brewing  licences 
(about  J64).  In  the  earliest  manorial  books  (of  1511  and  1515) 
177  persons  are  mentioned  as  holding  these  licences.  (See 
p.  815.) 

I!  As  far  as  the  lord's  lands  were  concerned  these  were  trifling 
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Demesne  lands. 

Boon,  or  carriage,  services. 

Custom  com,  ling  and  turf  for  the  garrisons. 

Herring  customs. 

Fines  imposed  by  the  officers  of  the  spiritual 
courts. 

Fines  paid  by  the  sumner  general,  sunmers, 
coroners,  and  moars,  for  their  offices. 

Pinfold  fines. 

Fines  for  naturalization  of  aliens. 

Bents  of  river  fishing  and  of  mines. 

Treasure  trove  and  deodands. 

Anchorages.* 

Toll  on  com  ground  at  the  lord's  mills. 

Customs  duties. 

Some  of  these  items  require  a  brief  explanation. 

The  quit  rents,  except  for  a  brief  period  after  1601, 
when  they  were  doubled  in  heu  of  the  customs  for 
the  garrisons,  scarcely  varied  in  amount  till  1643. 
In  that  year  many  of  the  tenants  got  rid  not  only  of 
some  of  the  customary  payments  to  the  garrisons, 
but  of  other  burdensome  customary  obUgations,  by 
undertaking  to  pay  a  double  rent.f 

The  boon,  or  carriage,  services  were  four  days* 

after  1648  (see  Book  VII.  p.  889),  consiBting  maaxily  of  geese 
and  hens,  which  are  now  no  longer  demanded.  In  the  abbey 
lands,  on  the  contrary,  the  customary  payments  in  kind  were 
proportionately  large,  and  some  of  them  continue  to  be  made 
in  this  way,  even  at  the  present  day. 

^  In  1577,  these  were  fixed  at  8d.  for  a  ship  with  a  boat,  and, 
without  a  boat,  4d.    {Statutes^  vol.  i.  p.  88.) 

f  For  a  full  discussion  of  this  change  see  Book  YII. 
pp.  880-893. 
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labour  of  men  and  horses  from  each  guarterland, 
and  one  day  of  like  labour  from  every  intack  and 
cottage.*  These  services  were  rendered  for  the 
support  of  the  garrisons  and  for  the  rebuilding  and 
repairing  of  the  forts  and  lord's  houses.  None  were 
free  from  them,  except  the  clergy,  the  civil  and 
military  officers,  and  the  Keys.t 

The  customs,  com,  &c.,  for  the  garrisons  originated 
in  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  defence  of  the 
island.  In  the  words  of  the  Exchequer  Book,  the 
power  of  the  inhabitants  being  ''small  and  in 
practice  of  warr  unskillfull,"  I  the  lord  sent  "  foarth 
of  England  certon  soldiers,  both  for  the  defence  of 
the  two  castles,  and  safe  keeping  of  the  said  People 
and  Isle.*'  §  It  was  thereupon  agreed  between  the 
lord  and  the  people  that  the  latter  were  to  supply 
the  soldiers  with  a  certain  quantity  of  "  victuals 
and  fire"  gratuitously,  but  that,  if  this  quantity 
were  exceeded,  they  were  to  be  paid  for  the  excess.  || 

-^  '*  Such  as  were  not  disposed  to  labour  paid  the  sum  of  2s. 
in  respect  of  each  quarterland,  and  6d.  in  respect  of  each 
inhabited  cottage"  (Commissioners*  Beport,  1792,  p.  17). 

f  Beport  of  the  Crown  officers  of  the  Isle  of  Man  (Com. 
missioners*  Beport,  1792,  Appendix  A,  No.  71). 

I  Lib.  8ca4:c.  Commission  from  the  Earls  of  Salisbury  and 
Northampton  to  Bichard  Hoper  (1008).  See  also  Enowsley 
Muniments,  ^.  §  Ibid.,  160B. 

II  In  1598,  it  was  ordered  that  **  all  custome  come  and 
graine  '*  was  to  be  paid  yearlie  both  to  the  Castle  [Bushen]  and 
Peel,  in  kinde,  *'  and  that  the  custome  turff  to  the  garrisons 
from  every  quarterland  could  be  conmiuted  for  three  shillmgs 
and  fourpence  for  each  quarterland  (Ibid.).  The  quit  rents, 
boon  services,  and  custom  com,  dec.,  may  be  compared  with 
the  services  due  by  villeins  in  England,  which  were  (1)  pay- 
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Herring  castoms  were  duties  paid  for  the  liberty 
of  fishing  for  herrings.* 

The  frequent  mention  of  tolls  on  com  ground  at 
the  lord's  mills  in  the  Records  shows  that  they  were 
regarded  as  an  important  source  of  revenue.  In 
accordance  with  customary  law,  every  tenant  was 
obliged  to  go  to  a  certain  mill  to  have  his  com 
ground,  and,  if  it  got  out  of  repair,  he  was  bound  to 
assist  in  making  it  good  again,  without  receiving 
any  remuneration,  and,  since  it  was  the  lord's 
interest  that  all  com  should  be  ground  at  these  mills 
(he  receiving  a  fine  or  rent),  no  other  mills  were 
permitted.  It  would  appear,  however,  as  a  result  of 
an  enquiry  in  1636,  that  the  collection  of  this 
'*  Mulcture,  Toll,  and  Soken/'  f  as  it  was  called, 
had  been  neglected,  that  many  of  the  mills  had 
fallen  into  decay,  and  that  new  mills  had  been 
erected  which  paid  no  fine  to  the  lord.  It  was, 
therefore,  ordered  that  the  new  mills  were  to  be 
demolished,  and  the  lord's  mills  re-erected,  also  that 
no  licence  was  henceforth  to  be  given  to  erect  mills 
except  by  the  lord.  In  1647,  Earl  James  went  so  far 
as  to  attempt  to  prevent  the  people  from  grinding 
any  com  whatever  for  themselves,  all  hand-mills 
or  *' querns"  being  ordered  to  be  destroyed. I     This 


ments  in  money,  kind,  or  work ;  (2)  week  work,  usually  three 
days  a  week ;  (8)  boon-work,  at  special  seasons. 

"i"  They  were  a  percentage  on  the  catch  of  fish,  the  stranger 
paying  double  as  much  as  the  native. 

f  Stattiies,  vol.  i.  p.  85  (1636),  and  Lib,  Scaee.  1680. 

I  Lib,  Scacct  1648. 
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order  was,  however,  to  a  very  large  extent  evaded, 
and  the  hand-mills  continued  to  be  nsed."^ 

The  first  mention  of  customs  duties  occurs  in  dSuST' 
1422  (though  they  were  doubtless  in  existence  at  an 
earlier  date),!  when  the  water  bailiff  was  ordered  to 
have  deputies  I  in  every  port  to  look  after  the  lord's 
interests  and  to  collect  duties.  §  In  1561,  the  Com- 
missioners of  Edward,  Earl  of  Derby,  ordered  "  that 
the  dark  of  the  shipps  do  make  a  perfect  book  of 
all  such  wares  as  the  merchant  stranger  shall  bring 
into  the  country,  and  how  and  to  whom  the  said 
wares  are  distributed,  and  what  wares  he  shall 
carry  out  of  Mann,  and  how  much  custome  is  due 
for  the  same."  ||  The  earliest  hst  of  customs  duties 
of  which  there  is  any  record  is  given  in  the  Statute 
Book  in  1577.11    Even  considering .  the  values  of 

*  Large  numbers  of  them  are  fomid  at  the  present  day. 
f  Customs  duties  were  first  regularly  granted  in  England  in 
1275  to  Edward  I. 

I  These  were  called  '*  customers"  (BoiuL^  1529). 
§  Statutes,  vol.  i.  p.  17. 

II  Ibid.,  p.  86. 

IF  Vol.  i.  pp.  87-40.  For  summary  of  the  chief  duties  see 
p.  456-^59.  There  may,  of  course,  have  been  an  earlier  list  of 
**  The  Bates  of  the  Gustomes,"  as  they  are  called,  but  it  is 
possible  that  the  system  in  vogue  was  that  of  rating  mer- 
chandize by  the  value  as  sworn  by  the  merchants.  This  was 
the  system  in  England  till  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  when 
it  was  superseded  by  a  Book  of  Bates,  in  which  the  values  at 
which  goods  were  to  be  rated  for  the  customs  were  specified. 
It  is  a  little  difficult  to  tell,  in  all  cases,  which  were  the  export, 
or  **  outgate,"  duties,  and  which  the  import,  or  **  ingate,"  in 
the  Manx  Customs  of  1577,  since  the  only  indication  given  is 
the  occasional  use  of  the  words  **  of  the  stranger,"  or  '*  of  the 
Island." 

VOL.  I.  22 
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commodities    at    the    time    they   are    remorkaUj 
low.* 
SfSiSSST*        It  is  stated  in  the  Preamble  to  the  Bevesfcing 
Act  that  the  total  revenaes  of  the  island  in  1406 
did  not  exceed  £400,  t  but,  if  this  were   so,   they 
must  have  increased  very  rapidly,  for,  in  1511,  the 
money  rents  of  the  lord's  lands  alone  amounted  to 
£700 ;  in  1608,  the  lord's  rents,  together  with  the 
customary  payments  to  the    garrisons,   &c.,    were 
estimated  at  £1,281 ;  t  and,  in  1609,  when  the  abbey 
rents  were  acquired,  their  total  was  about  £1,430.  § 
Taking,  then,  all  the  other  ascertainable  sources  of 
revenue  at  £370   (consisting  of  boon  or  carriage 
services,  II  £130;  customs,  £62;1[  demesnes,  £70; 

*  Some  of  these  duties  were  slightly  raised  in  1642  and  1647, 
wheat  in  the  former  year  being  charged  8d.  a  quarter,  and  wine 
raised  from  6d.  to  2s.  a  tun  in  the  latter.  There  was  a  general 
revision  of  them  in  1648,  but  there  is  no  account  of  it  recorded. 

t  6  Geo.  in.  c.  26. 

I  By  a  Commission  presided  over  by  Richard  Hoper 
(Enowsley  Muniments,  ^^. 

§  These  rents  of  about  £100  in  money  and  about  £100  in 
customs  were  granted  to  the  Stanleys  by  the  Grown  in  1609. 
*«  Bot.  Pat.  Litt."  {Manx  Soc,  toI.  iz.  pp.  99-118). 

II  These  services  might  be  commuted  for  a  payment  of  28.  in 
respect  of  each  quarterland  and  6d.  for  each  cottage,  so  that, 
on  this  basis,  they  were  estimated  at  £181  9s.  (Commissioners' 
Report,  1792,  pp.  17-18). 

If  This  is  an  average  taken  from  the  only  statistioa  (in  the 
Enowsley  Muniments  and  seneschal's  records)  obtainable 
during  this  period:  1594,  Jg82;  1597,  £68;  1598,  Je47;  1600, 
£»S;  1608,  £62;  1609,  ^682;  1610,  £68;  1628,  £61;  1687, 
£106 ;  1688,  £88.  According  to  the  evidence  given  before  the 
Commissioners  in  1791  these  duties  did  not  bring  in  more  than 
iglOO  a  year  on  an  average  before  the  eighteenth  century,  bat 
the  question  does  not  seem  to  have  been  gone  into  carefully. 
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herring  customs,*  £20;  and  sundries,  J688f),  we 
get  a  total  of  about  £1,600 1  for  the  period 
between  1406  and  1610  (probably  much  less  during 
its  earUer  part  and  rather  more  during  its  latter 
part),  of  about  £1,800  between  1610  and  1648, 
and  considerably  more  during  the  exceptional  period 
1643-1660.§ 

The  expenditure  in  money,  except  between  1643  ^a?pa"«*«^- 
and  1660,  was,  in  comparison  to  the  receipts,  very 
small,  its  average  probably  not  being  more  than 
£300 II   annually,ir  including    the   salaries    of   the 
officers  **  and  the  soldiers  of  the  garrisons.    It  must 

*  There  are  no  statiBtics  for  these  customs  at  this  period, 
but,  judging  from  what  they  were  somewhat  later,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  they  did  not  exceed  this  amount. 

f  This  is  a  very  rough  estimate  from  sundry  entries  in  the 
Records. 

{  About  1620  the  total  revenue  was  estimated,  in  a  paper 
endorsed  "  A  project  to  make  profit  of  the  Isle  of  Man,"  at 
Jgl,974  (Knowsley  Muniments,  ^^^,  but  this  is,  almost  certainly, 
an  exaggeration. 

§  For  revenue  and  expenditure  during  1648  to  1660  see  pp.  824-^. 
In  1658,  there  is  a  statement  giving  the  receipts  at  j61,671,  but 
this  would  not  include  the  boon  services  (Ibid.,  ^^^.*  The  state- 
ment in  the  Act  of  Parliament  conveying  the  island  to  Fairfax, 
that  its  revenues  amounted  to  about  Jg4,000  annually,  is,  of 
course,  a  gross  exaggeration. 

|)  Statements  of  accounts  in  Knowsley  Muniments,  ^,  re- 
lating to  the  latter  part  of  this  period. 

IT  All  these  sums  are  kept  in  the  Manx  currency,  which  is 
equal  to  six-sevenths  of  the  English,  j61,000  Manx  being 
equal  to  £S67  English. 

**  These,  in  1628,  were :  governor,  £80 ;  deputy-governor, 
jSlO ;  comptroller,  clerk  of  the  rolls,  and  attorney  (held  by  one 
man),  £8  68.  8d. ;  he  also  received  an  annual  allowance  of  JS80 
for  *' paper  and  ink";  water-bailiff,  JSIO;  deemsters,  £1  IDs. 
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be  remembered,  however,  that  the  household  officers, 
as  well  as  the  soldiers,  received  both  board  and 
lodging  from  the  lord.*  Estimating,  then,  the  cost 
of  their  maintenance,  in  excess  of  the  custom  com, 
&c.,  received  from  the  tenants,  at  about  £400  a  year, 
it  is  evident  that  the  Stanleys  found  their  insular 
estate  a  profitable  one. 

But  all  this  was  altered  between  1643  and  1651, 

"^^ndft^**   when  there  was  a  period  of  abnormal  expenditure 

bS^^S^SSS     *^^  taxation,!  various  novel  exactions,  especially  in 

andiea  j.j^g  torm  of  "benevolences,"  being  imposed  on  the 

Manx  people,  t     No  doubt  the  needs  were  abnormal 

also,  and  Earl  James  mig^t  justly  have  urged  that 

the  people  were  in  a  better  position  to  assist  him 

than  formerly,  that  his  taxes  did  not  fall  on  the 

very  poor,  that  his  military  outlay  had  secured  Man 

a  period  of  peace  and  prosperity  when  the  adjacent 

islands  were  in  a  very  distracted  state,  that  his 

expenses  were  very  heavy,  §  and  that  he  and  his 

each.  The  deemsters  lived  on  their  own  estates,  free  from  rates 
and  customs,  till  1645,  when,  in  consideration  of  their  paying 
these,  their  salaries  were  raised  to  £16.  (For  salaries  of  miUtaiy 
officers  see  pp.  884^5.) 

*  This  continued,  as  regards  the  officers,  to  the  end  of  the 
Stanley  riffime. 

f  Before  this  time  there  was  no  direct  money  taxation, 
properly  so  called,  since  the  payments  in  kind  and  the  services 
performed  by  the  tenants  may  be  considered  as  forming  part  of 
their  rent. 

I  For  notice  issued  to  the  coroners  concerning  one  of  these 
benevolences  see  Appendix  B.  Benevolences  were  first  collected 
in  England  in  1478.  They  were  declared  illegal  in  1484,  but 
were,  nevertheless,  continued. 

§  There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  earl's  expenses  in 
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father  were  in  a  much  worse  monetary  position 
than  their  predecessors.*  Nevertheless,  it  was  the  JJ^^^S^ 
new  taxation  that  did  more  than  anything  else  to 
make  the  Manx  discontented.  The  victualling  of 
the  earl's  English  household  f  and  of  the  garrisons 
was  partly  provided  for  out  of  the  customary  pay- 
ments, as  was  the  case  before  his  time,  but  the 
numbers  of  the  garrisons  had  so  increased  that  there 
were  also  constant  extra  levies  of  com  and  meal  for 
their  supply  and  that  of  the  other  troops.  These 
additional  contributions  were  nominally  voluntary, 
but,  if  any  refused  to  give,  the  two  collectors  who 
had  been  appointed  for  each  parish  and  town  were 

the  island  were  largely  in  ezoess  of  the  revenue  he  derived 
from  it,  though  he  got  considerable  sums  from  the  fines 
charged  for  renewal  of  leases  (see  p.  882).  The  actual  ex- 
penditure, as  per  the  comptroller's  account  for  the  years  1644 
and  1645,  was  Jg2,841  Os.  8d.  {BoUU.),  or,  for  each  year, 
J£l,420  IDs.  4d.  The  keeping  up  the  castles  and  forts  is  said 
to  have  cost  about  £400  a  year,  and  the  household  at  Castle 
Bushen,  including  payments  to  the  governor  and  other  officers, 
about  jgl,O0O.  It  may  be  noted  that  there  were  '*  2  phisitians, 
the  one  for  the  east,  the  other  for  the  west  part  of  the  Island  ** 
{Manx  8oc,i  vol.  xzvii.  p.  48).  There  is  no  account  of  expendi- 
ture in  Fairfax's  time  except  of  the  very  large  one  on  the  garrison. 

'i'Lady  Derby  writes:  **My  husband's  great-grandfather, 
whose  income  was  certainly  three  times  as  large  as  ours  was" 
{Lady  of  Latham,  p.  57).  It  must  be  remembered  that  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  estate  of  the  fifth  earl  was  not  entailed 
on  the  heirs  male,  but  was  constituted  into  dowries  for  his 
daughters. 

f  This  required  40  oxen  annually,  *'  and  for  the  Lent  tune 
herrings  and  salt  fish  of  all  such  sorts  as  the  Island  wiU  afford ; 
it  was  also  ordered  '*  that  there  be  sent  over  every  year  more 
puffins,  at  the  least  [illegible]  ffirkins  pickled  and  [illegible] 
ffirkins  soused"  (i>i6.  Scacc,,  1680). 
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ordered  to  assess  them.*  At  last,  in  1649,  the 
people  became  restive  mider  these  abnormal  demands, 
and  declined  to  give  any  more.  The  earl  con- 
sequently addressed  an  appeal  to  them,  in  which 
he  pointed  out  that  ''  the  safetie  of  their  persons, 
their  children,  and  estates"  depended  upon  his 
being  furnished  with  means  to  defend  them.  Some 
of  the  inhabitants  thereupon  promised  to  lend  him 
**  severall  sumes  of  money  and  certine  quantities  of 
come,"  which  he  undertook,  on  behalf  of  himself  and 
his  heirs,  to  repay  "  so  soon  as  God  shall  enable 
us."  t 

In  April,  1660,  ''certaine  powder  and  ammuni- 
tion "  was  brought  into  the  country  from  Holland 
at  a  cost  of  JE420.  This  was  paid  for  by  a  levy  of 
ten  shillings  *'  upon  every  quarter  of  land  .  .  .  both 
of  Lord's  land  and  Barron's  land,"  and  by  a  con- 
tribution from  the  clergy  accordinge  to  their 
estates."  t  The  practice  of  imposing  extra  levies 
for  the  support  of  the  garrisons  did  not  cease  with 
the  earl's  departure,  but  continued  till  1660,  being 
found  equally  convenient  by  his  immediate  suc- 
cessor.! 

*  In  1648,  the  officers  and  Keys  made  the  earl  *'  a  free  gcdft 
of  £500  in  money  "  (eqmvalent  to  about  ^£6,000  at  the  present 
day).    Lib.  8caco,  f  Ibid.    They  were  never  repaid. 

I  Thus  the  following  order  was  issued  by  Colonel  Duckenfield 
in  December,  1651 :  **  Forasmuch  as  by  an  order  made  by  the 
Officers  of  this  Island,  It  is  declared  that  the  fiarmers  and  other 
inhabitants  of  the  Isle  shall  furnish  the  markets  with  come  and 
other  victuall  weekelie  for  the  supplie  of  the  Oarrisons,  the 
townes-people  and  poore  of  the  Islande,  which  order  is  now 
much  neglected,  and  oonsideringe  the  number  of  soldiers  that 
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§  4.  Military  Organization. 

The  Stanleys  continued  the  ancient  system  of  ^JJ* 
universal  military  service,*  and  they  enforced  the  SJSSnwedby 
practice  of  keeping  "  watch  and  ward"  by  requiring  *^«s**^«y"- 
all  persons  to  obey  the  warden  of  the  watch  ''  upon 
pain  of  sore  punishment.*'  t     The  statutes  provided 
that  none  should  be  sent  to  watch  ''  but  such  as  are 
of  discretion/'  §  that ''  the  night  watch  shall  come  at 
sun-setting  and  not  depart  before  the  sun-rising,  and 
that  the  day  watch  shall  come  at  the  sun-rising,  and 
not    depart  before  the  sun-setting."  §      How  im-  inMwrtanoeof 
portant  the  keeping  of  watch  and  ward  was  con-  w»rd." 

is  now  in  the  severall  Garrisflons  of  this  Isle,  snoh  supplies  of 
oome  and  victnall  of  neoeBsitie  must  be  had,  I  doe  therefore 
hereby  require  the  Control!'  and  Gierke  of  the  Boulles  to  send 
out  presepts  to  the  severall  parrishes  of  the  Islande  to  that 
effect,  that  such  neglects  may  be  amended.  And  whereas  alsoe 
there  is  another  order  for  the  rate  of  Come  not  to  be  above 
xvj*a  boule  for  wheate  and  mault  and  soe  forth  for  other 
graines  as  by  the  said  order  is  expressed,  I  doe  looke  and 
expect  that  the  said  Controller  and  Clerke  of  the  Boulles  make 
dilligent  inquiries  by  the  Coroners  and  Lockmen  of  this  Islande, 
whether  any  maner  of  p*son  or  p'sons  of  the  Isle  have  trans- 
gressed or  hereafter  shall  or  doe  transgresse  or  breake  the  said 
order,  and  to  take  due  presentments  thereof  that  soe  such  fine 
and  punishment  may  be  inflicted  as  by  the  tenour  of  the  said 
order  may  be  warrantable."  Agam,  in  1658,  all  the  farmers  of 
the  isle  were  ordered,  "upon  consideration  of  the  flminf^nlf 
dangers  of  the  time,"  to  bring  a  firlett  of  meal  to  the  garrisons. 
(Lib.  8cacc.) 

*  By  the  adult  population.  f  Lib.  Irrot. 

§  Statutes,  vol.  i  p.  66.  In  1496,  several  persons  were  fined 
for  not  bringing  sufficient  arms  to  the  Watch-hill,  aud,  in  the 
same  year,  a  man  was  presented  for  keeping  the  watch  cross  in 
his  house  for  nine  days  and  not  returning  it  to  the  warden  (LU), 
Scace.). 
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sidered  is  shown  by  the  customary  law  that  only  the 
"  Capten,  Lieutenant,  Ensign  (of  each  company), 
24  Keys,  the  Moars  and  their  Bunners,  the  Coroners 
and  Lockmen,  the  Customers  *  and  Searchers  of 
every  port ;  one  head  Smith,  one  head  or  chief 
Miller  in  every  Parish  have  their  freedom  from  the 
Watch."  t 

In  1594,  apparently  in  consequence  of  complaints 
of  the  hardships  of  this  obligation,  the  governor 
asked  the  advice  of  the  deemsters  and  Keys  as  to 
whether  the  law  vrith  regard  to  it  should  remain  in 
force,  or  not.  In  reply  to  this  they  explained  the 
law,  and,  though  they  did  not  give  a  definite 
opinion,  it  is  evident  that  they  thought  it  should 
be  enforced  as  formerly.!  About  1648,  Blundell 
Description  of  wrotc  about  the  "watch  and  ward"  as  follows: 
''  Besides  the  continual  watches  kept  in  every  of  the 
4  towns,  castles,  and  forts  on  each  side  of  the  Island, 
there  are  in  several  places  watch  and  ward  con- 
tinually, very  strictly  to  discover  the  approch  of 
any  ship  .  .  .  unto  any  part  of  the  Island.  Thither 
presently  are  all  the  Manksmen  of  that  part  or 
quarter  bound  to  repair  unto  in  arms,  upon  pain  of 
life  and  limb.  ...  On  the  west  side  of  the  Island 
there  are  the  hills  called  the  Watch  Hills.  .  .  .  But 
from  what  part  soever  they  (ships)  come,  they  are 
perfectly  descried  from  the  top  of  the  highest  of 
their  hills,  which  they  call  Sceaful  [Snaefell] .  On 
this  hill  watch  and  ward  is  kept  continually  the 
day  and  night,  winter  and  summer,  and  if  any 
•^  Customs  officers,  j  Parr's  MS.   I  SttUutes,  vol.  i.  pp.  67  and  69. 
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danger  doth  appear  in  any  part,  the  beacon  is  set 
on  fire  immediately."  *  From  various  fines  which 
are  recorded  in  the  Exchequer  Books  at  different 
periods,  we  learn  that  ''  watch  and  ward "  was 
enforced  as  late  as  1815;  and,  in  a  proclamation 
issued  by  Governor  Shaw  in  1801,  the  captains  of 
parishes  were  ordered  to  "  fix  on  the  best  situations 
for  alarm  posts  to  the  end  that  the  most  speedy 
intelligence  of  an  enemy  ...  be  communicated 
throughout  the  Island."  f 

Besides  watching  for  enemies,  every  adult,  even  AMuucmaa's 
those  who  were  exempt  from  serving  on  the  watch,  obugattons. 
had,  "  in  times  of  apparent  danger,"  t  to  be  ready 
to  encounter  them  "upon  pain  of  forfeiting  life, 
body,  and  goodes."  §  And  every  one  who  absented 
himself  from  his  ordinary  master  or  drill,  even  in 
time  of  peace,  without  a  good  reason,  was  punished 
by  fine  and  imprisonment.  §  Each  adult  was 
obliged  to  provide  himself  with  a  bow  and  arrows 
and  a  sword  and  buckler.  ||     Till  the  seventeenth 


century  there  is  no  account  of  the  way  in  which  footmuituin 

"  "^  the  ITfeh 

the  Manx   militia    was    organized.     It  was  then  ^^^^i^rj, 
divided  into  twenty-two  companies,  eighteen  in  the 
country  IF  and  four  in  the  towns,  under  the  command 

^  Manx  8oe,f  vol.  zxv.  pp.  95-6.  f  Lib,  Scacc, 

I  Parr's  MS.  §  Statutes,  vol.  i.  p.  66. 

II  These  were  oorbes,  or  heirlooms,  and  were  inalienable. 
Bows  were  probably  the  osnal  weapons  in  the  Isle  of  Man  as 
late  as  1640. 

IT  It  is  ourions  that  Lezayre,  though  never  one  of  the 
most  popnlous  parishes,  had  two  companies,  for  the  west 
and  east  divisions  respectively,  while  the  other  parishes  had 
one  each. 
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of  the  lord  as  captain-general,  or  commander-in- 
chief,  the  governor,*  with  the  rank  of  colonel, 
nsaally  acting  as  his  deputy.  The  other  officers 
were  a  sergeant-major,  t  afterwards  styled  a  major- 
general,  a  **  commissioner  and  marshall-general,"  a 
"mnster-master,"  two  majors,  one  for  the  south  of 
the  island  and  the  other  for  the  north,  eighteen 
captains  of  parishes  and  four  captains  of  towns, 
and  the  same  number  of  lieutenants  and  ensigns, 
i.e.,  eighteen  of  each  in  the  country  and  four  in 
the  towns,  t  The  sergeant-major,  or  major-general, 
who  was  also  usually  Constable  of  Peel  Castle  (the 
goTemor  being  Constable  of  Bushen),  had  control, 
under  the  governor,  of  "  all  the  companies  and 
forces,'*  §  with  "  full  power  and  authority  to  call  the 
said  companies  to  such  place  or  places  as  he  shall 
think  most  convenient "  §  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
structing and  exercising  them.  The  commissioner 
and  marshall-general's  duties  were  not  specified. 
The  muster-master  had  also  authority  to  summon 
the  companies  for  the  purpose  of  drill,  and  he  was 
obliged  "  to  take  a  list  of  all  the  fixed  armes  .  .  . 
and  to  see  that  they  were  kept  fitt  for  use."  §  The 
majors  h&id  to  exercise  the  soldiers  of  the  garrisons 

*  If  the  governor  was  not  a  military  man,  a  military  oaptain 
was  appointed  to  assist  him  in  times  of  special  danger  (Blxmdell, 
Ma/nx  8oe.,  vol.  xzvii.  p.  d8). 

f  In  the  seventeenth  century  this  officer  was  equivalent  to  the 
present  major,  and  he  ranked  next  to  lieutenant-colonel.  The 
title  is  now  applied  to  a  non-commissioned  rank. 

I  The  governor,  majors,  and  captains,  and  the  lieutenants  and 
ensigns  of  the  towns  were  also  officers  of  the  paid  troops. 

§  Lib,  Irrot. 
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as  well  as  the  militia,  and  to  ''  endeavotir  to  keep 
them  in  good  order  and  discipline."  * 

The  captains  had  to  "  train  up  and  exercise  "  the 
companies  of  their  respective  parishes  and  towns 
"agreeable  to  the  rules,  orders,  and  discipline  of 
war."  t  In  addition  to  the  foot  militia,!  there  were 
four  mounted  men  in  each  parish,  or  sixty-eight  in 

"^  Lib.  Irrot.  It  was  only  the  officers  who  were  also  connected 
with  the  garrisons  that  received  any  pay.  f  Ibid, 

\  The  following  oath  of  allegiance  and  fidelity  was  adminis- 
tered to  the  companies  of  the  militia  of  the  respective  parishes 
and  their  officers: — "  You  shall  have  and  give  all  due  allegiance 
to  our  Sovereign  (King  or  Queen),  and  to  all  his  or  her  lawful 
heirs  and  successors  during  your  lives.  You  shall  bear  true 
faith  and  fidelity  to  the  Bight  Honourable  .  .  .  Lord  of  this 
Isle,  and  his  lawful  heirs  and  successors  during  your  lives.  You 
shall  not  reveal  or  disclose  the  secrets  of  this  I^e  and  garrisons 
therein  to  any  foreigner  or  stranger,  or  whosoever  else  you 
know  or  suspect  not  to  be  sworn  thereunto.  You  shall  be 
obedient  to  the  Governor  (Lieutenant  or  Deputy)  and  the 
Government  of  this  Isle,  according  to  the  laws  and  jurisdiction 
thereof,  and  likewise  to  your  superior  officers  of  the  militia  for 
the  time  being.  You  shall,  to  the  utmost  of  your  power,  give 
your  best  assistance  to  the  defence  of  this  Island  against  the 
enemy  or  invaders  thereof,  of  what  nation  soever  they  be,  and 
use  your  best  endeavours  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  and 
safety  thereof.  You  shall  make  known  as  much  as  in  you 
lieth  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  or  Deputy,  or  other  superior 
officer  or  officers,  either  civil  or  militaiy,  all  plots,  treasons, 
and  conspiracies  that  shsJl  be  at  any  time  hereafter  contrived, 
plotted,  or  intended  against  the  Boyal  Person,  Grown,  and 
dignity  of  our  said  dread  Sovereign  Lord  and  King  (or  Queen) 
and  his  (or  her)  lawfcd  heirs  and  successors,  and  you  shall  not 
be  aiding,  abetting,  contriving,  or  councilling  (mo)  therein;  but 
make  known  and  reveal  the  same  within  twenty-four  houm 
after  any  such  thing  or  things  shall  come  to  your  knowledge, 
by  any  manner  of  way  or  means  whatever;  so  help  you  Gtxl 
and  the  contents  of  this  Book"  (Ibid,), 
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And  of  ^e        all,  called  either  "  The  Horseman  of  the  Militia,"  or 

hone  mlUIUL 

"The  Parochial  Horse."  Their  duties  were  to 
attend  the  governor  at  Tynwald,  and  on  any  other 
special  occasion,  when  he  required  them  to  do  so. 
In  return  for  this  service,  they  were  freed  from 
the  obligation  of  carrying  turf,  com,  &c.,  to  the 
garrisons.* 
Mtf^ned'tiSe  ^^  addition  to  the  militja,  there  were  paid  soldiers 
Forte.  y^Yio  formed  the  garrisons  of  the  various  forts.     The 

most  important  of  these  were  Peel  and  Bushen, 
which  were  commanded  by  a  constable,  having 
under  him  the  officers  of  the  town  militia,  the  forts 
at  Douglas  and  Bamsey  being  in  charge  of  the 
militia  officers  only.  In  addition  to  these  office 
and  the  two  majors,  there  were  two  armourers — one 
stationed  at  Peel  and  the  other  at  Bushen — ^who, 
besides  their  duties  at  these  forts,  had  to  attend  to 
the  arms  in  the  other  forts,  and  to  those  of  the 
Their  uniform,  militia.  The  garrison  soldiers  appear  to  have  worn 
white  jackets  having  the  three  legs  of  Man  in  red 
on  the  breast  and  back,f  and  their  equipments  were 
specified  as  being  ^'bowe  and  arrows,  sufficient 
dublett  or  habergion,  a  sword  and  a  buckler."  J  The 
regulations  regarding  their  conduct  were  very  strict,  § 

*  Lib.  Scacc,  1685. 

t  This  we  learn  from  a  letter  written  by  the  Earl  of  Derby 
to  the  Abbot  of  Whally  in  1584,  in  which  he  orders  him  to 
**  cause  20  tall  men  and  good  archers  of  his  tenants  to  be  put 
in  rediness  as  footmen,  well  harnessed  after  the  manner  of  the 
ooimtry  in  white  jackets,  with  my  bage  of  the  legges  of  Man 
of  red  cloth  one  before  on  the  brest,  one  behind  on  their  backs  " 
(Historical  MS.  Commission). 

X  statutes,  voL  i.  p.  12.  §  Ibid.,  vol.  i.  pp.  81-6. 
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aaid  there  is  contemporary  evidence,  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  to  certify  that  they  were  "well- 
trained."  * 

They  were  subject  to  martial  law  and  were  tried 
in  a  special  court  presided  over  by  the  Comptroller, 
or,  as  he  was  called  in  this  capacity,  "  The  Judge 
of  the  House."  + 

That  the  discipline  was  strict  is  clear  from  various  ^Jj"*''*^® 
entries  in  the  Becords.    Among  these  are  two  cases  ^Sj|^ey° 
of  the  Constable  of  Peel  being  found  a  traitor  and  ^«""«f J«»*«*- 
presumably  suffering  the  penalty  for  that  crime,  t.e., 
"to  be  drawne  with  horses,  and  after  hanged  and 
headed."  t     There  were  also  punishments  for  the 
seemingly  not  very  serious  offences  of  ''  Keeping  a 
Welch-man  unsworn  in  the  garrison,"  §  and  "  for 
entertaining  two  Scots  in  the  garrison."  §     In  1592, 
"  the  officers,  chaplaynes,  constables,  and  souldiers  " 
were  ordered  "  to  attende  daylie  at  both  the  castles, 
and  to  keepe  and  performe  watche,  warde,  and  other 
service  as  heretofore  they  have  done  without  any 
manner  of  intermission,  slackness,  or  absence,  upon 
wonted  penalties  and  punishments,"  ||  and  it  was 

*  Bishop  Meryck,  Cott.  MS.  (Ma/nx  8oc.,  vol.  iv.  p.  05). 
Minute  directions  are  given  in  tiie  Statute  Book,  under  date 
1561,  as  to  the  victuals,  turf,  &c.,  required  at  the  Castles  of 
Peel  and  Bushen,  and  as  to  the  manner  in  which  and  the 
seasons  at  which  the  Manx  farmers  are  to  supply  them  (Statuieg, 
vol.  i.  pp.  81-6). 

t  Lib,  8caoe.,  1608.  The  garrison  soldiers  also  performed 
the  duties  of  constables,  as  far  as  regards  the  conveyance  of 
those  sentenced  by  the  courts  to  prison  was  concerned,  till 
1765.  I  Statutes,  vol.  i.  p.  21. 

§  Lib,  Seacc.  (dates  lost).  ||  BottU. 
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N«tfiMiofih6  ft'w^g®^  *^*t  ^^^  castles  should  "be  allwayes 
omum.  *e.  stored  with  a  yeare*s  provision  of  tnrffe  fewell  and 
salte."  *  Apparently,  however,  the  fabric  of  the 
two  castles  had  been  neglected,  since,  in  1593,  Fer- 
dinando,  Earl  of  Derby,  stated  his  intention  of 
re-erecting  them ;  t  at  the  same  time  he  spoke  of 
his  having  to  augment  the  garrisons,  |  from  which 
it  may  be  inferred  that  some  special  danger,  perhaps 
from  pirates,  was  threatened.  §  The  number  of 
the  Manx  soldiers,  both  regular  and  militia,§  was 
702,  consisting  of  41  horsemen,  18  ''cahver"  men, 
286  bowmen,  and  357  '*  billmen,"  all  of  whom  were 
"  much  unprovided  with  weapons  and  other  fomi- 
ture."  II  In  1593,  there  were  59  men  in  garrison  at 
Peel  and  55  at  Bushen,  the  total  amount  of  their 
salaries  being  £157.  H 
The  military  organization  under  the  seventh  Earl 
Fairfax's  ^^  Derby  has  already  been  sufficiently  described  in 
68tobu2imeiit.  Chapter  II.  We  may  mention  that,  during  the 
rule  of  Lord  Fairfax,  the  paid  forces  of  the  island 
consisted  of  two  companies  of  200  men  each  and 

*  Rotul        t  Statutes,  vol.  i.  p.  62.        |  Ibid,,  voL  i.  p.  64. 

§  There  is  nowhere  any  record,  before  the  epoch  of  the  civil 
war  in  the  seventeenth  century,  of  any  warlike  operations 
carried  out  either  by  the  paid  or  unpaid  foroes  of  the  island 
(see  Appendix  D). 

II  Chetham  8oo,,  vol.  bdi.  p.  21.  It  is  not  quite  certain 
whether  the  militia  are  included. 

IT  At  Peel,  the  constable  received  JSIO;  the  chaplain,  <£6;  12 
soldiers,  Jg24;  86  soldiers,  Jg86 ;  and  9  servants,  £d.  At  Bushen, 
the  constable  and  chaplain  got  the  same  as  at  Peel ;  9  soldiers, 
jei8 ;  86  soldiers,  JgSe ;  and  8  servants,  £8.  In  1628,  the  con- 
stables at  Peel  and  Bushen  got  £Q  6s.  8d.  each,  and  a  *'  chim- 
geon  "  in  each  garrison,  £5  each. 
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their  officers.*  The  coat  of  this  establishment, 
including,  in  addition  to  the  infantry  officers,  a 
**  Master-Gmmer  and  Store-keeper,  a  Surgeon,  a 
Marshall,  two  Mates,  and  six  Matrosses,  (?)  "  t  was 
calculated  at  £12  6s.  6d.  per  diem. 


APPENDIX  A. 


HOW  A  8TRAMOBB  WAS  RBCBIYRD  IN  MAN  IN  TH8   MIDDLB  OF 
THB  SBYXNTSBNTH  OBMTUBT. 

"  The  continual  watoh  kept  on  the  Soeaful,  yea,  also  from 
the  opposite  sea  shore,  and  the  lords  prospeotiye  glass  on  the 
battlements  of  his  castle  of  Bnshin,  takes  notice  of  your  ship's 
approach  long  before  your  arrival,  they  then  curiously  observe 
to  what  part  you  steer,  thereby  conjecturing  into  which  of  the 
lower  parts  or  havens  you  purpose  to  put  in;  the  Governor 
of  the  Island  is  presently  informed,  thither  doth  he  most  com- 
monly send  the  oontrouler  of  the  Island  or  some  other  of  the 
lord's  officers  in  post,  who  faileth  not  to  be  there  at  the  same 
time  of  your  ship's  arrival,  you  no  sooner  set  your  foot  on  shore 
within  the  haven,  but  that  the  Constable  of  that  fort  accosteth 
you,  and  if  he  observe  you  to  be  a  gentleman  or  one  of  greater 
quality,  will  civilly  salute  you  and  give  you  the  parabim  (aie) 
of  your  safe  arrival,  and  altho'  it  be  in  effect  a  summons  to 
appear,  yet  he  inviteth  and  intreats  you  to  be  pleased  to  speak 
with  the  lord's  officers,  who  do  expect  you  at  such  a  place  hard 
by.  So  you  are  by  him  conducted  to  a  house  in  the  town, 
which  the  lord  of  the  Island  hath  for  such  and  the  like  occa- 
sions, which  are  for  his  service,  there  you  shall  not  fail  to  find 
sitting  at  a  table  not  only  the  controuler  of  the  Island  or  other 
officers  of  the  Lords  (at  my  reception  there  was  one  of  the 


*  TlQ  1658,  there  were  120  men  in  each  company,  but  they 
were  then  reduced  as  above.  The  governor  was  captain  of  one 
of  the  companies. 

I  Journal  of  the  House  of  Commons  {Manx  8oc,,  vol.  xxvi. 
pp.  76-81). 
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Deemsters  also,  but  I  snppose  he  came  casually),  but  6  or  8 
more  of  the  best  sort  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  where  joa 
land,  all  bid  yon  land,  sJl  bid  yon  welcome  thither,  but  yon 
are  more  or  less  respected  according  to  yonr  qnality.  The 
townsmen  you  will  find  to  be  meer  Athenians,  their  coming 
and  comnnication  being  only  to  hear  what  news  you  wiH 
relate,  it  being  then  the  time  of  troubles  in  England,  and  they 
will  endeavour  to  pump  you  of  all  you  know,  but  your  discre- 
tion shou'd  advise  you  so  to  order  your  discourse  as  to  resenre 
the  ohiefest  and  choicest  until  such  time  as  you  shall  and  must 
appear  before  the  Lord  of  the  Island  (if  he  then  be  there)  and 
the  Qt>vemor,  but  the  Gontrouler  is  there  amongst  the  rest, 
for  other  purposes  he  will  say  little,  but  will  observe  who  you 
are,  whence  you  came,  and  wherefore,  etc.  Thus  ajre  you 
entertained  by  these  with  very  familiar  conference,  wine,  beer, 
and  tobacco,  and  in  the  close  of  all  they  will  not  appoint  but 
recomend  you,  if  you  be  not  known  otherwise  directed  from 
whence  you  came,  to  some  convenient  lodging. 

"  This  being  to  entertain  and  welcome  you  into  the  Island, 
and  therefore  they  will  not  permit  you  to  pay  any  part  of  the 
shot.  If  your  arrival  be  at  any  time  of  the  day  (except  it  be 
too  late),  it  will  be  expected  that  you  presently  make  a  journey 
to  visit  the  Lord  of  the  Island  himself  if  he  then  be  in  the 
Island,  as  he  was  when  I  came  thither,  or  the  (Governor  in 
Castle  Town.  .  .  .  And  this  they  exact  and  expect  of  every 
one,  of  what  quality  soever,  that  cometh  into  this  Island  as  a 
customary  duty.  James,  Earl  of  Darby,  late  Lord  of  the 
Island,  was  thus  respectful  of  any  gentleman,  and  therefore 
much  more  of  any  greater  quality  that  arrived  there  in  hia 
time,  I  suppose  the  Governor,  in  the  absence  of  the  Lord  of 
the  Island,  doth  the  same. 

**  If  you  be  unprovided  of  a  horse  of  your  own,  the  Controuler, 
as  himself  told  me,  by  his  place  hath  power,  and  will  and  did 
for  me  coiHand  the  constable  of  the  Fort  of  Douglas,  or  of 
any  Fort  where  you  land  except  it  be  in  the  haven  of  Castle 
Town,  where  the  Lord  of  the  Island  and  his  Governor  hath  his 
constant  residence,  for  then  it  needeth  not  to  provide  and 
further  you  with  a  horse  to  transport  you  to  them  at  the  Lord's 
and  without  your  charge.  From  the  tower  or  turret  of  the 
castle  of  Bushin  the  time  is  observed,  and  into  what  part  yon 
make  your  entrance  into  Castle  Town  by  a  prospective  glass, 
and  no  sooner  shall  you  be  descended  from  your  horse  but  yon 
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are  presently  sainted  and  welcomed  again  into  the  Island  by  a 
gentleman  of  quality,  who  is  sent  unto  you  from  the  Lord 
himself,  he  inviteth  and  proffereth  to  conduct  you  into  the 
oastle,  where  you  are  admitted  into  the  Lord's  presence;  he 
will  only  enquire  of  all  occurrences,  and  what  you  have  observed 
from  any  material  passages  in  parts  from  whence  you  came, 
or  have  heard  anything  which  concemeth  any  of  the  8  neigh- 
bouring kingdoms,  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland,  or  other 
where,  if  you  have  none  or  no  more  than  you  discovered  before 
at  your  landing,  which  now  is  no  news  to  him,  the  Oontrouler 
having  certified  him  of  all  that  you  had  discovered  there,  your 
audience  then  will  be  very  short  yet  complimental,  for  he  will 
tell  that  he  shall  be  desirous  to  speak  with  you  another  time,  so 
you  are  dismist.  Now  the  Governor  expecteth  you  at  his 
house,  which  is  hard  by  over  against  the  Castle.  The  same 
gentleman  that  conducted  you  to  the  Lord  doth  now  accom- 
pany you  to  the  Governor.  He  receiveth  you  courteously  and 
affoibly,  according  to  your  quality,  but  he  knowing  as  much  as 
you  have  to  relate,  he  will  frame  his  discourse  as  if  he  had  no 
notice  of  you  before,  and  as  he  examined  you  upon  interoga- 
tories.  What  you  are?  whence  you  came?  and  what  your 
business  is  ?  how  long  you  purpose  to  stay  ?  etc.,  if  you  be  a 
merchant  what  comodities  you  bring?  what  you  intend  to 
carry  thence  ?  and  if  he  find  that  you  vary  in  one  point  from 
what  you  related  before  at  your  landing,  he  will  send  for  and 
exanune  every  one  of  the  company  that  came  with  you,  and  all 
those  of  your  ship,  etc.,  if  not  you  are  dismissed  and  free  to 
return  to  the  town  from  whence  you  came.*'  * 

APPENDIX  B. 

A    "  BBMBVOLBMGB." 

'*  Whereas  the  Farmers  generall  throughout  this  Isle  that 
holdeth  their  quarterlands  and  Tenements  by  the  Tenure  of 
the  straw  did  willingly  and  freely  condescend  imto  and  promise 
before  the  Captain  and  myself  to  yeild  and  give  imto  our 
honourable  Lord  and  Master  one  whole  year's  rent  as  a  gratuity 

*  Blondell's  Hiet,  of  lale  of  Man^  vol.  i.  Manx  Soc.,  vol.  xxv. 
pp.  70-72.  Camden's  acoonnt  in  his  Britannia  (1695)  is  an  abstraot  of 
the  above  (see  Manx  8oc.t  vol.  xviii.  p.  18). 

VOL.  I.  23 
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and  Benevolence,  and  the  same  for  an  acknowkdgemenl  of  the 
better  strengthening  of  their  said  Tenure  (only  they  dBsired  the 
Tyme  for  the  one  half  till  at  this  Michaehnas  which  ia  now 
run  up  and  past,  and  for  the  other  half  till  midsnmer  next  yet 
to  come  which  was  granted  them),  and  so  onr  honourable  Jjord 
made  acquainted  therewith  who  both  was  and  is  yery  honoar- 
ably  content  to  accept  and  allow  of  that  their  Love  and  WUHng- 
ness  herein  and  6o  in  Expectation  of  performance  thereof  at 
these  have9  («te)  hath  willed  and  oonmianded  the  same  fo]ih> 
with  to  be  collected  accordingly.    These  therefore  are  to  will 
and  require  you  with  these  persons  whose  names  are  herennder 
subscribed  and  for  the  same  purpose  appointed  to  collect  and 
receive  this  first  part  of  the  said  benevolence,  being  one  half 
year's  rent,  of  and  from  every  the  said  farmers  that  holdeth  by 
strawe  within  the  Sheading  whereof  you  are  Coroner  according 
to  the  several  Bents,  as  in  the  Bental  and  Charge  that  is  layed 
upon  every  man*s  several  holding  and  quarterland  and  so  to 
niiake  up  in  writinge  a  true  book  of  all  your  receipts  and  of  the 
severall  sums  and  of  aU  such  monies  as  from  tune  to  time  shall 
be  payed  over  to  you.    Not  doubting  but  if  every  man  will  be 
as  forward  and  as  ready  to  pay  over  the  same  unto  yon,  as 
they  were  at  the  first  lovingly  and  willingly  to  promise  ;  {ne) 
so  shall  they  not  only  be  well  thought  of  (of  theire  hononrable 
Lord  and  Master),  but  also  deserve  to  have  an  honourable 
respect  and  favour  at  his  honour's  hands  whensoever  it  shall 
please  God  his  hour  shall  come  among  them  (which  God 
willing  the  next  spring  is  intended).    And  if  any  shall  deny 
you  present  payment  contrary  to  their  words  and  promiae  (as 
I  hope  there  is  none  such)  then  you  are  presently  to  destrayne 
upon  there  goods  and  pawnes,  and  so  without  delay  to  give  and 
niake  thereof  for  so  much  as  shall  amount  to  the  first  half 
year's  promised  and  now  due  at  this  Michaelmas  last  past. 
And  requiring  you  and  every  one  of  you  that  are  for  and  in 
the  Lord's  behalfe  in  your  several  parishes  not  to  fayl  in  per- 
formance of  your  Duty  as  you  and  every  of  you  will  answer 
the  neglect  at  your  peril. 
"  daited  this  16th  daia  of  October,  1682." 

{Lib.  CoMaar,) 
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APPENDIX  C. 

The  followiBg  accoont  of  certain  events,  wliioh  oeonrred  in 
1600,  gives  an  amnsing  description  of  the  ootine  of  proceedings 
when  a  danger  threatened :  '*  Gerten  shippes  passed  alongst  the 
coast  neere  the  land,  which  seemed  unto  the  Govnor  and  others 
.  .  .  rather  to  be  enemy's  than  otherwise  by  reason  of  their 
continued  coming  so  neere  the  sayd  castle,  and  being  shott  att 
from  the  sayd  castle  with  three  peeces  of  ordnance  never  hayled 
nor  made  shew  nor  any  slgne."'*'  Thereupon  the  governor  sent 
word  to  "  all  men  within  the  pshes  neer  adjoining  to  make  their 
speedy  repayre  unto  him  with  their  weapons  and  furnitures  fitt 
for  the  warres  and  therewith  all  caused  the  dmmmes  to  be 
sounded  and  the  coloures  to  be  spread,  notwithstanding  all 
which  none  but  a  very  few  number  came  but  stayed  abroad.'*  * 
In  consequence  of  this  "  slackness  and  default "  the  Keys  were 
called  together  '*  to  determine  how  to  provide  in  law  against  the 
said  neglecte,"  "^  and  they  decided  *'  that  all  such  persons  as  have 
disobeyed  ...  do  by  these  lawes  deserve  death."  *  But,  not- 
withstanding this  Spartan  resolution,  we  find,  some  years  later, 
that  some  of  the  inhabitants  were  guilty  of  even  worse  crimes 
than  '*  slackness  and  default,*'  for  the  Countess  of  Derby,  who 
was  then  ruling  the  island,  gave  notice  that  '*  obtain  Hrottes 
had  been  in  and  about  my  Isle  of  Manne,  and  also  have  been 
relieved  by  some  of  the  officers  and  inhabitants  ...  so  have 
constituted,  authorized,  and  appointed  John,  Lord  bishopp,  Ed. 
Bigby  and  Henry  Badcli£fe  Water  bayliffe  to  call  before  them 
any  offenders  suspected  of  dealing  with  the  Pirottes,*'  and  if 
convicted  to  put  them  ''in  safe  custodie  untill  my  pleasure 
therein  shall  be  knowen  *'  {Lib.  Scacc),  We  may  note  that,  in 
1610,  the  '*  orders  and  dutys  that  the  Soldiers  of  the  Castle 
Bushen  and  Peele  '*  kept "  in  the  times  of  the  Bight  Honourable 
Lords  Edward  and  Henry,  late  Earles  of  Derby,"  t.«.,  between 
1522  and  1698,  were  pat  on  reeord  for  future  reference  {8tatute9^ 
vol.  i.  pp.  77-9). 

APPENDIX  D. 

THB  LAW  AS  TO  IMPBISONMBNT  FOB  DBfiT. 

Ordinarily,  by  the  Common  Law  of  the  island,  except  in  the 
case  of  debts  due  to  the  lord  and  sovereign,  a  native  could  not 

*  Lib,  8cace. 
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be  impmoned  in  the  temporal  courts  for  the  purpose  of  enforc- 
ing payment  of  a  debt  under  final  process,  that  is,  after  judg- 
ment. Imprisonment  under  mesne  process,  that  is,  pending  an 
action  or  suit  for  recovery  of  a  debt  or  damages,  where  the 
defendant  was  not  a  native  or  a  '*  landed  man  *'  (t.e.,  poesessed 
of  land  to  the  extent  of  a  quarterland),  or  naturalized,  or  where 
in  any  such  privileged  cases  he  was  about  to  leave  the  island, 
was  Allowed  by  law,  and  so  was  imprisonment  after  judgiment, 
where  the  defendant  was  not  resident  in  the  island.  It  was 
given  as  the  law,  in  1418,  that  no  coroner  can  '*  arrest  any  man 
for  debt  owinge,  unless  he  have  a  special  warrant  from  the  Lord 
or  his  Lieutenant ; "  in  1422,  it  was  enacted  that  "  noe  man 
be  in  prisson  at  the  suite  of  the  party  for  noe  debt  nor  trespass 
.  .  .  but  as  the  Deemster  will  order  by  process  " ;  and,  in  1577, 
that  *'  no  officer  may  imprison  a  man  for  debt,  nor  any  other 
cryme,  but  as  the  Deemster  shall  appoint  bylaw  and  process.'*^ 
In  1604,  the  Deemster  and  Keys  declared  the  law  to  be  that  no 
officer  could  imprison  for  debt,  except  in  cases  where  the  lord 
was  interested,!  ''but  as  the  Deemster  |  shall  appoint  by  law 
and  process."  §  This  refers  to  imprisonment  on  final  proems ; 
also  that  no  officer  could  order  an  arrest  except  the  captain  and 
the  water-bailiff.  By  Act  of  1787  it  was  provided  that  no  action 
of  arrest  could  be  granted  against  any  '*  landed  man  '*  or  native, 
unless  he  had  obtained  the  governor's  pass  to  leave  the  island. 
A  defendant  could  recover  damages  for  vexatious  and  wrongful 
arrest.  (It  was  at  this  time  that  the  clause  about  arrest  for 
foreign  debts  was  passed.    See  p.  418.) 

In  1777,  it  was  enacted  that  all  arrests  for  debt,  or  for  debt  or 
contract  without  speciality,  should  only  be  granted  on  affidavits 
in  writing.  ||  But,  in  1820,  the  law  for  the  recovery  of  debts  not 
having  been  found  sufficiently  coercive,  it  was  enacted  that  if 
the  defendant  had  no  effects  he  was  to  be  committed  to  jaiL^ 
The  abolition,  in  1846,  of  the  distinction,  except  in  a  trifling 
particular,  between  Manxmen  and  strangers  as  to  arrest  for 
debt  has  already  been  referred  to  in  the  text. 

*  StatuteM,  vol.  i.  pp.  6, 17,  and  55. 

t  There  were  a  few  other  exceptions  both  after  judgment  and  under 
mesne  process.  §  Ibid.t  p.  68. 

}  It  would  seem  that  the  deemster  is  speoiaUj  referred  to  because  at 
that  time  most  oases  of  debt  were  brought  in  his  oourt. 

II  8tatute$t  vol.  i.  p.  831.  t  Ibid,y  p.  414. 


CHAPTEE  V 

THE  HI8T0BY  OF  THB  CHUBOH  AND  ITS  FIBST 
STBUGGLB  WITH  THE   STATE 

rriHE  history  of  the  Chiirch  daring  this  period  is, 
"*-  in  the  main,  a  record  of  one  long,  though  inter- 
mittent, struggle  with  the  State,  which  was  put  an 
end  to  by  the  seventh  earl,  who,  though  a  strong 
churchman,  determined  to  have  Church,  as  well  as 
State,  entirely  subject  to  him. 

At  the  beginning  of  Stanley  dominion  the  power  Power  of 
of  the  Church  was  very  great,  while  that  of  the  stetT  ^ 

contrMted. 

State  was  very  small.  As  Walpole  has  pointed 
out :  "  The  Church  had  its  written  laws ;  the  State 
could  not  show  a  single  document.  The  Church  had 
its  Synods;  the  State  had  suffered  its  Tynwald  to 
drop  into  disuse.  The  Church  levied  its  regular 
exactions;  the  State  in  all  probability  had  no 
revenue,  except  the  rents  which  the  Lord  received 
from  his  tenants."*  But  this  condition  of  affairs 
was  speedily  to  be  altered.  The  first  Stanley  was  a 
ruler  of  strong  Lollard  sympathies,  "a  man  who 

*  The  Land  of  Home  Bule,  p.  101. 
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gave  neither  toleration  nor  termon  (sanctnary)  to 
ecclesiastics,  laymen,  or  literary  men/'  *  and  his  able 
oiuriiSbSr'sir  ^^  ^*^  ^'  *^®  Same  mind.  No  sooner  did  the  latter 
jobn  stoniey  anrivc  in  Man,  in  1418,  than  he  proceeded  to  curb  the 
power  of  the  spiritual  barons.  His  first  step  in  this 
direction  was  to  obtain  from  his  deemsters,  assisted 
by  the  most  experienced  men  in  the  isle,  a  statement 
of  the  ancient  laws,  and  among  them  those  which 
referred  to  the  spiritual  barons.  One  of  these  laws 
was  to  the  effect  that  the  barons  living  out  of  the 
island  had  forty  dajrs'  notice,  within  which  time,  *'  if 
wind  and  weather  served  them,"  t  they  had  to  show 
by  what  right  they  held  their  lands,  and  then  make 
their  fealty.  If  they  failed  to  do  this,  they  legally 
forfeited  their  temporalities.  Sir  John  Stanley  does 
not  seem,  on  that  occasion,  to  have  enforced  this  law, 
but,  shortly  after  his  departure,  the  commissioners 
left  by  him  made  an  indenture  with  the  deemsters 
and  House  of  Keys  on  the  subject  of  sanctnary, 
which  these  barons  had  the  power  of  granting  to 
felons  and  traitors,  in  the  following  words :  "  That 
the  said  twenty-four  Keys  of  the  Law,  with  the 
Deemster  of  Man,  say  and  adjudge  for  the  Law  of  the 
Land,  that  whatsoever  liege  Tenant  or  Tenants  of  the 
Lord  of  Man  shall  have  committed  a  crime  in  any 
case  of  Felony  or  Treason,  and  shall  have  fled  .  .  . 
from  the  Land  of  the  Lord  of  Man  into  the  Liberties 
of  the  Barons,  and  shall  have  been  required  by  the 
Lord  of  Man  or  his  ministers  to  return  to  the  land 
and  to  a  lawful  trial,  and  if  he  or  she  excuse  himself 
*  Ann.  Four  Masters,  a.d.  1414.       f  Statuies^  voL  i.  p.  4. 
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or  themselves,  not  consenting  to  return  thence,  and 
if  any  of  these  Barons  under  the  Lord  of  Man  shall 
retain  him,  her,  or  them  .  .  .  then  he  shall  forfeit  to 
the  Lord  for  every  such  offence  of  retention  60s.,  and 
shall  answer  for  the  body  of  the  aforesaid  transgressor, 
at  the  prison  of  the  Lord  of  Man,  and  this  under 
penalty  of  forfeiture  of  all  his  liberties  possessed  in 
Man."  *    The  right  of  sanctuary  thus  abolished  was  Bight  of 

lanotaajry 

one  of  the  most  potent  of  priestly  weapons,  and  so  ^^  «^7 
large  and  numerous  were  the  spiritual  baronies  in 
Man,  that,  as  long  as  it  existed.  Sir  John  Stanley 
was  but  the  shadow  of  a  king.  His  vigorous  action 
is  the  more  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  in  England 
no  steps  were  taken  to  put  an  end  to  this  dangerous 
abuse  until  a  much  later  date.  In  1422,  when  there 
was  further  legislation  with  a  similar  object,  it  was 
"  given  for  law,"  that ''  if  the  bishop  or  abbott  or  any 
other  barron  receipts  an  outlaw  after  that  he  is  out- 
lawed," without  the  Lord's  special  grace,  he  is  to  forfeit 
his  temporality  ;  and,  with  referehce  to  sanctuary,  it 
was  again  declared  that  it  did  not  '*  avayle  by  the  law 
of  Man."  f  The  following  regulations  passed  at  the  Further 
same  time  also  tended  to  place  the  Church  in  the  S);^^^^"^ 
power  of  the  State.  No  baron  was  to  take  more 
than  £5  out  of  the  land,  except  in  merchandize,  on 
pain  of  forfeiture.  This,  if  enforced,  would  have 
practically  put  a  stop  to  the  non-resident  barons 
spending  their  rents  out  of  the  island.  Neither 
bishop,  nor  abbot,  nor  baron  was  to  receive  any 

^'  Statutes,  vol.  i.  p.  8  (translation), 
t  Ibid.f  vol.  i.  pp.  8  and  9. 
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BpiriloAl 
btfoni 
fommonedto 
do  fealty. 


Maloontenta 
punished. 


stranger  or  other  person  within  his  gate  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  governor.    The  ahbot  was  not  to 
receive  any  resident  monk  or  priest  without  the  lord's 
licence,  and,  if  the  clergy  did  any  wrong  to  the  tnoar* 
they  were  to  pay  six  shillings  and  eightpence,  and,  if 
to  the  coroner,  three  pounds.     And,  finally,  in  a 
TynwaJd  Court  held  at  Beneurling,  in  August  of  the 
same  year,  the  harons,  in  accordance  with  the  law 
given  in  1418,  were  summoned  to  do  faith  and  fealty, 
and  to  show  by  what  claims  they  held  their  lands. 
The  "Bishop  of  Mann,"  the  "Abbott  of  Rnshen/' 
and  the  "  Priors  (?  Prioress)  of  Douglas  "  came,  but 
"  the  Prior  of  Whithome  +  in  Gralloway,  the  Abbott 
of  Furnace,  the  Abbott  of  Bangor,  the  Abbott  of 
Saball,  and  the  Prior  of  St.   Beade,  in  Copeland, 
were  called  in  and  came  not;  therefore  they  were 
deemed  by  the  Deemsters,  that  they  should  come  in 
their  proper  Persons  within  forty  days,  and  if  they 
came  not,  then  to  loose  all  their  temporalties,  to  be 
ceised  into  the  Lord's  hands  in  the  same  Court."  t 
Not  only  were  the  spiritaaJ  barons  thus  subjected 
to  the  lord,  but  they,  as  well  as  all  Manxmen,  were 
placed  in  the  same  position  with  respect  to  the 
governor,  it  being  enacted  that  an  ofifence  against 
him  was  to  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  if  it  were 
against  the  lord.§    The  necessity  for  this  was  shown. 


*  The  collector  of  the  lord's  rates. 

f  It  is  curious  to  note  that,  in  1604,  the  Provost  of  Whitheme 
made  a  daim  to  have  his  barony,  that  of  St.  Trinian's,  restored/ 
but  in  vain.    From  loose  paper  in  Civil  Records. 

\  Statutes,  vol.  i.  pp.  20-1.  §  Ibid.,  p.  6. 
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in  1422,  by  a  riot,  in  which  the  governor's  life  had 
been  threatened  and  his  men  assaulted.*  It  cannot 
be  definitely  stated  that  this  riot  was  instigated  by 
the  Church  party,  but  the  fact  that  the  recent  ordi- 
nances had  been  directed  against  the  Church  renders 
it  not  improbable.  In  any  case,  the  decision  of  the 
deemsters  that  the  ofifence  was  a  capital  one  seems 
to  have  terrified!  the  malcontents.  Having  thus 
shown  the  futility  of  any  resistance  to  his  power,  Sir 
John  Stanley  graciously  confirmed  the  charter  of 
Magnus  to  the  Church.  | 

In  1429  occiurs  the  earliest  mention  in  the  insular  ffnt  recorded 

dispute 

Becords  of  a  difficulty  between  the  clergy  and  laity  SJiSf^f^*'^ 
on  the  subject  of  Church  dues,  a  difficulty  which  was 
to  arise  frequently  in  the  future.  In  that  year  the 
bishop,  Bichard  Pully,  held  a  visitation  at  Peel,  when 
certain  persons  were  prosecuted  for  refusing  to  pay 
these  dues.  They,  however,  put  in  a  counter-pre- 
sentment that  certain  "particles  "  §  of  land  "  ordained 

"^  Statutes,  p.  21. 

f  Ihid,  It  would  appear  that  two  of  them  were  '*  drawne 
with  Horses,  and  after  hanged  and  headed,"  but  the  others, 
after  askmg  '*  grace  of  the  King,"  were  pardoned. 

I  See  p.  177. 

§  The  following  order,  in  1408,  is  an  instance  of  these  grants 
of  particles.  '*  The  Eing  to  all  to  whom,  etc.,  greeting.  Enow 
that  we  have  conceded  of  our  especial  grace,  to  Luke  Macquyn, 
of  the  Island  of  Man,  Scholar,  certain  alms  called  particles,  in 
the  island  aforesaid,  vacant,  as  said,  and  in  our  gift,  and  which 
alms  are  appropriated  to  the  support  of  certain  poor  scholars  of 
the  island  aforesaid,  and  which  were  given,  confirmed,  and 
conceded  perpetually  to  the  scholars  by  our  predecessors,  former 
Kings  of  England ;  to  have  and  to  hold  to  the  said  Luke  the  alms 
aforesaid,  as  long  as  he  shall  remain  a  scholar  for  the  benefit  of 
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to  thereliefe  of  poor  Schollers  "  had  been  "  dealt  into 
other  uflOB  "  *  by  the  bishop's  fault.     They  fortified 
their  case  by  annexing  a  copy  of  the  old  oonstitn- 
tions,  which  they  said  the  bishop  had  broken,  and 
they  declared  that  they  would  not  pay  their  dues  tiU 
these  abuses  were  ccnrected.    The  case  was  decided 
against  them  by  a  sworn  enquest,  set  by  the  authority 
of  the  bishop,  at  the  said  visitation,  but  from  this 
verdict  they  appealed  to  tiie  lord,  or  his  representa- 
tive, the  governor.    The  governor  then  asked  the 
deemster  what  was  the  law  of  Man  vnth  regard  to 
such  an  enquest  as  that  appointed  by  the  bishop, 
which  had  **  attempted  the  King's  right  and  inherit- 
ance of  his  Land  of  Man,  and  his  prerogatives,  vrith- 
out  his  leave  or  his  Lieutenant's."  f     The  deemster 
replied  that  the  action  of  the  enquest  was  illegal. 
Upon  this,  the  bishop's  commissary  pleaded  guilty,  as 
did  the  members  of  the  enquest,  while  the  traversers 
pleaded  not  guilty,  and  said  that  they  would  give 
themselves  "  to  Ood  and  the  Gountrey."t   Then  was 
"  called  and  swome  "  J  an  enquest  of  twenty-four, 
who  gave  as  their  verdict  that  the  traversers  were 
itorMQit.         jjqJj  guilty.    Thus  the  verdict  of  the  national  jury  set 
aside  that  of  the  bishop's  jury,  and  vindicated  the 
supremacy  of  the  civil  over  the  canon  law.     This  is 
all  the  more  remarkable  because  in  England  at  this 

the  Ohuroh,  and  shall  not  be  promoted."    '*  Rot.  Pat."  Mame 
Soc,  vol.  vii.  pp.  225-6.    This  looks  as  if  there  was  some 
educational  foundation  in  Man  for  the  benefit  of  the  sons  of 
the  clergy. 
*  Statutes,  vol.  i.  p.  24.      f  8takUe$j  voL  i.  p.  24.      |  lUd. 
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time  the  spirit  of  religious  freedom  had  been  utterly 
suppressed. 

From  1429,  till  nearly  the  end  of  the  century,  2S££JSf * 
Manx  ecclesiastical  history  is  almost  a  blank.  The  Jgonr.i*2&- 
greater  part  of  this  period  in  England  was  occupied 
by  the  miserable  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
during  which  papal  usurpation  reached  its  culmi- 
nating point,  and  the  national  character  of  the 
English  Church  became  almost  extinct.  In  the 
almost  complete  absence  of  records,  it  is  impossible 
to  discover  what  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  Man  in 
this  respect,  but  the  probability  is  that  the  Manx 
Church,  owing  to  its  poverty  and  obscurity,  enjoyed 
greater  liberty  than  the  English.  Two  events 
only  are  recorded  during  the  seventy  years  referred 
to.  One,  in  1458,  was  the  placing  of  the  see  under 
York,  by  Pope  Calixtus  IV. ;  *  and  the  other,  in  the 
following  year,  is  a  rescript  from  Pope  Pius  II., 
excommunicating  all  those  ''who  shall  dare  to 
molest "  t  the  island,  which  affords  a  curious  but 
pleasant  aspect  of  the  papal  relations  with  its 
Church. 

The  next  glimpse  of  Manx  Church  history  is  in 
1499,  and  it  is  a  significant  one,  because  it  shows  that 
the  struggle  between  the  laity  and  the  spiritual  2rtw'S^®jJJ 
barons  and  monks  still  continued,   and  that  the  "ntoSa. 
former  strove  to  protect  the  poor  and  oppressed 
parochial  clergy  from  the  exactions  of  the  latter. 

*  Beg.  York  (Manx  Soc,  vol.  be.  pp.  SK>-28). 

f  Themer*8  **  Vetera  Monumenta  "  (Ibid,,  vol.  zziii.  p.  414). 
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The  point  at  issue  was  a  tax  which  pressed  heavily 
on  the  parochial  clergy  as  well  as  on  the  laity,  viz., 
the  payment  of  corbes,  or  death-bed  presents.*  The 
question  of  the  legality  of  these  impositions  was 
laid  before  the  deemsters,  who  consequently  sum- 
moned two  juries,  one  of  six  clergymen  and  six 
laymen  to  fix  the  corbes,  if  any,  to  be  paid  by  the 
clergy,  and  the  other  of  twenty-four  laymen  t-o  fix 
vartiotiui  the  corbes  to  be  paid  by  the  laity.  The  first  jury 
found  that  the  "  Viccars  of  Pencion  "  t  ought  not  to 
pay  any  corbes,  and  they  strictly  limited  the  corbes 
to  be  paid  by  the  *'  Viccars  of  Thirds:*  I  The 
verdict  of  the  second  jury  was,  in  effect,  that  the 
children  of  the  deceased,  whether  men  or  women, 
were  to  have  their  best  effects,  leaving  therefore 
only  the  inferior  chattels  to  the  clergy.  It  was  also 
decided,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  lord,  not  the 
barons,  had  the  first  right  to  the  services  of  any 
stranger  coming  into  the  country ;  and,  in  1501,  a 
decision  was  given  by  the  deemsters  to  the  effect 
that,  ''No  baron  can  take  an  enquest  of  the  lord's 
tenants  (except  they  bear  barons*  rent),  or  commit 
any  of  them  within  his  liberties,  or  indict  any  with- 
out the  governor's  privity,  upon  pain  of  life  and 
limb,  it  being  against  the  lord's  prerogatives."  § 

*  It  is  dear  from  the  name  that  these  were  originally 
Yolmitary  bequests  to  the  Church,  though,  according  to  the 
statutes  of  Bishop  Symon  (see  p.  172),  they  were  to  be  levied 
as  a  tax  **  justly  due." 

t  These  were  the  poorest  class,  they  being  miserably  paid  by 
the  monks,  who  owned  the  tithes  of  their  parishes. 

I  Statutet,  pp.  6-8.    The  date  is  wrongly  given  as  1419. 

§  Botul 
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But  still,  notwithstanding  these  arrangements,  it  gg^^*Jgi^ 
is  probable  that  the  power  of  the  Church,  or  rather  ooMider»bie. 
of  the  religious  orders,*  was  not  greatly  diminished 
during  this  period,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  property 
of  the  bishop  was  largely  increased,  since,  in  1505, 
Thomas,  the  second  earl,  granted  him '  *  the  liberties  of  JJJJg^ 
every  kind  anciently  conceded  to  the  same  church,"  t  »*»*•**<>**• 
together  with  more  land  and  a  further  share  of  the 
parochial  tithe.  I  On  the  other  hand,  the  following 
dictum  given,  in  1514,  by  the  deemsters  with  refer- 
ence to  appeals  from  the  spiritual  court,  about 
which  there  were  to  be  frequent  disputes  later, 
shows  that  the  civil  authorities  were  determined  to 
maintain  what  they  considered  their  rights: — ''If 
the  lord  take  the  case  to  himself,  or  commission  his 
prime  officers  here  to  determine  it,  then  it  is  called 
the  Lord's  Prerogative  royal,  for  the  spiritual  court 
is  not  only  to  surcease  in  their  proceedings,  but  also  to 
deliver  up  the  party  and  cause  to  the  lord ;  "  §  and, 
in  1520,  it  was  decided  by  the  governor  and  officers 
that  *'  noe  Barron  can  take  an  enguest  of  the  Lord's 
tenants  nor  convict  any  of  them  within  his  Libertys, 
nor  arraigne  them  in  his  Court,  upon  paine  of  for- 
feiting his  Body  and  Goods  to  the  Lord's  mercy, 
being  against  the  Lord's  prerogative,  as  appears  by 
an  ancient  Record  in  this  behalfe."  ||  By  1531, 
clerical  exactions  had  again  become  a  source  of  lay 

*  The  Abbot  of  Bushen,  John  Farker,  boing  deputy -governor 
in  1604  is  significant  of  this. 
t  Ma/nx  8oc.,  vol.  ix.  pp.  27-81. 
I  J.0.,  7  more  shares,  thus  giving  him  24  out  of  61. 
§  Lib.  Scacc.  \\  BotuL 


Bad  laily. 
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C3«^^         complaints.    It  appears  that  the  bishop  and  clezgy 
^^pi2£i!!    ^^   made  certain   claims  with  regard   to    corpse 
presents,  tithe  ale,  marriage  money,  and  bishop's 
fees,  which  were  controverted  by  the  laity,   who 
denied  that  the  amounts  of  these  taxes  were  as  large 
as  had  been  represented.    Each  party  aligned  their 
case  before  a  Commission  appointed,  in   1532,  by 
Edward,  the  third  earl,  and  consisting  of  the  governor, 
receiver  -  general,    auditor,    captain,    water-bailiff, 
deemster,  and  the  receivers  of  Peel  and  Boshen 
bSw^li^rgy  Castle.      By  them  it  was  decided:    (1)   that  the 
executors  of  those  who  had  free  goods  (ue,,  net 
property  after  paying  all  debts),  to  the  value  of 
twenty  shillings,  should  pay  to  the  Church  eight 
shillings  for  mortuaries,*  and  a  fee  of  one  shilling  to 
the  bishop  for  probate,  and  that  the  executors  of 
those  whose  goods  were  worth  less  than  twenty 
shillings  were  to  pay  "  the  first  part  of  the  same 
goodes,"  t   and   for  probate  four  pence ;    (2)   that 
tithe  for  brewing  ale  and  on  marriage  presents  should 
be  abolished;  (3)  that  the  corpse  payment  for  the 
recently  deceased  should  be  at  the  rate  of  this  agree- 
ment ;  (4)  that ''  the  Commonalty  shall  reasonably 
agree  with  the  Priest  or  Clerk  doing  divine  service 
at  Burialls  or  Weddings,  .  .  .  according  to  the  old 
customs  used  in  the  said  Isle/'  t     This  decision 
greatly  reduced  the  claims  of  the  spirituality. 

The  first  step  to  divert  ecclesiastical  property  in  the 
Isle  of  Man  to  secular  purposes  was  taken  in  1537, 

*  The  Mortuaries  Act  had  been  passed  in  En^and  in  1529. 
t  Statutes,  vol.  i.  p.  80.  I  Ibid,  voL  L  p.  81* 
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i?irlien,  on  the  dissolution  of  Fumess  Abbey,  the  DiaMiution  of 

*  •"  ttie  Manx 

tithes  of  that  abbey  in  Maughold  and  Michael  were  gSSS?" 
leased  for  the  king's  benefit. 

The  dissolution  of  the  religious  houses  in  Man  was 
not  brought  about  by  the  English  Act  of  1539,  which 
did  not  apply  to  the  island,  but  simply  by  the  arbitrary 
action  of  Henry  VIII.,  by  which  the  monastery  of 
Kushen,  the  priory  of  Douglas,  and  the  friary  of 
Bymaken  were  vested  in  the  Crown.*    On  St.  John 
the  Baptist's  Day,  in  1540,  the  abbot  and  his  six 
brethren  "were    removed"  from    the    monastery 
of  Bushen;   and,  on  the  same  day,  the  prioress 
ajid  her  three  sisters  "  departed  from  the  priory  of 
Douglas."  t    The  tithes  belonging  to  these  houses 
were  also  leased  for  the  king's  benefit.    Later  on 
the  priory  of    Whithome  was  dissolved  and    its 
Manx  tithes,  which  were  in  the  parishes  of  Marown 
and  Lezajrre,  seem  to  have  been  taken  possession  of 
by  the  Lord  of  Man.  f    All  these  tithes  were,  how- 
ever, in  1609,  in  the  possession  of  James  I.,  who,  in 
that  year,  granted  them  to  William,  the  sixth  Earl 

*  For  particulars  see  Gell  {M<mx  8oc.,  vol.  xii.  pp.  54-64). 
A  computation  of  the  value  of  the  demesne  lands  of  Bushen, 
made  in  1589,  when  it  was  referred  to  as  "  Busshing  late 
monastery  *'  (Dugdale,  Maaix  8oc,,  vol.  ix.  pp.  224-6),  places 
their  value  at  about  £95 ;  and  the  whole  pension  to  the  retired 
monks  amounted  to  Jg24  (Browne  Willis,  Mitred  Ahbiea^ 
ii.  820). 

f  For  this  see  Talbot  {Manx  Bwn^  Nov.,  1894),  quoting  from 
Boll  of  Accounts  in  English  Public  Becords.  The  properties 
of  Bangor  and  Sabhal  and  St.  Bede*8  (Bees)  are,  soon  after  this, 
found  in  private  hands,  so  they  had  also  probably  been  taken 
possession  of  either  at  this  time  or  earlier. 
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of  Derby,  and  his  countess  with  reservation  of  a 
certain  rent  charge  to  the  Crown.*   We  learn  nothing 
of  the  condition  of  these  reUgious  houses  at  the  time 
of  their  dissolution.  +    We  are  ignorant  whether  they 
had  been  well  or  ill  conducted,  and  whether  their 
influence  on  the  Church  in  Man  had  been  good  or 
bad,  though  we  have  already  given  our  reasons  for 
GoMeqnanoM    believing  that  it  was  good  on  the  whole.      It  is 
diMoiution.       certain,  however,  that  their   removal    must  have 
been  a  loss  to  the  poor,  while  it  is  probable  that 
the  parochial  clergy  went  on  much  as  before,  and 
that  the  bishop,  being  deprived  of  the  support  of 
the  Pope  and  of  the  abbeys  of  Fumess  and  Bushen, 
would  be  more  under  the  influence  of  the  civil  power. 
SStoSUtton**  Of  doctrinal  changes  there  is  no  evidence,  the  pro- 
*"^**"-  bability  being  that  they  were  very  gradual.      As 

proofs  of  this  we  may  mention  the  following  facts. 
Sow^*^       (1)  In  1594,  it  was  thought  needful  to  legislate 
against  carrying  banners  and  bells  before  the  dead  ;l 
(2)  Lord  Derby,  at  the  same  time,  issued  an  order 


*  See  "Rot.  Litt.  Pat."  {Manx  fifoc,  vol.  ix.  pp.  99-llS}. 
This  charge  is  now  worth  £525  per  annum. 

f  Except  such  as  can  be  gained  from  the  following  details  of 
the  sale.  The  movable  property  of  the  abbey,  inolnding  com, 
cattle,  horses,  sheep,  bells,  lead  gutters,  timber,  slate  and 
stones,  and  utensils  sold  for  Jgl42  16s.  Id,  and  the  "jocaUti," 
mainly  silver  articles,  were  valued  at  JS24  8s.  8d«  At  the  Piioiy, 
the  cattle,  pigs,  horses,  com,  and  domestic  utensils  sold  for 
JSM  lis.  6d.,  and  the  "  jocalia  '*  £^  5s.  4d.  (see  Talbot,  Manx 
8tm,  Nov.,  law). 

I  8t<Uute8i  vol.  i.  p.  66.  It  is  significant  that  this  action  was 
taken  by  the  State,  not  by  the  Church. 
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against  eating  meat  in  Lent;  (3)  the  children  of 
ecclesiastics  in  Man  were  not  legitimized  till  1610, 
whereas  the  Act  for  the  marriage  of  the  clergy  was 
passed  in  England  in  1549;*  and  (4)  praying 
for  the  dead  and  other  "  reliques  of  popish  super- 
stition/' are  mentioned  by  Bishop  Levinz  as  existing 
as  late  as  1688.  f  The  gradual  nature  of  the  process 
of  reform  among  the  Manx  is  also  testified  to  by  a 
writer  of  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  as 
follows :  "  They  somewhat  unwillingly  at  first  left 
the  practise  of  the  primitive  church,  yet  at  last  they 
complyed  to  banish  the  Pope,  but  with  him  most 
willingly  they  retayned  the  old  six  Articles.  In 
King  Edward  the  6  his  reigne  they  admitted  of  the 
Book  of  Comon  Prayer.  After,  in  Queen  Marye's 
reigne,  they  easily  admitted  of  the  mass  and  its  con- 
comitants, as  being  their  ancient  religion,  which 
they  had  but  lately  left  off."  t  Though,  on  the 
other  hand,  Bishop  Meryck  writes  in  1590,  after 
stating  that  the  people  "are  extremely  religious," 
that  they  "  most  readily  conform  without  a  single 
exception  to  the  formularies  of  the  Church  of 
England."§  And  yet,  when  we  consider  the  isolation 
of  the  diocese,  the  ignorance  of  the  English  language 
and  the  absence  of  books  in  the  native  tongue,  the 
slowness  of  the  Manx  Beformation  will  no  longer 

*  We  may  note  also  that  John  Stevenson,  Vicar  of  Maug- 
hold  in  1676,  was  called  '*  the  last  popish  priest ; "  and  his  suc- 
cesBor,  John  Christian,  in  1680,  *'  the  first  protestant  minister,*' 
of  that  parish  (Lib.  8cacc,  1719).         \  Ecclesiastical  Beooids. 

\  Blundell  {Mamm  Soc,  vol.  zzvii.  p.  166). 

§  Gott.  MSB.  {Ibid.,  vol.  iv.  p.  08). 

VOL.  I.  24 
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The  Aet  of  1548  caiise  BTuprize.*  An  important  change,  however, 
was  made  in  the  position  of  the  Manx  Church,  is 
1542,  by  the  passage  of  "an  Act  disseveriiig  the 
bishopric  of  Chester  and  the  Isle  of  Man  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  Canterbury  to  the  jnrisdiction  of 
York."  t  This  Act,  it  was  argued,  had  the  effect  of 
vesting  in  the  archbishop,  with  respect  to  Man,  the 
same  right  as  to  appeals  which  he  had  with  respect 
to  the  diocese  of  Chester,  and,  if  this  was  the  case, 
Little  the  lord  ceased  to  be  metropolitan.!     From  this 

aboot  tbe        time,  till  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 

Chnroh  before  .  "^ 

SSi^ta^*    there  is  scarcely  any  information  obtainable  about 
the  Church  in  Man,§  but,  from  that  time  onwaxds, 

"^  The  fact  (already  refezred  to)  that  Edward,  the  third  earl 
{d,  1572),  was  a  strong  Catholic  had  no  doubt  also  ita  eSad 
in  retarding  the  Beformation. 

f  Constitution  {Manx  Soc,  vol.  zxzi.  pp.  SOO-1).  As  Man 
had  been  placed  under  York  by  bull  of  Pope  Calixtus  in  1458, 
this  looks  as  though  it  had  been  again  transferred  to  Canter- 
bury. But  it  seems  more  probable  that  this  Act  was  simply  a 
sign  that  Henry  YIII.  ignored  the  papal  authority  in  this  as  in 
other  matters. 

I  We  will  return  to  this  subject  when  discussing  the  questioD 
of  appeals. 

§  It  would  be  interestmg  to  know  what  effect  such  events  as 
the  issuing  of  the  thirty-eight  articles  in  1563,  and  the  thirty- 
nine  in  1571,  the  formation  of  the  Congregationalists  in  1568, 
and  the  Establishment  of  Calvinism  in  Scotland,  between  1560 
and  1572,  had  upon  the  Manx  Church.  Sir  James  GeSl  quotes  a 
number  of  English  Acts  during  the  period  1582-1571,  chiefly 
relating  to  Church  questions,  which  did  not  apply  to  Man,  and 
comments — "  Many  of  the  provisions  in  these  Acts  were  inap- 
plicable to  the  Isle  of  Man.  Firstfruits  and  tenths  axe  not 
payable  in  respect  of  livings  there.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
presumed  that  the  Beformation  was  brought  about  in  the 
island  by  means  of  the  recognition  of  some  of  the  Acts;  for 
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the  insTilar  ecclesiastical  Becords  have  been  pre- 
served with  some  continuity  and  regularity,  and 
in  them  we  find  ample  evidence  as  to  the  way  in 
which  the  reformed  Manx  Church  administered  its 
laws,  especially  as  regards  moral  offences,  and  non- 
attendance  at  church  on  Sundays  and  Saints'  days. 
Before  this  time,  though  under  Bishop  Mark's 
constitutions  (1291)  all  sorcerers,  magicians,  forgers, 
notorious  usurers,  thieves,  robbers,  perjurers,  those 
defrauding  the  Church,  &c.,  were  liable  to  be  ex- 
communicated, and,  under  Bishop  Bussell's  (1350) 
cajions,  fines  were  imposed  for  non-attendance  at 
church,  nothing  is  known  of  the  administration  of 
the  spiritual  laws.  During  the  period  from  about 
1580  till  the  death  of  Bishop  Phillips  in  1633,  this 
administration,  or  discipline,  *  as  it  has  come  to  be 

there  are  no  Acts  of  the  Insular  Legislature  bearing  on  the 
Reformation"  (see  Manx  8oc,j  vol.  xxxi,  p.  297).  "We  may 
note  that  the  earliest  church  register  now  in  existence,  that  of 
Ballaugh,  was  commenced  in  1598. 

*  As  to  the  questions  with  which  this  discipline  was  con- 
cerned, at  that  time,  we  leam  from  the  Statute  Book  in  1594, 
that  the  yicar-generals  were  ordered,  at  Tynwald,  to  empanel 
juries  in  each  sheading  to  inquire  into  all  offences  committed 
against  the  spiritual  laws,  and  that  the  following  instructions 
were  given  them  to  be  laid  before  these  juries :  that  they 
**  inquire  and  present  (1)  if  there  be  any  in  the  Isle  do  use 
Witchcraft  or  Sorcerie ;  (2)  sdl  Adulterers,  Fornicators,  Bias- 
pheamers,  Drunkards  and  such  like ;  (8)  all  such  as  carry  Bells 
or  Banners  before  the  Dead,  or  pray  upon  the  Graves  of  the 
Dead ;  (4)  all  such  as  shall  keep  any  Markett  upon  the  Sabboth 
day,  or  otherwise  profane  the  same ;  (5)  if  there  be  any  Person 
or  Persons  within  this  Isle  that  refuse  to  come  to  the  Church  to 
hear  Divine  Service,  or  to  receive  the  blessed  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  "  (vol.  i.  p.  66). 
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Jha^wjSB?**  called,  was  remarkably  severe — more  severe,  indeed. 

""*  *•"•  than  daring  the  epoch  ol  Bishop  Wilson,  virho  has 

been  ignorantly  supposed  to  have  made  it  xnudi 
more  rigorous.  This  is  all  the  more  remarkable, 
when  we  consider  that  the  period  in  question  wag 
marked  by  a  general  disposition  to  revolt  from  any 
sort  of  authority  or  discipline.  The  ordinary  punish- 
ment *  for  moral  offences  was  imprisonment  in  St 
German's  prison,  three  days  being  the  smallest  and 
six  months  the  largest  term,  together  with  from  one 
to  fourteen  Sundays'  penance,  according  to  the 
enormity  of  the  misdeed.  For  non-attendance  at 
church,  penance  was  the  usual  punishment. 

We  find,  however,  that,  during  the  first  ten  yean 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  there  being  great  need 
of  repairs  to  the  chapel  at  Castletown,  many  of  the 
less  serious  of  the  above  offences  were  commuted  for 
a  money  payment.    The  most  incorrigible  offenders, 
among  whom  was  a  Vicar  of  Braddan,  for  a  ''  clan- 
destine marriage,'*!  were  excommunicated,  and  of 
this  punishment  there  are  more  recorded  instances 
during  the  first  twenty-five  years  of  the  seventeenth 
century  than  during  any  other  later  period  of  equal 
length.    Nor  did  the  ecclesiastical  power  confine 
the  exercise  of  its  authority  to  the  poor,  for  no  less 
a  person  than  the  Captain  of  Castle  Bushen  was 
sent  to  St.  German's  prison  for  '*  marrying  without 

*  The  earliest  penalty  recorded  is  in  1695,  when  John 
Christian,  minister  of  Ek.  Maughold,  was  fined  three  shiUingg 
and  fourpenoe  **  for  preaumptuonsly  eating  fflesh  npon  Fryday  " 
(Lib,  Scacc). 

t  Ecclesiastical  Records. 
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asking  Banes  {He)  or  Licence  from  the  Ordinary."  * 
The  most  trivial  o£Eences,  too,  received  their  pnnish- 
ment :  for  instance,  a  man  for  leaning  on  the 
communion-table  was  sent  to  prison  for  three 
days.*  But  the  most  significant  sign  of  the  height 
to  which  ecclesiastical  pretensions  went,  is  a  regu- 
lation passed  at  Convocation,  in  1617,  to  the  effect 
'<  that  no  manner  of  person  shall  traduce  or  obloquie 
or  call  in  question  any  churchwarden  or  sworn  man 
for  any  presentment  they  present  or  set  down  upon 
their  oathes,  upon  payne  of  the  churches  censure  in 
the  highest  degree."  The  Church  officials  were,  in 
fact,  to  be  considered  infallible. 

And  now  we  have  to  return  to  the  disputes  Beformaiion 
between  Church  and  State,  which  continued  not-  d^J^eeto 
withstanding     the     Beformation.      They    centred  mit^^^" 

Churoh  and 

chiefly  round  two  questions — the  claun  of  the  state. 
State  to  decide  appeals  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts, 
and  the  claim  of  the  Church  to  jurisdiction  over  the 
garrison  soldiers.  The  first  question  arose  in  1541, 
when  "  an  enquest  of  the  twenty-four  [Keys]  with 
the  two  Deemsters"  declared  that  the  lord  was 
*'  metropolitan  and  chief  of  Holy  Church,  by  reason 
whereof  the  bishop  shall  not  present  to  any  benefice 


*  Ecdesiastioal  Records.  In  1618,  certain  parishionerB  of 
Lonan  were  sent  to  St.  German's  prison  by  the  yioars-general 
without  being  informed  of  the  charge  against  them.  They 
consequently  appealed  to  the  **  Staff  of  government,"  when 
it  transpired  "that  they  were  one  Sunday  absent  from  Divine 
Service."  {L4h.  Bcaco.)  They  were  thereupon  released  by  the 
civil  power  in  spite  of  Uie  bishop's  protest. 
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within  the  Isle  by  reason  of  any  lapse  of  time."* 
It  next  oame  up  in  1627,  when  Edward  Fletcher, 
the  deputy-governor,  with  the  advice  of  the  deem- 
sters and  the  approbation  of  the  vicars-general, 
stated  that  the  Manx  law  was  in  favour  of  an  appeal 
from  the  spiritual  courts  to  the  Staff  of  government.! 
In  the  following  year,  however.  Lord  Strange,  at  the 
request  of  the  bishop,  ordered  the  civil  officers  not 
to  interfere  with  causes  belonging  to  the  "  spiritual 
government;  "t  and,in  1636,he directed thatnoappeal 
should  thereafter  be  made  to  the  Governor  of  the 
Isle  or  the  temporal  Court "  for  any  cause  depending 
or  determined  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  which  do 
meerly  concern  Government  of  the  Church.*'  I  It 
will  be  seen  that  this  order,  as  Sir  James  Gell  com- 
ments, ''  does  not  affirm  the  jurisdiction  of  York  in 
matters  of  appeal,  nor  direct  that  appeals  should  not 
be  made  to  the  Lord  himself :  it  professes  merely  to 
take  away,  in  certain  cases,  the  right  of  appeal  to 
jurisdictions  inferior  to  the  Lord."  §  This  order,  as 
we  shall  afterwards  see,  was  to  be  a  fruitful  source 
of  dispute,  both  on  account  of  its  ambiguity,  and  also 
because,  not  being  an  Act  of  Tynwald,  it  might  be 
argued  that  it  was  of  no  legal  validity.  The  second 
question  was,  in  1585,  brought  before  Governor  and 
Bishop  Meryck,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
deemsters,  decided  that  ''  the  punishing  of  soldiers, 
or  any  of  the  Lievetenants  ffamilly,  for  criminal 
causes,  doth  not  by  law  belong  to  the  Bishop  or 

*  Eotul.  t  Lib,  Scacc.  |  Statutes,  yol.  i.  p.  85. 

§  Constitution  {Ma/nx  8oc,,  vol.  red.  p.  802). 
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spirituall  jurisdiction."  *  This  question  was,  how- 
ever, again  raised  by  Bishop  Phillips  in  1610,  when 
it  was  laid  before  the  ''officers,  Deemsters,  Vicars- 
generall,  and  twenty-fonr  keyes,"  \  who  referred  to 
the  above  decision  and  confirmed  it.  The  bishop 
contrived,  however,  after  Governor  Ireland's  de- 
parture, to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  the  soldiers  for 
a  time,  but,  as  Lord  Strange  was  against  him  on  this 
point,  he  had  ultimately  to  give  way. 

Among  minor  points  in  dispute  was  that  of  the 
appointment  of  the  sumner-general.  Till  1612,  this 
officer  seems  to  have  been  appointed  by  the  bishop, 
but,  in  that  year,  the  Countess  of  Derby  made  the 
appointment.  The  bishop's  right  to  do  so  was,  how- 
ever, confirmed  by  Lord  Strange  in  1627,  and  re- 
mained undisputed  for  a  century.  The  result,  then, 
as  regards  the  various  points  in  dispute  had  been, 
on  the  whole,  in  favour  of  the  Church,  and  yet,  as 
we  shall  see,  in  1644,  it  was  altogether  subordinated 
to  the  State  by  being  deprived  of  its  bishop. 

The  attitude  of  the  people  to  the  Church  seems,  ^^^l^^ 


Ohn 


tplet 
inrohand 


generally  speaking,  to  have  been  favourable,  though  S^^rowuiai 
the  evidence  as  to  their  spiritual  condition  is  con-  ^^^  ^^' 
flicting.  In  1616,  there  were  some  Puritan  influences 
at  work  among  them,  if  we  may  regard  the  following 
as  significant:  The '' clarke  of  Ek.  Michaell "  refused 
to  "attend  the  minister  in  the  Chancell  where 
Divine  Service  is  usually  redd,"  to  help  him  on  with 
his  "sirplesse,"  or  to  ''read  the  first  lesson,  all 
which  are  offices  usually  belonginge  to  the  clarke. 
*  Lib,  Sectec,  f  EcdesiaBtioal  Becords. 
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Bat  would  have  the  CJommimioii  table  and    the 

Byble  removed  down  into  the  body  of  the  church, 

where  he  hmiBelf  Bayt,  and  there  onlie  he  sayd  he 

woiild  doe  and  execute  these  services."  *    The  next 

account  of  the  attitude  of  the  people  is  derived  from 

Bishop  Parre,  who,  in  a  letter  to  Archbishop  N^e, 

written  in  1639,  states  that  he  found  them  "  cm  St. 

John  Baptist's  day,  in  a  chapel  dedicated  to  that 

Saint,  in  the  practice  of  gross  superstitions,"  t  which 

he  caused  ''  to  be  cried  down,"  t  and  in  the  place  of 

them  "  appointed  Divine  Services  and  Sermons."  t 

By  1643,  according   to   Lord    Derby,   they  were 

declaring  "that  they  would  have  no  bishops;  pay 

no  tithes  to  the  clergy,"  I  and  yet,  in  the  same  year, 

various  questions  between  the  clergy  and  laity,  in 

which  substantial  concessions  had  been  made  to  the 

latter,  were  amicably  settled,  and  both  then,  and  till 

after  the  Bestoration,  tithes  continued  to  be  paid 

ahnost  without  protest.    Moreover,  though  the  laity 

neglected  ''  to  frequent  the  Churches  on  the  apostles' 

and  saints'  festivals,  and  admitted  of  preachings  in 

private  houses  by  strangers,"  §  they  were,  as  a  rule, 

respectful  to  the  clergy  and  those  who  had  offended 

against  the  spiritual  laws  submitted  to  the  severe 

penalties  imposed  upon  them  "  with  all  obedience 

and  marvellous  silence."  || 

Tb«  curiy.  About  the  clergy  we  learn  nothing  till  1634,  when, 

according  to  a  State  Paper  H  endorsed  by  Arch- 

*  Lib.  Seacc.  f  Eodesiaatioal  Records. 

I  Manx  8oc.,  vol.  iii.  p.  12.    See  also  p.  287. 

§  BlmideU  (Manx  8oc.,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  166).       ||  Ibid.,  p.  167. 

U  In  Ecclesicwiical  Beooids,  marked  No.  cclxr.  46. 
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bishop  Land,  all  of  them  ^'  except  two  or  three  " 
were  ''  illiterate  men,  brought  up  in  the  island  in 
secnlar  professions."  And,  in  1639,  Bishop  Parre 
states  that  *'  most  of  the  Ministers  were  of  no  better 
ability  than  to  read  distinctly  divine  service,"  *  that 
^^the  island  was  destitute  of  means  of  learned 
education,"  and  that  *'  because  many  of  them  could 
not  preach,"  *  he  had  introduced  the  Book  of 
Homilies.  But  a  few  years  later  this  evidence  was 
contradicted  by  Blundell,  who  remarks,  ''Their 
ministers  truly  are  not  unlearned.  I  did  not  con- 
vex wth  anyone,  but  that  I  found  him  both  a 
schollar  and  discreet " ;  t  and  this  account  is  con- 
firmed by  Ghaloner,  who  writes,  ''Considering  the 
Ministers  here  are  generally  natives,  and  have  had 
their  whole  education  in  the  Isle,  it  is  marvailous 
to  hear  what  good  Preachers  there  be."  I  As  to  Tb^irinoomeB. 
their  incomes,  "nine  or  ten  of  the  parishes  are 
worth  d64,  one  or  two  £40,  and  the  rest  £20,"  §  and 
"  the  rectory  of  Endreas  (sic)  £60."  §  Under  Lord 
Fairfax,  these  incomes  were  greatly  increased.  || 

Of  the  condition  of  the  fabrics  of  the  churches 
before  the  dissolution  of  Bushen  Abbey  nothing  is 
known,  but  it  was  probably  better  than  it  had  been 
early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  when  there  are 

*  Lettar  to  Archbishop  Neile  in  Ecolesiastioal  Records. 
This  was  probably  the  reason  why  the  seventh  earl  paid  an 
extra  salary  to  two  public  preachers,  one  for  the  garrisons 
and  towns,  and  the  other  for  the  country  churches.  The 
same  arrangement  was  continued  by  Fairfax  (JM.  Scace,), 

t  Manx  Soc.f  vol.  xxvii.  p.  167.  J  IHd.,  vol.  x.  p.  18. 

§  State  Paper  ahready  quoted.  ||  See  p.  867. 
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entries  in  the  Becords  which  tend  to  show  that  they 
were  little  better  than  bams,  and  in  a  miserable 
state  of  repair. 

Tb«  bishops.  The  first  bishop  after  the  Beformation,  of  \?7hom 
we  know  anything  worth  recording,  is  John  Meryck 
(157&-1699),  who  affords  a  welcome  contrast  to  his 
immediate  predecessors,  since  he  visited  his  diocese 

johBMeryok.  occasionally.  In  a  letter  to  Lord  Borghley,  he 
writes :  *'  I  came  last  somer  to  Wales,  having  byn 
the  yere  affore  in  Man,  as  I  am  comonly  between 
boath  not  of  my  one  choise  and  wyll,  butt  things  are 
so ;  .  .  .  nether  hath  any  bisshopp  my  predecessor 
byn  otherwyse."*  He  was  governor  as  well  as 
bishop,  and,  as  he  used  his  authority  to  advocate 
the  election  of  the  House  of  Keys,  "by  the  whole 
consent  of  the  country,"  instead  of,  as  for  some 
time  previously,  by  the  governor's  nomination,  he 
was  probably  very  popular.! 

johnPhiuipo.  The  next  bishop,  John  Phillips  (1605-1633),  had 
been  archdeacon  since  1587, 1  and  he  continued  to  hold 
that  office  as  well  as  the  bishopric.  We  have  aheady 
seen  how  strenuously  he  upheld  the  rights  of  the 
Church  at  a  time  when  the  Puritans  and  their 
principles  were  rapidly  becoming  more  powerful. 
There  is  no  precisely  contemporary  account  of  him, 
but  Chaloner,  who  wrote  twenty-five  years  after  his 

*  Lansdowne  MSS.  (Mtrnx  8oc,,  vol.  iz.  p.  74). 

t  Lib,  Ca/nceU,,  1681.  See  also  Mcmx  8oc.,  voL  zxzL 
p.  67. 

I  It  is  recorded  in  1596  that  he  complained  of  a  portion  of 
his  turbary  being  taken  away  from  him,  and,  on  reference  of 
the  question  to  a  jury,  it  was  restored  to  him  (L4b.  Scacc). 
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death,  and  must  have  been  acquainted  with  those 
who  knew  him,  speaks  of  him  as  a  ''  singularly 
lieamed,  Hospitable,  Painfull  and  Pious  Prelate  .  .  . 
who  out  of  zeal  to  the  propagating  of  the  Gospel, 
attained  the  Manks  Tongue  "  so  that  he  was  able 
to  preach  in  it.  * 

Not  only  did  he  preach  in  Manx,  but  he  made  a 
most  important  contribution  to  the  needs  of  the 
Church  by  translating  the  Prayer  Book  into  that 
language.-!-  Bishop  Phillip's  Manx  orthography  is 
more  phonetic  than  that  of  the  Prayer  Book  of  1765, 
and  the  language  is  more  direct  and  simple,  avoiding 
the  periphrases,  circumlocutions,  and  many  of  the 
corruptions  which  abound  in  the  latter.  The 
chief  divergence  between  the  two  translations, 
as  far  as  actual  words  are  concerned,  is  in  the 
particles,  which  are,  of  course,  very  important  in 
fixing  the  idiomatic  character  of  the  composition. 
But,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  literary  merits 
of  Phillips's  translation,  it  remains  a  monument  of 
painstaking  work. 

To  form  a  just  estimate  of  Bishop  Phillips  from 
"^he  scanty  material  we  have  been  able  to  accumulate 
is  scarcely  possible.  But  it  is  at  least  clear  that  he 
was  a  strong  and  zealous  upholder  of  the  Church 
and  her  rights,  and  that,  though  he  had  other 
appointments,!  he  did  not  neglect  his  diocese.     The 

*  Ma/nx  8oc.t  vol.  x.,  pp.  9  and  16. 

t  Completed  in  1610,  but  not  published  till  1896.  (See  Ma/nx 
Soc.f  vols,  xxzii.  and  zzziii.) 

I  He  was  Archdeacon  of  CleTeland,  and  held  two  English 
livings. 
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mere  fact  of  his  having  mastered  the  Manx  language, 
and  of  his  having  translated  the  Prayer  Book  into 
that  language,  shows  that  the  welfare  of  his  Manx 
flock  was  dear  to  him.  In  fact,  in  every  aspect  in 
which  we  are  able  to  view  him,  he  stands  con- 
spicuously superior  to  most  of  his  successors  as  well 
as  his  predecessors,  and  would  seem  worthy  of  a 
reputation  not  much  inferior  to  those  of  Wilson, 
Barrow,  and  Hildesley,  and  the  less  known,  but 
probably  equally  able  bishops,  Simon,  Mark,  and 
Donkan.  He  died  at  Bishop's  Court,  and  was  buried 
in  St.  German's  cathedral. 
iDeonraof  the  As  to  the  iucome  of  the  bishops.  Bishop  Meryck 
states  that  it  was  only  eighty  pounds  annually,  out  of 
which  he  had  to  pay  travelling  expenses.*  In  another 
letter  he  estimates  that  his  income  scarcely  ever 
exceeded  £100,  and  that  out  of  this  he  "  should  have 
assigned  some  portion  towards  the  repairs  of  the  build- 
ings, and  something  also  to  him  who  presides  over  the 
law  courts  (as  never  a  penny  is  paid  by  the  people  to 
the  judge  or  the  functionaries),  the  remainder  .  .  . 
is  thought  there  sufficiently  magnificent  in  relation 
to  the  other  revenues  of  the  island."  f 

The  State  Paper  I  already  referred  to  informs  us 
that,  in  1635,  the  money  value  of  the  bishopric  was 
estimated  at  £140;  and  in  the  Civil  Records,  in 
1645,§  the  rents  are  estimated  at  £116,  together 
with  "  customes,"  commutable  to  £2,  or  rather  less, 

*  Lansdowne  MSS.  (Manx  8oe,^  vol.  ix.  p.  74). 

t  Cott.  MSS.  (Ibid,,  vol.  iv.  pp.  97-«). 

X  No.  cdzv.  45.  §  Lib,  Scace. 
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in  money,  but  usually  paid  in  kind.*  Proof  of  the 
inadequacy  of  this  income  to  induce  the  bishops  to 
reside  in  the  island,  is  afforded  by  a  letter  of  Earl 
James's  in  which  he  tells  his  son  that,  if  he  allowed 
the  bishopric  to  be  leased,  as  had  been  the  usual 
practice,  "  he  would  find  few  worthy  men  desirous  SJn^giaenoe. 
of  the  place,"  t  because  it  would  be  worth  so  little, 
and  that,  if  he  appointed  men  already  beneficed  in 
England,  as  was  also  the  usual  practice,  "  they  will 
seldom  live  in  the  isle."  t 

And  now  the  Manx  Church  was  to  be  without  a 
bishop  for  nearly  seventeen  years,  the  episcopal  office 
being  exercised  by  Earl  James  and  the  succeeding 
civil  rulers  of  Man.  Perhaps  one  reason  why  the  2Se  £1^ 
earl  abstained  from  appointing  a  bishop  was  his  fe^^ee^ 
need  of  the  revenues  of  the  bishopric  for  paying 
military  expenses.  This  view  receives  confirma- 
tion from  a  document  in  the  Civil  Becords,  dated 
1645,  giving  ''  a  particular  account  of  the  Bents 
forth  of  the  Bishop's  spiritualtyes,"  which  shows 
that  these  rents  were  chiefly  spent  upon  the  Lord's 
household,  the  remainder,  together  with  the 
**  customes,"  t  going  to  the  garrisons.  But  another 
reason  for  not  appointing  seems  to  have  been  that 
he  did  not  intend  to  do  so  till  the  leases  expired.  § 

*  Lih.  SccLcc,  The  hoon-da/yB^  or  days  of  free  labour,  and 
"  carriages  "  were  not  included  in  this  amount, 
f  Derby  (Ma/nx  Soc^  vol.  iii.  pp.  18, 19).  |  Lib,  Soacc, 
§  Derby  {Mtmx  Soc,^  vol.  iii.  p.  18).  Blundell  (Mcmx  8oc,^ 
vol.  xxvii.  p.  48)  states  that  he  bestowed  the  bishop's  revenue 
on  the  clergy,  and  on  maintaining  four  free  schools,  but 
this  cannot  be  maintained  in  opposition  to  the  Becords.  A 
curious,  and   indeed   it   would   seem    most   unlikely,   piece 
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However  this  may  have  been,  we  find  the  earl 
superintending  Church  as  well  as  State  till  he  left 
the  island  in  1651.* 
wua^f  About  this  period,  too,  he  entertained  the  idea  of 

eontempuiod.  establishing  an  insular  "university"  or  college,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  letter  to  his  son 
Charles  :  "  I  had  a  design,  and  God  may  enable  me, 
to  set  up  an  university,  without  much  charge  (as 
I  have  contrived  it),  which  may  much  oblige  the 
nations  round  about  us.  It  may  get  friends  into  the 
country,  and  enrich  this  land."  t  But  this  design 
was  not  to  be  carried  out  for  nearly  two  centuries. 

of  ooniemporary  evidence  gives  yet  another  aspect  of  this 
question :  ^*  I  doe  finde  likewise  .  •  .  that  the  King  hath  been 
tampering  with  the  Archbishop  of  Yorke,  for  settling  of  the 
Bishopricke  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  which  the  Earl  of  Derby  is 
resolved  never  to  suffer."  Letter  of  Sir  John  Meldnun  to 
Lords  Committee,  *«  S.  P.  Dom.  Interreg.,"  No.  12,  fd.  18, 
f  Nov.  21,  1644,  Chetham  Soe.^  vol.  Ixvi.  p.  oziz).    The  writer 

of  the  Memoirs  of  Earl  James  thereupon  conjectures  that  he 
"seized  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  into  his  own  hands,  to 
prevent  the  bishop  and  dergy  being  deprived  of  the  regulation 
of  their  own  ecdesiastical  afiG^irs"  {Chetham  Soe,^  Ibid., 
p.  cxlv). 

"^  Lib.  8c€u:c.  Thus,  in  1644,  a  dispute  having  arisen  between 
Sir  Patrick  Thompson  and  Sir  Thomas  Harrison, "  touching  the 
right  to  the  vicarage  of  Ek.  Braddon,"  he  decided  it  in  favour 
of  the  former;  and  "the  chappell  of  Douglas"  being  "un- 
furnished of  a  preaching  minister,*'  he  ordained  that  ^0  per 
annum  "  be  duly  paid  unto  Sir  Tho :  Harrison  for  preaching 
upon  Sundaies  in  the  said  Chappell  out  of  the  revenues  of  the 
Bpricke."  It  should  be  observed  that  the  title  "  Sir  '*  given  to 
Thompson,  Harrison,  and  others,  is  equivalent  to  the  modem 
dominus  given  to  University  B.A.'s,  but  it  seems  formerly  to 
have  been  given  to  vicars  and  curates,  whether  they  had  taken 
that  degree  or  not,  rectors  being  styled  "  Mr.,*'  the  shortened 
form  of  magister  {vide  Shakespeare,  "Sir  Oliver  Martezt,  a 
vicar  ").  f  Derby  {Manx  Soc,  vdL  ilL  p.  19). 
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The  substitution  of  Lord  Fairfax  for  Lord  Derby*  p»irfM 

''       beoomes  Lord 

made  singularly  little  difference  to  the  Manx  Church,  of  mah. 
There  was  no  bishop,  but  there  had  been  already  a 
vacancy  in  this  office  for  seven  years ;  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  ceased  to  be  used ;  a  court  called 
"  the  Wills  or  Willers  Court,"  constituted  of  civil 
magistrates,  took  the  place  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Court  for  the  probate  of  wills ;  and  the  punishment 
of  offences  against  Church  discipline  was  ad- 
ministered by  the  deemsters  instead  of  the  vicars- 
general;  while  for  the  chapter-quests  were  substi-  ^^^^^ 
tuted  four  men  in  each  parish  nominated  by  the 
governor  and  officers.!  The  parish  clergy,  indeed, 
benefited  by  the  change,  because  part  of  the  bishop's 
income  was  used  ''for  the  better  encouragement 
and  support  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Gospel,"  X  who, 
according  to  Blundell,  received  at  least  £60  each.§ 

The  interests  of  the  clergy  were,  in  other  respects, 
well  looked  after.  Thus,  when,  in  1659,  the  officers 
of  the  castles  quartered  soldiers  upon  them,  the 
governor,  Chaloner,  declared  that  they  "  always  have 
been  and  should  continue  to  be  exempt "  from  this 
service;  and,  in  1668,  he  ordered  that  "Sir  Hugh 
Cannell "    should  have  an  increase  of  j£14  to  his 

*  All  notices  aboub  Church  matters  at  this  time  (1651-60)  are 
found  in  the  Civil  Records. 

t  A  Bill  to  abolish  the  Church  courts  which  declared  that 
"Secular  and  Civill  imployment"  was  a  '* burden  and  great 
hindrance  to  such  as  are  to  serve  for  higher  purposes  **  is  in 
the  Bolls  ofOice,  but  we  do  not  know  whether  it  became  law  or 
not. 

\  Chaloner  {Momx  8oc,,  vol.  x.  p.  18). 

§  Mcmx  8oo.,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  167. 
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income,  as  being  ''  one  of  the  first  preachers  in  this 
isle,  and  the  first  that  taught  the  Manks  to  read  the 
Scriptures  in  the  Manks  tongue."  *  And  it  is  dear, 
from  the  large  proportion  of  the  parishes  which  had 
the  same  clergymen  just  before  the  Bestoration  and 
just  after  it,  that  the  clergy  conformed  to  the  new 
state  of  things  without  difficulty. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  bishop's  income  was 
used  "for  the  maintaining  of  Free-Schooles,  i.e.,  at 
Castletown,  Peel,  Douglas,  and  Bamsey."  t      The 
governors,  who  lived  at  Bishop's  Court,  succeeded 
to  Earl  James's  control  of  ecclesiastical  arrange- 
ments, and  they  seem  to  have  administered   the 
discipline  of  the  Church  in  a  thorough  and  satis- 
factory manner.    Thus,  we  find  that  four  men  in 
each  parish,!  the  captain  of  the  parish  invariably 
being  one,  had  instructions  to  prevent  such  as — (1) 
"  profane  or  break  the  Sabaoth  in  absentinge  him 
or  herselfe  from  the  publike  worshipp  of  God,  by 
loyteringe  or  using  vaine  sports  and  games " ;  (2) 
"make  or  cause  anie  disorder  or   tribulation    at 
sermon  or  prayer  time,  or  that  doe  quarrell  or  make 
anie  tumult  on  the  Sabaoth  day  "  ;  (3)  "  doe  curse, 
swear,  or  otherwise  blaspheme  or  take  the  name  of 
Gk)d  in  vayne  " ;  (4)  "  go  about  to  doe  anie  maner 
of  worke,  business,  or  labour  on  the  Sabaoth  day 
.   .  .  workes    of    charitie    and    necessitie    always 

*  Lib,  8cacc. 

f  Chaloner  (Afonx  iSfoc,  vol.  x.  p.  18). 

X  These  men  also  presented  civil  offences,  and  seem  to  iiAve 
been  of  a  better  class  than  the  chnrchwardens  and  chapter- 
quests  were  usually  composed  of. 
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excepted  " ;  (5)  **  frequent  taverns,  or  ayle  houses  on 
theSabaothday."* 

The  churchwardens,  instead  of  being  elected  by  Thechuroh- 
the  parishioners  at  the  Easter  vestry,  and  sworn  in  tt»eir  duties. 
at  the  Chapter  Court,  were  "  chosen  by  the  minister 
of  the  parish  and  the  ould  churchwardens,  within 
six  dayes  after  the  Michahnas  courts,"*  and  were 
sworn  in  by  the  deemsters.  Their  oath  was  ahnost 
identical  in  terms  to  that  previously  given,  but  with 
the  following  additions :  They  were  to  present  their 
parson, ''  if  it  be  apprehended  that  he  preach  not 
sound  doctrin;  if  his  life  and  conversation  be  not 

*  Lib.  Seaec.  In  1662,  Bills  were  drawn  for  enforcing  **  the 
stiiot  observation  of  the  Sabbath  "  and  against  drunkenness  and 
swearing  and  onrsing.  The  first  of  these  ordered  that  aU  house- 
holders were  to  go  with  their  children  and  servants  to  attend 
"  the  hearing  of  God's  Word  preached  thrice  every  Lord's  day  " 
under  forfeit  of  paying  one  shilling  for  every  servant  or  child 
absent  and  two  shillings  for  each  householder.  No  wares  or 
merchandize  were  to  be  publidy  displayed,  and  no  persons  were 
to  *'  travel,  or  do  any  worldly  labours  whatever  on  that  day,  or 
to  use,  exercise,  keep,  maintaine,  or  be  present  at  any  sports  for 
pleasure  or  pastime,  as  wakes,  feasts,  church-ales,  dancings," 
&c.,  under  a  penalty  of  ten  shillings ;  and  the  second  declared 
against  drunkenness,  imposing,  as  a  penalty  for  it,  a  fine  of  five 
shillings,  or,  in  default  of  payment,  three  hours  in  the  stocks. 
The  penalties  it  inflicted  for  swearing  were  very  heavy.  A 
yeoman  having  to  pay  8s.  4d.  for  the  first  offence,  6s.  8d.  for  the 
second,  10s.  for  the  third  to  the  sixth,  and  for  the  seventh,  "  a 
publique  whipping  in  the  market  place  and  imprisonment  for 
three  months,"  while  '*  he  that  writes  himself  or  is  written  or 
stiled  gentleman  '*  got  6s.  8d.  for  the  first  offence,  18s.  4d.  for 
the  second,  20s.  for  the  third  to  the  sixth,  and  for  a  seventh 
was  imprisoned  for  three  months  and  disabled  from  holding  any 
office.  These  Bills  were  found  among  some  loose  papers  at  the 
Bolls  Office.  It  is  not  known  whether  they  became  law  or  not. 
They  are  not  in  the  Statute  Book. 

VOL.  I.  25 
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agreable  to  his  doctrin/*  and  "  if  he  suffer  beeie  or 
ayle  or  wine  to  be  sold  in  his  house ;  "  and  they  were 
also  instructed  "  every  Sabaoth  or  Lords  day  both 
forenoon  and  aftemoone  at  the  time  of  publique 
worship  "  to  ''  goe  ...  to  such  ayle-houses  or  places 
where  any  persons  are  drinking  at  seruice  time,  or 
any  way  neglecting  the  same  [i,e.y  the  service],  and 
to  present  them."  * 

Both  the  churchwardens  and  the  four  men  from 
each  parish  were  to  make  their  presentments  '*  at  the 
two  Sheading  Courts  in  euery  year,  or  the  two  Head 
Court  days  at  the  furthest  .  .  .  unto  the  Grouemor 
and  ofi&cers  at  the  temporall  court."  * 
Orderly  We  find  the  governors  ordering  that  no  "  Minister 

respecuDg 

^u^iiitnod  ^^  *^®  ^^^®'"  ^^  "stranger"  should  be  allowed  to 
^vmon.  officiate  in  the  churches  or  chapels  without  special 
leave  from  the  ministers  of  the  said  churches  or 
chapels;  that  no  one  not  in  Holy  Orders  was  to 
officiate  on  any  pretence  whatever,  and  that  no  one 
was  to  be  admitted  to  the  Holy  Gonmiunion  without 
a  certificate  from  the  minister  and  churchwardens  of 
his,  or  her,  parish.  They  also  issued  directions  for 
the  examination  of  candidates  for  Holy  Orders  and 
granted  commissions  to  three  ministers  selected  by 
them  to  examine  candidates  for  Holy  Orders  and  to 
ordain  those  who  gave  sufficient  evidence  of  their 
competency.! 

*  Lib,  Seacc.  A  Bill  for  **BemoTing  Church  Scandals" 
also  dealt  with  these  questions,  ordering  the  deigy  to  preach 
twice  each  Sabbath  and  forbidding  them  to  sell  beer  or  ale 
(Loose  Papers.    Bolls  Office). 

f  For  full  particulars  see  8odor  and  Man,  pp.  149-^2. 
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Other  matters  connected  with  the  Church  also 
received  carefnl  attention.  The  tithes  were  collected 
as  strictly  as  ever,  some  who  tried  to  evade  the  tithe 
on  honey,  for  instance,  being  promptly  ordered  to 
pay  it ;  and,  if  we  may  judge  from  various  enact- 
ments in  the  Becords,  the  fabrics  *  of  the  churches 
were  not  allowed  to  fall  into  decay.  In  1667,  for 
instance,  the  Council  and  Keys  ordained  that  ''  the 
assessment  for  the  reparacon  of  the  churches  in  this 
Isle  .  .  .  ought  to  be  made  on  the  ffarmers  of  the 
quarter-lands  according  to  their  respective  rents  and 
upon  all  intack  boulders,  cottage  boulders.  Trades- 
men and  Townes  inhabitants  according  to  their 
abillityes,  and  this  to  bee  made  and  levyed  by  the 
church- wardens  for  the  tyme  being  in  eachyeare  " ;  t 
and,  in  1660,  a  decree  of  the  governor  did  away  with 
the  ancient  method  of  making  up  the  "  church-yard 
hedge  "  by  the  owner  of  each  treen,  J  which  had  been 
generally  neglected,  and  ordered  that  the  church- 
wardens should  pay  for  its  repair  out  of  the  Church 
assessment.  §  0;ie  result  of  the  administration  of 
the  Manx  Church  between  1651  and  1660  was, 
according  to  Chaloner,  that  the  people  ''bore  a  great 
esteem  and  reverence  to  the  Publique  Worship  of 
God ;  which  they  testifie  by  their  seldom  absenting 
themselves  from  Church " ;  ||    while,  on  the  other 

*  In  1655,  Castletown  chapel  was  repaired  by  assessment  on 
the  people  by  order  of  the  governor  and  officers. 

f  Lib.  8cacc. 

X  See  Ballaugh  Register,  1600,  quoted  in  Mcmx  Names, 
p.  162.     There  are,  on  an  average,  ten  treens  in  each  parish. 

§  Lib.  Scacc,  1660.  ||  Mcmx  8oc.y  vol.  x.  p.  11, 
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hand,  Bishop  Barrow  gives  a  deplorable  account  of 
the  religious  condition  of  the  people  in  1663,^  and 
Bishop  Wilson  testifies  that  the  Manx  Church  had 
"  during  the  Great  Rebellion  suffered  in  her  doctrine, 
discipline,  and  worship."  t 

*  See  pp.  468-4.  t  Quoted  by  Keble,  p.  62. 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE  LAST  STAKLEYS  AND  THEIB  SUCCESSOBS 

THOUGH  the  year  1660  does  not  mark  such  a  chanotorof 
ihe  period 
distinot  epoch  in  Manx  history  as  1405  or  1765»  leeo-nes. 

yet  it  is  the  beginning  of  a  period  daring  which  the 

people  were  almost  constantly  in  collision  with  their 

Stanley  rulers,  and,  in  this  respect  at  least,  it  affords 

a  contrast  to  the  preceding  period,  when,  except  for 

a  few  years  between  1422  and  1430,  and  1642  and 

1651,  passive  obedience  seems  to  have  been  the  all 

but  invariable  role. 

The  restoration  of  the  Stanley  government  caused  ^^^^^^^^ 

as  httle  friction  and  alteration  as  its  temporary  cessa-  JJSSmpiuhed 

tion  had  done  eight  and  a  half  years  before.    The  ****^*^- 

first  act  of  the  new  lord,  Charles  (6.  1628,  d.  1672), 

eldest  son  of  the  seventh  earl,  was  the  nomination,  charieBthe 

eighth  earl 

on  the  13th  of  July,  1660,  of  nine  commissioners 
to  whom  he  gave  power  and  authority  to  settle  the 
affairs  of  the  island, ''  due  regard  being  had  to  the 
right  of  the  inhabitants."*  The  great  object  to 
which  Earl  Charles's  efforts  were  directed  in  the 

*  Lib.  Irot.y  1060.    Gell  (Ma/nx  8oc.y  vol.  xii.  pp.  89-90). 

375 
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rebelaofiea. 


IWamDkoiu 


Isarrattedby 
the  earl's 
ordm. 


early  years  of  his  rale  was  the  bringing  to  pnnish- 
ment  of  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  rebellion  of 
1651.    At  the  time  of  his  assumption  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  chief  colprit,  William  Christian  {IlUam 
Dhone)f  was  not  on  the  island,  having,  according  to 
the  account  he  is  alleged  to  have  given  in  his  dying 
speech,  gone  *'  to  London,  with  many  others  to  have 
a  sight  of  "  *  his  gracious  king.    While  there  he  was 
arrested  for  a  debt  of  £20,000,  t  and,  being  unable  to 
obtain  bail,  was  kept  in  the  Fleet  prison  for  nearly  a 
year.    In  September,  1661,  he  ventured  to  return  to 
Man,  having  been  advised  that  the  Act  of  Indemnity 
secured  him  against   all  the  consequences  of  his 
actions  in  1651.     Unfortunately  his  advisers  had 
failed  to  take  into  account  the  fact  that  his  offences 
were  not  against  the  English  Grown,  but  against  the 
Lord  of  Man,  who  had  no  disposition  to  allow  the 
vnrongs  of  his  family  to  remain  unavenged.     For 
some  reason,  however,   the    earl  did  not  proceed 
against  Christian  till  the  13th  of  September,  1662, 
when  he  issued  a  mandate  "  to  all  his  Officers  both 
Civill  and  Military,"  t  to  bring  him  to  account  "  for 
all  his  illegall  actions  and  Bebellions  on  or  before  the 
yeare  of  our  Lord  1651."  t     Christian  was  at  once 
arrested,  and  a  series  of  depositions  concerning  the 


*  "Manx  Bebellion*'  (MaTuc  £foc«,  vol.  xzvi.  p.  87,  Dying 
Speech). 

t  It  is  not  known  whether  the  money  he  is  said  to  have 
emhezzled  when  receiver  formed  part  of  this. 

I  *'ManxBehellion'*(Afana;fifoc.,yol.xxvi.p.  2).  This  volume 
contains  fuU  particulars  of  these  depositions,  which  were  taken 
during  the  months  of  October  and  November,  1662. 
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events  of  1651,  in  which  he  was  implicated,  were 
taken.*    These  depositions  included  the  evidence  of  ^^'Sm. 
Hobert  Norris  that  Christian  was  "the  chiefe  actor" 
in  the  "  risinge/'  t  and  of  Hugh  Moore  that  he  had 
shown  him  a  formal  docxunent,  signed  by  Major 
Fox  as  the  representative  of  the  Parliament,  which 
empowered   him   (Christian)   to  e£fect  a  rising   in 
favour  of  the  Commonwealth.    Hugh  Moor's  testi- 
mony, if  trustworthy,  is  amply  sufficient  to  establish 
Christian's  treason  against  his  lord.    This  evidence, 
with  the  rest,  was,  on  the  13th  of  November,  laid 
before  the  Keys  for  their  opinion  as  to  whether  or 
not  it  disclosed  a  case  of  treason  on  which  the 
prisoner  ought  to  be  tried,  or  whether  he  could  be 
sentenced  "without  quest,"  that  is,  without  trial 
by  jury,  as  was  probably  not  infrequently  done  in 
former  times  in  cases  of  treason.    The  House  decided  His  trial, 
that  the  case  fell  within  the  compass  of  the  Statute 
of  1422,  t  but  advised  that  the  prisoner  should  be 
tried  by  jury.§     The  indicting  jury,  consisting  of  six 
persons,  was  then  charged.    Its  members  were  all 
of  humble  rank,  and  it  was  afterwards  affirmed  that 
three  of  them  were  dependents  of  the  Earl  of  Derby 
and  too  ignorant  of  English  to  understand  the  plead- 
ings submitted  to  them.||     This  jury  returned  a  ver- 

*  "  Manx  Rebellion'*  {Mcmx  8oo,,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  2). 
t  Ibid.t  voL  xxvi.  p.  9. 

I  To  the  effeot  that  a  trcdtor  might  be  sentenced  without 
quest  *'to  be  drawne  with  Horses,  and  after,  hanged  and 
headed  '*  {Statutes^  vol.  i.  p.  9). 

§  "  Manx  Bebellion  "  (Mamt  8oc,,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  27). 

II  Petition  of  :Ewan  Christian  ("  S.  P.  Dom.  Ghas.  11./' 
vol.  Ixvii.  No.  150,  Mcmx  Boc,^  vol.  xxvi.  p.  46). 
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diet  of  guilty ;  bat,  if  we  may  accept  the  testimony 
of  Christian's  dying  speech,  it  would  appear  that  its 
members  only  came  to  this  decision  when  ''prompted 
and  threatened,"  *  after  having  twice  found  that  the 
object  of  the  rising  in  which  Christian  had  been  con- 
cerned was  not  treason  against  the  House  of  Derby, 
but  merely  "  to  present  grievances  to  the  countess."  * 
On  the  26th  of  November,  the  Court  of  General  Gaol 
Delivery  was  held,  when  Christian  "  refused  to  come 
to  abide  the  law."  t  The  deputy-governor,  Henry 
Nowell,  then  asked  the  deemster,  Norris,!  what, 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  island,  should  be  done 
in  the  case  of  a  prisoner  refusing  to  plead.  The 
deemster  applied  for  advice  to  the  Keys,  who  declared 
that ''  the  Law  in  this  case  §  deems  such  a  person  to 
be  in  the  mercy  of  the  Lord  for  life  and  goods."  , 
The  report  was  not,  however,  signed  by  all  the 
members  of  the  House,  and,  in  order  to  secure 
unanimity,  the  earl  commanded  that  seven  of  the 
Keys  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  rising  of  1651 

*  "  Manx  Rebellion"  {Manx  8oc,,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  36). 
t  Ihid.,  p.  29. 

I  The  other  deemster,  John  Christian,  William's  brother, 
with  his  (John's)  son,  Edward,  who  acted  as  his  deputy,  seeing 
that  the  prisoner's  fate  was  praotically  decided,  had  already 
sailed  to  England  to  implore  the  king  to  exercise  his  authority 
to  save  him. 

§  J.0.,  in  the  case  of  refusing  to  plead. 

II  "Manx  Rebellion"  (Ma/nx  Soc.yoI  xxvi.  p.  80).  Ghzistian 
ms^e  a  fatal  mistake  in  refusing  to  plead,  for  he  consequently 
subjected  himself  to  the  same  punishment  as  if  he  had  pleaded 
guilty,  or  had  been  found  guilty  by  a  jury,  and  therefore  in  the 
two  so-called  trials  no  evidence  was  taken  for  him,  so  that  he 
was  virtually  condenmed  without  trial. 
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Bhoald  be  dismissed,  and  their  places  filled  by 
persons  of  his  own  selection.  The  question  was,  on 
the  29th  of  December,  again  submitted  to  the  Court 
thus  reconstituted,  which  unanimously  confirmed  its 
former  decision.*  On  the  31st  of  December,  the  seniwioeof 
deputy-governor  ordered  the  deemsters  to  pronounce  iwononnoed. 
sentence,  stating,  at  the  same  time,  that  upon  the 
"  earnest  peticSbn  "  +  of  the  prisoner's  wife,  and  in 
**  consideracon  of  her  very  disconsolate  condition,"  t 
he  thought  fit  to  commute  the  usual  punishment  for 
treason,  i.e.,  that  of  hanging,  drawing,  and  quarter- 
ing, and  to  order  that  he  be  ''  shot  to  death,  that 
thereupon  his  liffe  may  depart  from  his  bodie.'*  f 
This  sentence  was  carried  out  on  the  2nd  of  January, 

*  Excepting  in  the  two  points  already  noted  (the  special  man- 
date for  prosecution  against  Christian  by  name,  and  the  sum- 
mary removal  of  the  seven  Keys),  the  procedure  in  Christian's 
case  seems  to  have  been  according  to  law.  It  is,  however,  diffi- 
cult to  understand  why  he  was  not  brought  into  Court  and 
required  to  plead  guilty  or  not  guilty  at  the  bar.  If  he  had  then 
refused  to  plead,  or  stood  mute,  his  conduct  not  being  caused 
by  the  act  of  God,  by  the  old  law  he  would,  undoubtedly,  have 
been  deemed  guilty.  Christian's  refusal  to  appear  or  plead 
given  in  prison  was  thus  considered  the  same  as  if  it  had  been 
made  at  the  bar  of  the  Court.  This  may  have  been  correct 
according  to  the  procedure  in  those  days,  but  now  a  prisoner  is 
obliged  to  attend  at  the  bar.  Assuming,  therefore,  that  his 
refusal  to  plead  made  in  prison  was  as  valid  as  if  made  at  the 
bar  of  the  Court,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  legality  of  his 
conviction.  It  seems  certain  that  if  there  had  been  a  material 
flaw  in  the  trial  in  this  particular,  it  would  have  been  made  a 
point  of  before  the  Privy  Council,  but  we  do  not  hear  of  any- 
thing of  this  kind  (opinion  of  Sir  James  Gell,  Attorney- 
General). 

f  *'  Manx  Rebellion  "  (Manx  8oc,t  vol.  xxvi.  p.  84). 
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166d»  at  Hango  Hill.  An  entry  relating  to  the  exe- 
cution in  the  Parish  Register  of  Malew  states  that 
Christian  ''died  most  penitently  and  most  ccun- 
gioosly,  made  a  good  end,  prayed  earnestly,  made  an 
JJ*^™JJJ'»  excellent  speech,  and  next  day  was  buried  in  the 
"«»•*«»•  Chancel  of  Kirk  Malew."  *  A  broadside,  purpcnidiig 
to  be  a  copy  of  the  speech  referred  to,  was  printed 
in  1776.  According  to  this  document,  which,  whether 
authentic  or  not,  is  eloquent  and  dignified  in  style, 
and  contains  nothing  inconsistent  with  any  known 
facts,  he  protested  against  the  charge  of  treaaoD 
brought  against  him  by  "  a  prompted  and  threatened 
jury,"  and  "  a  pretended  Court  of  Justice,"  of  which 
the  greater  part  were  ''  by  no  means  qualified."  ^ 
He  appealed  to  those  present  to  bear  witness  how 
unjust  this  accusation  was,  and,  he  reminded 
them  that  ''the  rising  of  the  people"  in  which 
he  afterwards  came  to  be  engaged  "did  not  at 
all,  or  in  the  least  degree,  intend  the  prejudice 
or  ruin"  of  the  Derby  family. t  During  Christian's 
imprisonment  in  Castle  Bushen  he  had  addressed 
a  petition  to  the  Eang  in  Council,  pleading  that 
the  proceedings  taken  against  him  by  the  Earl  of 
Derby  were  a  violation  of  the  Act  of  Indemnity, 
and  praying  that  his  case  might  be  heard  before  the 
Council,  t  His  petition  did  not  reach  London  till  a 
week  after  the  execution.  In  ignorance  of  this  event, 
orders  were  sent  to  Lord  Derby  to  produce  his 

*  Ma/nsBNote  Booh,  vol.  ii.  pp.  65-6. 

f  *'  Manx  Rebellion*'  (Manx  Soc,  vol.  xzvi.  p.  86). 

J  Ibid.,  pp.  41-2. 
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prisoner.    Two  of    Christian's    sons,  George    and 

IB  wan,  then  presented  petitions  for  redress,  and,  after 

some  delay,  the  earl,  the  deemsters,  and  three  other 

members  of  the  court  which  had  tried  him,  were 

brought  before  the  King  in  Council,  who  decided  that 

''  the  Act  of  General  Pardon  and  Indemnity  did  and 

ought  to  be  understood  to  extend  to  the  Isle  of 

Man."*    The  Privy  Council  furthermore  ordered  JJJJJJf^'^^e* 

that  "  intire  restitution  '*  t  be  made  of  Christian's  *^^- 

estate,  and  **  to  the  end  the  guilt  of  that  Bloud, 

which  hath  been  unjustly  spilt,  may  in  some  sort 

be  expiated,"  |  the  deemsters  "  who  decreed  this 

violent    death"    should  remain   prisoners   in    the 

King's  Bench  "  to  receive  condign  punishment,"  I 

while  the  others  who  had  been  summoned  were 

discharged  upon   giving  security  to  appear  when 

called  upon.  § 

*  '*  Manx  Bebellion  "  {Manx  Soc.^  vol.  xxvi.  p.  66).  This 
decision  is  difficult  to  understand,  *f or  "  The  Act  of  Indemnity 
applied  to  Treasons,  etc.,  committed  by  virtue  or  colour  of  the 
authority  of  the  existing  Government  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  cmd  the  Dominioru  a/nd  Territories  thereto  belonging; 
and  the  Isle  of  Man  is  no  ^  a  Dominion  or  Territory  belonging 
to  England,  though  it  is  a  Dominion  of  the  Crown  of  England  " ; 
also, "  The  Treasons,  etc.,  referred  to,  must  be  considered  as 
against  the  Grown  of  England.  Persons  in  the  Isle  of  Man, 
might  be  guilty  of  Treason  against  the  Lord  of  the  Island  inde- 
pendently of  the  Grown  of  England.  If  Ghristian  was  guilty 
at  all,  the  charge  against  him  was  Treason  against  the  Lord  of 
the  Island,  not  against  the  King  of  England  "  (Gumming,  The 
Oreat  Stanley,  p.  2d9.    Opinion  of  Sir  James  GeU). 

f  "Manx  Bebellion  *'  (Manx  jSfoc,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  66). 

I  Ibid.,  p.  66. 

§  A  printed  *'  Broadside,"  without  date,  entitled  "  The  Earl 
of  Derby's  case  stated  for  the  Vindication  of  the  Proceedings  at 
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S£w^£S£t  Of  the  other  persons  implicated  in  the  Bebellion, 

only  three,  Ewan  Gurghey,  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Keys,  Samuel  Badcliffe,  a  member  of  the  Honse 
of  Keys  and  captain  of  the  Patrick  Militia,  and 
John  Caesar/  Lieutenant  of  the  Malew  Militia, 
were  exempted,  by  the  Earl  of  Derby's  order  of 
February  4,  1662,  from  the  general  amnesty.^ 
They  were  imprisoned  and  had  their  estates  seized 

Law  in  the  Isle  of  Man  against  William  Christian,"  states  (1) 
That  Christian,  having  taken  oath  to  bear  faith  and  fidelity  to 
James  Earl  of  Derby  and  his  heirs  "  did  design  an  insurrection.'* 
(2)  "  That  he  falsely  and  malitiously  insinuated  into  the  People 
that  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Derby  .  .  .  would  sell  aU  tiie 
People  for  twopence  or  threepence  ahead."  (8)  "  That  Trm^riTig 
himself  Captain  of  the  Insurrection  he  besieged  the  said 
Coimtess  in  Castle  Bushen  and  forced  her  thereby  to  enter  into 
a  treaty  for  the  surrender  of  the  Island."  (4)  "  That  he  did 
send  to  the  Parliament's  ships  giving  them  notice  of  the  distrac- 
tions of  the  Island."  (5)  "  That  he  brought  in  the  Parliament's 
Forces  and  made  condition  for  the  Island  without  the  consent 
of  the  said  Countess,  or  of  Sir  Philip  Musgrave,  Governor  and 
General  there."  (6)  "  That  the  Earl  of  Derby  was  not  in  the 
Island  when  His  Majesties  orders  came  thither,  .  .  .  nor  was 
His  Majesties  Letter  for  the  bringing  of  the  said  William 
Christian  before  his  Majesty  or  Council  obtained  before  the 
execution  of  the  said  William  Christian."  (7)  That  his  officers 
thought  that  the  Act  of  General  Pardon  would  not  cover 
Christian's  case  as  "  the  Isle  of  Man  is  not  therein  named." 
(8)  That  he  "  so  far  from  making  benefit  to  himself  of  the  said 
William  Christian's  Estate  hath  given  and  annexed  it  to 
the  Bishoprick  of  Man  some  months  since"  (Loose  Papers, 
Knowsley). 

*  William  Qualtrough  is  also  mentioned  in  Ewan  Christian's 
petition  as  being  in  a  like  position,  but  his  name  does  not 
occur  in  any  of  the  other  records  ("  Manx  Bebellion,"  Manx 
8oc,,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  46). 

f  Ihid,,  Introduction,  p.  xxxvii. 
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and  confiscated  without  any  legal  trial.*  But,  by 
order  in  Council  of  August  5,  1663,  they  were 
''restored  to  bH  their  estates  real  and  personal 
and  fully  repaired  in  aU  the  charges  and  expenses  ** 
they  had  incurred. 

Apart  from  these  proceedings  and  those  in  con- 
nexion with  the  agrarian  question,  with  which  we 
deal  elsewhere,  the  history  of  the  rule  of  the  eighth 
Earl  of  Derby  contains  no  incident  of  importance. 
The  family  historian  tells  us  that  he  was  a  person 
''  of  great  affability,  a  kind  landlord,  and  a  loving 
friend  and  neighbour."  + 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  William  (i.  1666?  ^^^Siot 

d.  1702).      During   part    of    the   first   year  after  ^**^^- 

William's    accession,    the    island    was    governed 

by   his    mother,    the    Countess    Dorothy    Helena 

(Bupa),t    as   his   guardian,   and  afterwards,  until 

and  during  part  of  the  year  1676,  by  James,  Duke, 

Marquess,  and  Earl,  of    Ormonde,  in    the    same 

capacity.    Earl  William    became    Chamberlain  of 

Chester,  and  he  was  Mayor  of  that  city  in  1702.  § 

He  visited  the  island  in  1686,  and  again  in  1691, 

being  present  at  a  Tynwald  Court  at  St.  John's 

on  July  30th  in  the  latter  year,  when  several  acts 

were  assented  to  by  him.||     Seacome  describes  him 

as  being  a  man  of  ''  strong  capacity,"  IT  and,  though 

at  variance    with    the  Manx  people  on  the  land 

question,  he  did  more  for  them  than  most  of  his 

*  "  S.  P.  Dom.,  Chaa.  II.,"  vol.  Ixvii.  No.  150  (Manx  8oe,, 
vol.  xxvi.  p.  66).  f  Seaoome,  p.  206. 

I  She  was  a  German  lady.  §  Ibid.,  p.  219. 

II  Statutes,  vol  i.  p.  144.  f  Seacome,  p.  218. 
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f£S!h2^i).  ^«»ily.  His  brother  James  (d.  1736),  -who 
succeeded  him  in  1702,  was  a  brigadier  in  the 
army,  and  had  seen  service  in  Flanders  and  Ireland. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council  in  the  reigns 
of  King  William,  Queen  Anne»  and  King  Geo^e  I., 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  and  Chamber- 
lain of  Chester.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  gallant 
soldier,  but  his  behaviour  to  his  Manx  subjects 
show  him  to  have  been  both  arbitrary  and  narrow- 
minded.  Dying  without  issue,  he  was  the  last  lord 
of  the  House  of  Stanley. 

The  chief  events  during  his  period  of  rule  in 
Man,  which  was  a  troublous  one,  are  described 
elsewhere,  but  we  may  mention  here  that  an 
Imperial  Act  authorizing  the  purchase  of  the 
sovereign  rights  of  the  lords  of  Man  by  the  Crown 
was  passed  in  1726."^ 

In  1736,  the  sovereignty  of  the  isle,  on  failure  of 
the  heirs  male  of  the  sixth  earl,  and  on  the  death 
of  Lady  Harriet  Ashbumham,  the  only  daughter 
of  Lord  Ashbumham  and  his  wife  Henrietta, 
daughter  of  the  ninth  earl,i  passed  to  James 
lSm^mIS!*"  Murray  (6.  1690  ?  d.  1764),  second  Duke  of 
fj^nddoke).  AthoU,  whose  maternal  grandmother,  Amelia  Sophia 
Stanley,  was  the  third  daughter  of  the  seventh  Earl 
of  Derby.  He  was  the  third  son  of  John,  second 
Marquis    and   first   Duke    of    AthoU,    and    Lady 

^^  This  Act  (12  Geo.  I.  c.  28)  was  also  directed  against  the 
Bmuggling  trade  (see  p.  485). 

f  Tlie  suocession,  which  had  been  arranged  by  Act  of  Parlia. 
ment  (8  James  I.),  came  to  him  as  heir-general  of  the  seventh 
earl. 
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Catherine  Hamilton.  On  the  attainder,  in  1715, 
of  his  eldest  brother,  William,  Marquis  of  Tulli- 
bardine,  for  taking  part  in  the  rebellion,  an  Act 
of  Parliament  was  passed  vesting  the  family  honours 
and  estates  in*  him.  Li  the  same  year  he  was 
elected  M.P.  for  Perth ;  and,  in  1724,  he  succeeded 
to  the  peerage  on  the  death  of  his  father.  In 
1724,  he  was  made  lord  privy  seal  and  chosen  a 
representative  peer ;  and,  in  1734,  he  was  invested 
with  the  Order  of  the  Thistle.  He  joined  the  army 
of  the  Duke  of  Cxunberland  in  1746.  On  being 
appointed  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  in  1763,  he 
resigned  the  office  of  privy  seal,  being,  at  the  same 
time,  made  lord  justice  general.*  Of  the  personal 
character  of  the  duke  very  little  is  known.  But 
his  name  is  associated  with  Acts  of  Tynwald,  passed 
during  a  period  when  he  was  on  the  island,  which 
did  much  to  secure  the  greater  liberty  of  the  people 
and  their  better  government. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  only  surviving  child 
Charlotte,    Baroness    Strange,    and    her  husband, 
John  Murray,  who,  in  right  of  his  wife,  became  Johnni.» 
Lord  of  Man. 

John  Murray  (6.  1729,  d.  1774)  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Lord  George  Murray,  fifth  son  of  John, 
second  Marquis  and  first  Duke  of  AthoU,  and  his 
wife  Amelia,  only  daughter  of  James  Murray,  of 
Glencaim  and  Strowan.  Though  he  was  the  nearest 
male  heir  to  the  dukedom,  yet,  as  his  father  had 

*  JHcU  Nat,  Biog.,  vol.  xxxiz.  pp.  871-2. 
VOL.  I.  26 
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been   forfeited,    he    ''deemed    it    advisable"*    to 
petition  the  king  that  his  claini  to  it  might    be 
allowed.    The  petition  was  referred  by   the   king 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  who,  on  February  7, 1764, 
resolved  that  he   had  a  right  to  the  title.*     He 
and  his  wife  are  chiefly  remembered  in  the  Isle 
of  Man  by  their  connexion  with  the  Act   which 
revested  the  sovereignty  of   Man  in  the  ^English 
Crown — ^the  "  Revesting  Act,"  as  it  is  called.     This 
important  event,  which  forms    one  of   the    most 
memorable  epochs  in  Manx  history,  was  the  resolt 
of  the  determination  of  the  English  Grovemment  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  injury  done  to  the  revenues  of 
the  Crown  by  the  smuggling  trade  that  was  so 
extensively  carried  on  in  the  island.    We  propose 
giving  a  detailed  account  of  the  smuggling  in  the 
next  chapter,  confining  ourselves  in  this  chapter 
to  tracing  the  course  of  the  negotiations  which  led 
G^?JS^^«     to  the  passage  of  the  Act  referred  to.    On  July 
Suj^STwSjid.  25,  1764,  a  proposal  was  made   to  the  duke  by 
the   prime    minister,    George    Grenville,    to   treat 
*'  for  the  purchase  of  the  Isle  of  Man,t  or  of  such 
part  of  the  rights  claimed  by  your  Grace  in  the 
said  Island,  as  it  shall  be  found  expedient  to  vest 
in  the  Crown,  for  preventing  that  pernicious  and 
illicit  trade  which  is  at  present  carried  on  between 
the  said  Island  and  other  ports  of  His  Majesty's 

*  Diet  Nat.  Biog,,  vol.  xxxix.  pp.  885-6. 

f  It  would  appear  that  a  sale  of  the  island  had  been  con- 
templated by  James,  the  second  duke  (see  The  Land  of  Home 
Bide,  pp.  218^14), 
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dominions,  in  violation  of  the  laws,  and  to  the 
great  diminution  and  detriment  of  the  revenues 
of  the  kingdom."  * 

He  also  informed  him  that  the  House  of  Commons 

liad  enquired  what  steps  had  been  taken  to  put  an 

end  to  the  smuggling,  and  that  the  Ministry  had, 

therefore,  reason  to  expect  that  he  would  "  pursue 

every  legal  method  for  the  prevention  of  this  evil."  * 

He  further  intimated  that  they  were  willing  to 

receive  a  proposal  from  him  stating  what  portion 

of  his  property  and  rights  he  was  disposed  to  sell 

and  what  value    he    placed  upon  them;   and  he 

concluded  with  a  threat  that,  if  the  duke  did  not 

comply  with  their  wishes,  they  might  then  pursue 

"  such  other  measures  as  we  shall  think  our  duty  to 

the  public  requires  of  us."* 

Not  receiving  a  prompt  reply  to  this  letter,  the 
Ministry,  on  August  17th  following,  issued  an  order 
in  Council  stating  that  the  laws  against  smuggling 
would  be  rigidly  enforced.  Twelve  days  later  the 
duke  wrote  stating  that  he  was  willing  to  enter  mie dukes 
into  a  treaty  for  the  disposal  of  the  island,  but 
that,  since  he  hdd  only  been  a  few  months  in 
possession  of  it,  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  name 
any  price.  The  next  step  on  the  part  of  the 
Ministry  was,  on  September  12th,  to  ask  the  duke 

*  Pa/rUamentcary  Papers,  No.  79,  p.  18  (1806).  See  GeU 
{Mcmx  Soc.f  vol.  xii.  pp.  104-125)  for  fall  information  on 
this  question;  also  pamphlet  pnhlished  in  1788  containing 
the  **Ga8e  of  John,  Duke  of  AthoU,"  and  Mr.  Hargrave's 
opinion  thereon. 
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for  fall  information  as  to  the  value  of  every  branch 
of  the  insular  revenue ;  but,  before  an  answer  could 
be  conveniently  given,  he  was  informed  that  the 
Government  intended  to  obtain  their  object  by  an 
Act  of  Parliament.*  Accordingly,  on  the  2l8t  of 
loir'^onm^  January,  1765,  a  Bill  was  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Commons  entitled,  "  An  Act  for  more  effectually 
preventing  the  mischiefs  arising  to  the  revenue 
and  commerce  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  from 
the  illicit  and  clandestine  trade  to  and  from  the  Isle 
of  Man."  t 

By  this  Act,  I  which  was  commonly  designated 
the  Mischief  Act,  the  king's  officers  of  customs 
and  excise  were  authorized  to  search  ships  in  the 
ports  of  the  island,  and  to  make  seizures  there 
by  land  or  water.  It  also  authorized  the  prosecu- 
tion of  all  offenders  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland, 
or  in  any  courts  in  the  island  held  in  the  name 
and  by  authority  of  the  king,  and,  as  necessary  to 

*  5  Geo.  in.  c.  89. 

t  Gell  (M<mm  8oo»,  vol.  zii.  p.  105)  points  out  that  this 
designation  "  is  not  striotly  oorreot.  The  trade  to  the  island 
was  by  law  almost  free,  and  restricted  only  by  such  duties 
as  were  imposed  by  the  Insular  Legislature,  and  sudi  trade 
was  previously  recognized  by  the  English  €k>vemment.  So  far 
as  trade  from  the  Island  was  concerned,  it  was  not  iUicU  and 
elcmdesHne  by  the  Insular  laws  which  authorized  the  exporta- 
tion of  goods  on  payment  of  the  Insular  duties.  The  trade  was 
illicit  and  cla/ndesiine  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  so  far  as 
it  was  attempted  to  land  the  goods  there  without  payment  of 
the  British  or  Irish  duties,  or  in  defiance  of  British  or  Irish 
laws." 

I  It  did  not  come  into  force  till  after  the  passage  of  the 
Bevesting  Act. 
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any  sach  prosecution,  tiie  service  on  offenders  in 
the  island  of  processes  from  the  British  or  Irish 
courts.  Against  these  provisions  the  duke  pre-  ^^^|J^ 
sented  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  •«»**»*  i*. 
he  was  heard  by  counsel  thereon.  ^  Soon  after  this 
he  received  an  intimation  from  the  Ministry  that 
a  treaty  for  the  purchase  of  his  rights  might  be 
entered  into,  but  that  the  proposed  legislation  would 
be  proceeded  with.  Alarmed  by  this  threat,  the  ^d£S!UhiL 
duke  supplied  the  information  asked  for  five  months  ^  *^* 
before,  and  stated  that  he  would  accept  the  sum 
of  £299,773  for  all  his  rights  in  the  island.  This 
amount  was  composed  of  the  foUovnng  items: 
Je42,000  for  the  regaUties ;  £8,400  for  the  patronage 
of  the  bishopric  and  ecclesiastical  benefices,  and 
£249,373  for  the  customs  duties,  landed  property, 
and  manorial  rights.*  But  the  Ministry  decided  to 
purchase  the  regahties  and  the  customs  only,  and, 
therefore,  suggested  that  he  should  o£Eer  the  former 
for  £46,000  and  the  latter  for  £24,000.  The  duke, 
who  seems  to  have  being  afraid  of  being  deprived 
''  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  his  property  for 
no  consideration  whatever,"  *  hastened  to  make  the 
offer  they  directed.  Li  the  meantime,  the  Keys, 
fearing  that  the  interests  of  the  island  would  be 
overlooked  in  the  course  of  these  negotiations, 
appointed  commissioners  to  go  to  London  ''to  Aeuonofiha 
endeavor  to  preserve  the  inherent  and  constitu- 
tional rights  of  the  people,  ...  as  also  to  procure 
such  just  and  reasonable  terms  for  the  good  of  the 
*  AthoU  Case  (Pamphlet,  1788),  pp.  12  and  18. 
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Commnzdty.  ...  as  can  possibly  be  obtained.'** 
These  conunissioners  were  famished  with  instiiic- 
tions  chiefly  relating  to  arrangements  about  trade 
for  the  advantage  of  the  island,  but  their  requests 
were,  for  the  most  part,  ignored,  and,  in  any  case, 
their  intervention  did  not  hinder  the  rapid  passage 

n^Berastiiig  of  a  Bill,  afterwards  called  the  "Revesting  Act," 
which  gave  e£fect  to  the  proposals  forced  upon 
the  duke.  This  became  law  on  May  10,  1765, 
and,  by  proclamation  under  the  great  seal  of 
England,  dated  June  21st,  the  island  was  taken 
possession  of  by  the  English  Crown.  After  the 
passage  of  this  Act,  a  pension  of  £2,000  (Irish)  a 
year  was  granted  out  of  the  Irish  Revenues  t  to  the 

^yftiftyof  «h6  duke  and  duchess  for  their  joint  lives.  It  may  be 
mentioned  here  that  the  Manx  continued  to  be  loyal 
throughout  this  period,  both  to  their  inmiediate 
rulers,  though  at  times  greatly  exasperated  against 
the  governors,  and  to  the  English  Grown,  notwith- 
standing some  slight  manifestations  of  sympathy 
with  the  Jacobite  Pretender  both  in  1715  and  1745.1 

*  Oommissioners'  Report,  Appendix  (A),  No.  16. 

f  I.e.,  £1,140  English.  This  was  paid  for  forty  yean  till 
the  dudiess's  death  in  1805.  It  was  argued  that,  as  Ireland, 
like  England,  had  suffered  from  the  illicit  traffic,  it  should 
contribute  some  part  of  the  compensation. 

I  In  September,  1716,  the  governor  issued  the  following 
proclamation :  " .  .  .  Several  persons  within  this  island  have 
lately  tc^en  great  liberty  in  reflecting  upon  the  establishment 
of  the  present  government  in  England ;  therefore  if  any  person 
shall  hereafter  speak  reflecting  words  of  the  King's  Majesty  of 
England,  or  of  the  present  government  there  ...  or  shew 
their  disaffection  by  drinking  the  Pretender's  health,  or  the 
health  of  any  other  .  .  .  that  are  esteemed  enemyes  to  the 
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The  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  period  embraced  by 
this  chapter,  and  the  history  of  the  agrarian  dis- 
content and  its  settlement,  will  be  treated  in 
subseguent  chapters. 

Crown  of  England,  or  attainted  or  outlawed  by  the  laws  thereof, 
snch  shall  be  fined  and  farther  punished  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Court "  (Lib.  Scacc.).  In  1746,  Thomas  Christian,  Vicar 
of  Marown,  was  fined  for  saying  "  in  publiok  that  this  Pretender 
was  and  is  the  Bight  Heir  to  the  Crowne  of  Great  Britaine  " 
(Ihid.). 


CHAPTER  II 

SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  HISTOBT 

a660-1765) 

§  1.  Condition  of  the  People 

A  WRITER  of  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
"^^  century  has  left  on  record  the  extraordinary 
statement  that  Manx  lawyers  got  no  fees,  and  Manx 
beggars  no  alms,  "for  none  of  them  are  there."  *  If 
we  had  only  this  statement  to  guide  us  in  forming 
our  conclusions  as  to  the  condition  of  the  Manx 
people  during  the  period  now  under  consideration, 
we  might  well  suppose  that  it  was  one  of  great 
prosperity.  Unfortunately  there  is  indubitable 
evidence  to  show,  not  only  that  the  alleged  absence 
of  beggars  was  imaginary,  but  that  the  circumstances 
of  the  native  inhabitants  in  general  were  far  from 
enviable. 
Laws  ^  One  of  the  chief  objects  of  legislative  activity  after 

the  Restoration  was  the  regulation  of  the  labourers* 


regulAtiog 
wages 


*  Hiatoria  Scotia  Nomenclaiura,  ChriBiopher  Izrine,  1682 
(Train,  vol.  ii.  p.  227). 
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wages  and  work.  The  legislation  of  1656  on  this,  as 
on  other  subjects,  being  that  of  a  "  Usurped  Govern- 
ment," was  repealed,  but  it  was  re-enacted  in  1665, 
with  considerable  additions.  Thus,  all  labourers 
who  were  set  to  work  compulsorily  by  the  juries 
had  to  accept  the  same  wages  as  those  fixed  in 
1609.*  It  is  clear,  however,  that  those  who  were 
wiUing  to  work  could  command  much  higher  wages 
than  these.  Indeed,  according  to  the  Statute  of  1667, 
by  which  wages  were  attempted  to  be  fixed  at  a  slightly 
higher  rate  than  in  1609,  f  they  were  not  willing 
to  work  unless  they  got ''  double  "  I  the  rates  of  1609, 
and  we  actually  find,  in  this  very  year,  farm  labourers 
getting  from  d62  to  JB4,  and  maid-servants  from  30s. 
to  £2.§  To  palliate  their  action  in  passing  these 
laws  the  Manx  legislators  prefaced  them  with  the 
statement  that  the  farmer  was  quite  unable  to  pay 
even  so  high  a  rate  of  wages  as  in  1609,  because  ''of 
the  scarcity  of  money  and  the  cheap  rates  both  of  com 
and  cattle,"  I  and,  at  the  same  time,  they  pointed 
out  that  the  servants  were  **  in  a  better  condition  to 
subsist,  by  the  cheapness  of  cloath,  both  woolen  and 
linen,  and  all  other  comodities  they  stand  in  need 


*  8taMe8,  vol  i.  p.  128. 

f  In  1609,  a  ploughman  got  IBs.  4d.,  a  driver  10s.,  and  a 
horseman  Ss. ;  and  in  1667  they  were  fixed  at  16s.  for  a  plough- 
man, and,  presumably,  the  others  in  proportion,  while  maid 
servants  were  to  get  98.,  and  "Household-Fisherman"  Ids. 

I  Statutes,  vol.  i.  p.  182. 

§  In  1668,  day-labourers  were  paid  Sid.,  and  joiners  and 
masons  6d.  There  is  no  record  of  the  day-labourers'  pay  in 
1609.    {Lib.  Scacc.) 
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of/'  *  They  also  stated  that  the  wages  established 
in  1609  were  general,  not  only  ''  for  such  servants  as 
were  made  by  Jurys  and  yarding,"*  and  it  was 

^SSoSl^^  ordered  that  no  "  certain  wages  "  were  to  be  given 
"  above  the  rates  and  in  manner  aforesaid,  nnless  it 
were  by  way  of  bounty."  t  The  facts,  however,  by 
no  means  correspond  with  these  statements,  and 
there  is  evidence  to  show  that  even  the  yarded 
servants  got  more  than  the  wages  fixed  by  law. 

wjj^gOniflTO  The  next  regulation  of  wages  was  in  1679,  when 
it  was  enacted  that  "  every  mower  doing  his  work 
sufficiently  t  .  .  .  shall  receive  for  his  day's  work  or 
wages  .  .  .  with  sufficient  meat  and  drink  four  pence 
a  day,  or  without  meat  and  drink,  at  the  fanner's 
choice,  twelve  pence  a  day."  §  If  any  mowers 
refused  to  work  at  this  rate,  they  were  to  be  fined 
and  punished  at  the  Court's  discretion,  and,  if  the 
farmers  gave  more  than  this  rate,  they  were  to  be 
fined.     This  was  confirmed  in  1691,  when  further 

*  Statutet,  vol.  i.  p.  182.  Note  that  at  this  period  the 
fanners  usually  boarded  the  labourers.  A  careful  examination 
of  the  prices  given  in  the  Becords  and  elsewhere  does  not  bear 
out  the  allegations  of  the  Keys  as  regards  live  stock,  though 
com  between  1660  and  1700  was  not  much  above  what  it  had 
been  early  in  the  century.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that, 
for  causes  which  are  imperfectly  imderstood,  the  last  forty 
years  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  a  bad  time  for  the  Manx 
fanner  (see  pp.  928-4). 

t  Ibid.,  p.  188. 

I  Half  an  acre,  or  a  "  daymath,"  was  the  amount  a  man  was 
supposed  to  be  able  to  cut  in  a  day. 

§  Statutes,  vol.  i.  p.  187.  The  eJlowance  here  for  "  meat  and 
drink  "  seems  very  large.  This  work  was  paid  at  a  higher  rate 
than  ordinary  labour. 
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regulations  were  made.    Thus,  the  linen  weavers 

were  to  receive  twopence  a  yard,  120  yards  being 

reckoned  as  100.*    This  rate  of  payment  was  better 

than  that  of  1609,  but  tailors,  fullers,  and  woollen 

weavers  were  not  to  have  any  more  than  in  that 

year.      The    wages    of    day    labourers,    such    as 

"  Gardeners,  Hedgers,  Reapers  of  com,  Haymakers," 

&c.,  which  were  not  mentioned  in  1609,  were  fixed 

at  2d.  a  day,  with  meat  and  drink,  and  4d.  without.* 

The  masons,  carpenters,  shipwrights,  hoopers,  and 

thatchers,  were  also  allotted  the  same  wages,  with 

meat  and  drink,  as  in  1609,  but,  without  meat  and 

drink,  they  were  allowed  8d.  a  day.t    The  same 

penalty  as  in  1609  was  inflicted  for  giving  higher 

wages  than  the  above,  but,  doubtless  with  the  view 

of  inducing  artizans  and  labourers  to  come  to  the 

*  SiatuteSi  vol.  i.  pp.  148-49.  It  would  appear  from  a  paper 
containmg  some  queries  of  Lord  Derby's  in  1706  that,  till  1091, 
it  had  been  the  practice  to  pay  those  who  worked  for  the  lord 
half  wages  only — a  gross  injustice — ^bnt  that  workmen  had  then 
protested  that  "  by  reason  of  the  deamess  and  scarcity  of  pro- 
Tisions,  &c.,  .  .  .  they  could  not  subsist  on  halfe  wages  as 
formerly."  This  paper  also  states  that  it  was  *'  provided  by 
a  clause  in  the  Act  for  establishing  wages  in  the  year  ld91,  that 
this  practice  was  to  cease,"  but,  if  so,  the  clause  referred  to 
has  been  omitted  from  the  Act. 

f  StaUateB^  vol.  i.  p.  149.  This  payment  of  wages  without 
food  enables  us  to  compare  the  wages  paid  in  Man  with  those 
paid  in  England  at  this  time.  The  Manx  artizans  got  8d.,  and 
the  EngUsh  Is.,  and  the  Manx  labourers  4d.,  while  the  English 
got  8d.,  a  difference  which  the  probably  greater  cost  of  living  in 
England  would  by  no  means  altogetiier  do  away  with.  The 
price  of  wheat  in  England  at  this  time  was  18b.  4d.  per  quarter, 
which  was  somewhat  lower  than  in  1609.  For  prices  in  Man 
during  this  period  see  pp.  899-400. 
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island,  it  was  provided  that  ''  for  the  enconiagement 
of  sach  artificers,  handycraftmen,  and  labourers,  as 
do  come  here  out  of  England,  Ireland,  and  other  places 
from  beyond  the  sea  to  reside  and  work  in  this  Isle 
[they]  shall,  notwithstanding  this  Act,  have  and 
receive  for  their  work  and  wages  by  the  day,  so 
much  as  the  Governor  and  the  Lord's  Counoell  shall 
Bonn  of         think  fitt  to  sett  down  and  allow."  *    At  the  same 

labour  flzed. 

time,  the  hours  of  labour  were  fixed  by  Statute,  as 
follows :  between  the  25th  of  March  and  the  29th 
of  September,  they  were  to  be  from  six  in   the 
morning  to  six  in  the  evening,  and,  for  the  rest 
of  the  year,  from  sunrise  to  sunset.    Tailors  and 
shoemakers,  "  who  do  work  with  meat  and  drink,"  t 
continued  their  labours  till  eight  in  the  evening, 
both  winter  and  summer.    It  is  probable  that  this 
Act  was  as  futile  as  its  predecessors,  for  no  further 
attempts  were  made  to  regulate  wages,  t  which,  for 
day  labourers,  were  usually  5d.  or  6d.  a  day,  and,  for 
mowers,  8d.  to  Is.    Nevertheless,  the  labourers  were, 
till  about  1710,  very  little  better  off  than  serfs,  since 
the  Legislature,  which  was   mainly  composed  of 
landlords  and  employers  of  labour,  still  continued 
to    restrain    their   liberty  by  various   regulations. 
Thus,  in  1665,  it  was  ordained  that  no  one  was 
to  take  an  apprentice  "without  such  apprentice, 
with  sufficient  surety,  do  first  enter  into  a  penalty 

*  Statutes,  vol.  i.  p.  160. 

f  Ibid.,  p.  149.  These  workmen  went  from  house  to  house 
as  engaged  till  qoite  a  recent  periocL 

I  According  to  Train  (vol.  ii.  p.  Ill)  wages  were  raised  by  an 
Act  in  1768,  but  no  such  Act  can  be  found. 
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by  bond  to  the  Lord's  use  in  the  sum  of  tenn  pounds  J^S^ui 
at  the  least  to  serve  for  the  time,  term  and  space  of  a^KntfMs. 
of  five  years."  *  Apprentices  were  not  allowed  to  **' 
marry  till  a  year  after  their  service  had  expired, 
-without  a  licence  from  the  bishop ;  t  and,  in  1667, 
it  having  been  complained  that ''  Servants  do  assume 
the  liberty  to  absent  themselves  frequently  on 
Sundays  and  Holy  Days  from  looking  after  their 
master's  goods,  and  other  concerns,  without  their 
masters  lycence,"  t  the  master  was  authorized  to 
deduct  2d.  from  their  wages  for  every  such  offence. 
!Even  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  sage  Manx  legislators  attempted  to  keep 
wages  dovm  and  to  secure  their  supply  of  labour  by 
stringently  enforcing  the  old  laws  against  any  one 
leaving  the  island  without  the  governor's  licence, 
and,  further,  by  ordering  that,  even  if  this  licence 
were  obtained,  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  go 
imless  he  had  a  certificate  from  his  minister,  the 
captain  of  his  parish,  and  the  jury  of  servants,  that 
there  was  no  need  for  his  labour.  I 

But  the  period  when  Mansmen  could  be  restrained 
in  this  way  had  come  to  an  end,  for  it  is  evident  that 
this  regulation  produced  no  effect.  In  1713,  when  it 
was  embodied  in  an  Act  of  Tynwald,  the  legislature 
had  to  confess  that  **  of  late  years  the  servants  of 
this  Island,  both  men  and  women,  as  soon  as  they 
attain  to  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  years, 

*  Statutet^  vol.  i.  p.  129.     This  would  apply  to  those  in 
trade  rather  than  to  agricultural  labourers. 
f  Ibid.,  p.  182.  X  Lib,  8oace.,  1704. 
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and  fit  to  setve  in  the  conntiy,  do,  nnder  the 
notion  of  necessity  or  other  pretence,  obtain 
lycence,  and  serve  their  whole  lives  in  otha 
conntrys  .  .  .  whereby  this  Island  is  no  better  than 
a  nursery  for  other  places,  and  the  osefoll  servants 
going  off,  and  but  a  few  left  besides  such  depraved, 
useless  or  inactive  people  who  are  rather  a  burthen 
than  any  real  service  to  the  Island."*  From  this 
state  of  things  they  prophesied  would  ''  inevitably 
ensue  the  utter  decay,  not  only  of  husbandry  and 
tillage,  but  also  of  all  kind  of  trade."  t 
Jjjj^jjy*  They  failed,  however,  to  see  that  this  state  of 
im^*^*'^  affairs  had  arisen  owing  to  their  unjust  labour  laws. 
When  these  had  become  obsolete,  owing  to  the 
increased  demand  for  labour  I  between  1710  and 
wj^  to  and  1765,  prosperity  soon  returned.  In  1727,  the  various 
kinds  of  labours  were  paid,  with  food,  as  foUov^: 
Thatching,  shearing,  and  drying  malt,  four  pence  ; 
hacking  briars,  threshing,  serving  masons,  garden 
work,  "topping  the  folds,"  making  ''sugganes" 
(straw-ropes),  "gorsing  hedges,"  setting  potatoes, 
two  pence.  For  a  whole  year  men  get  thirty 
shillings  and  girls  twenty  shillings.  All  these  vrages 
were  with  "keep."§    After  the  famine  and  other 

*  Sta^test  vol.  i.  p.  191.    This  Act  has  never  been  repealed. 

t  In  addition  to  the  ordinance  of  1704  there  were  dansea 
enacted  that  persons  wishing  to  leave  the  island  had  to  produce 
certificates  showing  that  they  had  never  been  in  service,  or 
that,  if  they  had,  they  were  obliged  to  show  that  they  were 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  had  served  for  seven  yean 
(Statutes,  vol.  i.  p.  191). 

I  Chiefly  because  of  smuggling. 

§  From  a  MS.  contemporary  diary. 
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troubles  between  1739  and  1744,*  wages  rose, 
labonrers  getting  from  6d.  to  8d.  per  day,  carpenters 
Is.  5d.  to  Is.  6d.,  and  masons  Is.  6d.  to  Is.  9d.,  all 
without  "keep,"  but  they  fell  again  before  1765. t 
The  first  step  that  the  Legislature  took  in  the  SSiifewf 
direction  of  freeing  labour  was  in  1748,  when  they 
repealed  the  privileges  of  certain  offices  in  "  obtain- 
ing servants  by  the  yard."  This  law,  however,  only 
remained  in  force  for  three  years,  and  so  yarding 
continued  I  till  it  was  abolished  in  1777.  § 

In  1763,  it  was  ordained  that  servants'  wages  were 
to  be  paid  in  preference  to  all  demands  but  rent.jl 

To  complete  our  estimate  of  the  position  of  the 
labouring  class,  let  us  now  give  the  prices  of  food, 
Ac.lT  It  would  seem  that  shortly  after  the  Bestora-  ao. 
tion  prices  were  generally  lower  than  during  the 
period  1642-60.  Thus,  we  find  that  wheat  was  18s. 
a  quarter,  geese  4d.  each,  hens  2d.,  butter  ^.  a 
pound,  eggs  Id.  per  dozen.  Beef  at  68.  a  quarter  ** 
was,  perhaps,  lower,  while  mutton  at  Is.  6d.  a  side 
was  about  the  same.  The  cost  of  living  at  this  time 
may  be  guessed  at  from  the  fact  that,  in  1681,  a 

*  See  pp.  401-4. 

t  The  rates  of  fees  fixed  by  the  Tynwald  Court  in  1748  gives 
an  indication  of  the  rate  of  wages.  Thns  a  labouring  man  got 
4d.  for  loss  of  time  and  Id.  for  each  parish  he  passed  through 
(Statutes,  vol.  i.  p.  251). 

I  In  1768  the  wages  of  yarded  servants  were  increased  to 
40s.  for  a  man-servant,  and  20s.  for  a  maid-servant. 

§  Statutes,  vol.  i.  p.  805. 

II  Ibid,,  vol.  i.  pp.  298-4. 

f  Information  from  the  Beoords  and  private  diaries. 
^  I.e.,  a  quarter  of  the  animal. 
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meal,  accompanied  by  a  quart  of  wine  and  two  qnaite 
of  beer,  cost  eightpence.*  There  was  not  mud 
change  in  these  prices  till  the  b^inning  of  tie 
eighteenth  century,  when,  according  to  Bisbc^ 
Wilson,  "the  great  resort  of  strangers  has  made 
provisions  of  all  kinds  as  dear  again  as  formerly."  ^ 
Between  1690  t  and  1737,  wheat  varied  from  IBs. 
to  28s.  per  quarter,  barley  from  16s.  to  286.,  aod 
oats  from  8s.  to  18s.  Sheep  from  Is.  to  ds.  each, 
lambs  from  6d.  to  2s.,  hens  2d.  each,  chickens  Id., 
eggs  10  to  18  for  a  Id.,  horses  from  148.  to  20s., 
cows  and  bullocks  from  25s.  to  438.,  coals  from  10s. 
to  15b.  per  ton.  Brandy  and  claret  were  usually 
about  lOd.  a  quart. §  Till  1737,  except  for  the  influ- 
ence of  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  land  qnesticm 
before  1704,  and  of  the  smuggling  since  that  date, 
there  had  been  nothing  which  seriously  aJEected 
wages  and  prices.  But  in  that  year,  and  for  several 
years  after  it,  the  islanders  were  subjected  to  a  aeries 
of  calamities.  They  began  with  '*  a  cold  and  fever  J 
which  carried  off  very  many  in  all  parts  of  the 
*^  Island."  IT  Then  the  summer  of  1739  **  was  a  very 
dry  one,  so  much  so  that  Bishop  Wilson  spoke  of 
the  earlier  part  of  it  as  having  been  the  **  severest 

*  Denton's  MS. 

f  Wilson  (Ma/nx  5oc.,  vol.  xviii.  p.  111). 

i  In  1696,  when  com  was  soaroe,  the  price  of  barley  and 
wheat  was  fixed  at  28b.  and  of  oats  and  rye  at  IBs.  per  quarter 
(Lib  SeacoJ). 

§  Denton*8  MS. 

II  No  doubt  **  Russian  influenza." 

IF  Bishop  WUson,  MS.  letter. 

**  This  dry  period  lasted  with  soarcely  an  interval  till  1762. 
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drought "  *  that  he  ever  remembered,  and,  he  added, 
''  a  great  deal  of  com  will   never  be  mowed  or 
reaped;  and  the  poor  farmers,  not  being  able  to 
dispose  of  their  cattle,    will    many    of   them    be 
mined."  *    This  forecast  tmned  out  to  be  only  too 
accurate,    and  the  condition  of  the  Manx  people 
^was  aggravated  by  an  embargo  on  the  exportation 
of    com   from   England,!  where   a  similar    state 
of  things  prevailed.    Famine  was  soon  to  have  its 
usual    attendant,  pestilence,  in    the  form    of   ''a 
violent  epidemical  flux  and  diarrhoea,"  |  which,  from 
November,  1789,  until  the  spring  of  1742,  "con- 
tinued to  carry  off  a  great  many,  especially  on  the 
south  side."  I     To  make  matters  worse,  the  winter 
of  1739-40  was  terribly  cold,  and  the   harvest  in 
1740  was  again  a  poor  one.     After  it,  a  requisi- 
tion was  issued  by  the  Council  §  requiring  such 
people  as  had  com  to  bring  it  in  for  sale,  but  there 
was  httle  to  be  had,  because  the  farmers  preferred 
keeping  it,  either  for  their  own  necessities  or  in 
hopes  of  a  still  more  extreme  price,  wheat  being  then 
at  8s.  or  9s.   a  bushel,  barley  58.,  oats  2s.   and 
2s.  6d.||     At  this  crisis,  Bishop  Wilson  came  to  the 
rescue,  and,  partly  from  his  own  crops  and  partly 

<'  Letter  to  his  son,  dated  July  15th  (Keble,  p.  802). 

I  In  1789,  William  Qnayle,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  others, 
petitioned  the  Crown  for  leave  to  import  1,200  qrs.  of  barley, 
700  qrs.  of  oats,  and  600  qrs.  of  wheat  or  flour,  but  we  do  not 
know  with  what  result  (Loose  Papers.    Enowsley).  • 

I  Letter  from  Bishop  Wilson  to  his  son,  dated  July  15, 1742 
(Keble,  p.  804). 

§  Lib.ScaeC' 

II  Bishop  Wilson's  Sacra  Privaia  (Keble,  p.  803). 

VOL.  I.  27 
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by  what  he  purchased,  was  able  to  "  support  several 
hundred  families."  *    To  the  poor  round  Bishop's 
Court  he  distributed  the  com  gratuitously,  and,  in 
the  town,  he  sold  it  at ''  half  the  prime  cost,  but 
only  to  poor  people,  and  not  above  two  pecks  to  any 
one  body."  *     Notwithstanding  his  noble  efforts, 
the  distress  continued  to  be  very  great,  so  that  early 
in  January,  1741,  the  people  of  Douglas  petitioned  f 
the  deputy-governors  (Mylrea  and  Taubman)  asking 
that  some  measures  should  be  taken  to  relieve  them. 
Shortly  after  this,  a  vessel  with  a  cargo  of  Welsh 
oats  consigned  to  Dumfries  was  forced  into  Douglas 
harbour  by  contrary  winds,  and  the  people  there 
boarded  the  vessel  and  seized  the  com.  *'  But,"  says 
an  eye-witness,  "  this  action,  though  riotous,  was  con- 
ducted with  good  order,  for  they  sold  it  out  at  the 
prime  cost,  paid  the  master  his  freight,  according  to 
his  bill  of  lading,  and  obUged  themselves  to  be  account- 
able to  the  proprietor  for  the  value  of  his  com."  I 
This  com  afforded  relief  till  the  following  month, 
when  they  again  petitioned  the  deputy-governors, 
showing  that  Douglas  was  more  in  need  of  relief 
than  the  other  towns.      In  consequence  of  these 
representations,  the  deputy-governors  and  Council 
ordered  that  the  farmers  should  bring  their  com  to 
market,  and  they  forbade  the  malting  of  barley. 

^'  Keble,  p.  808. 

f  They  remarked  that  the  dearth  had  proceeded  "  not  so 
much  from  the  real  want  of  com  in  the  Island,  as  from  the 
wicked  and  mercenary  views  of  those  who  conceal  it  ...  to 
extort  an  unreasonable  and  extravagant  price  *'  (Bottd), 

I  Bev.  Philip  Moore,  MS.  letter. 
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Unfortnnately  this  was  *'  all  to  no  e£Eect,  for,  not- 
withstanding all  these  endeavours  of  the  Goyemment, 
the  scarcity  of  com  grows  every  day  more  sensible 
and  afflicting/'*  especially  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Douglas,  where  there  were  "  above  a  thousand  souls 
that  depend  on  the  markets  for  the  subsistence  of 
life."  t 

At  last,  as  a  result  of  a  petition  to  King  George 
from  Dr.  Wilson,  the  bishop's  son,  the  embargo 
which  existed  on  the  exportation  of  provisions  from 
England  was  taken  off,  and,  in  April,  a  vessel  laden 
with  com,  which  had  been  purchased  by  the  Duke 
of  AthoU,  arrived.  But  the  relief  would  appear  to 
have  been  only  partial,  since,  in  the  following  June, 
Bishop  Wilson  writes :  "  We  have  had,  and  have  even 
yet,  a  dreadful  time  of  it.  If  we  had  not  had  the 
order  in  Council,  J  many,  very  many,  must  have  died 
for  want  of  food ;  and,  even  as  it  is,  many  will  find 
it  difficult  to  see  the  first  week  in  August,  which  is 
the  earliest  time  we  can  hope  for  the  least  new 
com."§  An  excellent  harvest  at  last  put  an  end 
to  the  famine.  Tet  there  were  more  troubles  to 
come :  1743  was  a  year  of  ''  contagious  fever,  many 
dying,  and  whole  families  taking  it."  ||     The  harvest 

*  Bev.  PhiUp  Moore,  M.S.  leiAer,  March  17, 1741. 

f  Ibid.,  MS.  letter  of  March  17,  1741.  In  March  another 
vessel  laden  with  oats  arriyed  at  Castletown,  when  its  contents 
were  taken  possession  of  by  the  people,  and  sold  at  prime 
cost. 

I  For  takmg  off  the  embargo. 

§  Bishop  Wilson's  letter.     (Keble,  p.  808.) 

II  Ibid.,  MS.  letter. 
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of  1744  was  so  badly  saved,  that  the  people  woalj 
have  been  reduced  to  as  great  straits  as  in  1740,  if 
they  had  not  been  able  to  get  com  from  Bn^and 
and  Wales,  though  at  a  very  high  price.*  Owing  to 
the  wet  season  t  and  the  consequent  badness  of  the 
fodder  many  of  the  cattle  and  sheep  were  lost,  so 
that  the  prices  of  live  stock,  as  well  as  of  com,  rose, 
sheep  costing  from  3s.  6d.  to  5s.,  and  covra,  from 
£2 10s.  to  £3 10s.  I  These  prices  were  again  reduced 
before  1765. 
Drink.  The  legislation  of  1637  with  regard  to  limiting  the 

number  of  public-houses  §  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  strictly  enforced,  seeing  that,  thirty  years  later, 
they  were  very  numerous,  many  of  them  being  k^ 
by  clergymen.il  It  is  probable,  however,  that  most 
of  the  drink  sold  before  the  advent  of  the  smugglers 
consisted  of  mild  beer  (jough).  By  the  end  of  the 
century  the  number  of  the  ale-houses  had  still  former 
Ai*-hoiuM  increased,  so  that,  in  1690,  we  find  the  Keys  and 
mmbmu"  others  stating  in  a  petition  to  the  governor  that  this 
increase  would  not  only  impoverish  the  people  *'  by 

*  Manx  faraiers  were  getting  60s.  per  qnaiier  for  barley 
during  this  year. 

f  Bishop  Wilson,  from  whose  letters  this  information  is 
derived,  writing  in  Jane,  1746,  remarks  that  there  had  been 
"  scarce  three  days  together  without  rain  or  snow  sinoe  8ep< 
tember  last  '*  (Crattwell,  vol.  i.  p.  Izzzii.) 

t  Lib.  Scaee.,  1748-60. 

§  See  p.  808.  They  were  probably,  for  the  most  parfc, 
merely  ale-houses. 

II  In  1667  Bishop  Barrow  called  the  clergy  to  account  for 
disgracing  "  their  oallinge  ...  by  vendinge  i^le  and  beer  and 
keeping  victuaUinge  houses  "  {8odor  and  Manh  p*  156t  note). 
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the  unnecesBary  and  very  unprofitable  oonsmnp- 
tion  "  *  of  their  com  and  grain,  but  would  "  like- 
wise occasion  excessiye  drunkenness."  *  The 
governor  consequently  ordered  the  coroner  in  each 
sheading ''  with  the  assistance  of  the  Captain  and 
ministers  of  the  respective  parishes  ...  to  set  SS/^^*° 
down  the  names  of  a  reasonable  number  of  the 
most  sufficient  House-keepers  .  .  .  who  were  quali- 
fied and  of  good  ability  to  sell  ale  and  continue 
their  licenses,  having  befitting  entertainment  for 
strangers  and  travellers,  and  also  for  their  horses." 
Nothing,  however,  seems  to  have  resulted  from  this, 
for,  in  1714,  complaint  was  again  made  of  ''the 
unhmited  number  of  ale-houses  .  .  .  whereby  many 
of  the  people  are  of  late  become  not  only  tipplers, 
but  also  infamous  for  sottishness  and  diunkenness."  * 
In  1728,  a  number  of  people  were  fined  for  setting 
up  unlicensed  houses,*  and,  as  the  number  of  **  Petty 
Ale-houses  and  Tippling-houses  "  t  still  increased, 
they  were  limited  to  200  by  Act  of  Tynwald  in 
1734,  which  imposed  a  penalty  for  retailing  beer, 
ale,  wine,  or  other  liquors  without  a  licence,  and 
ordered  the  ministers,  captains  of  parishes,  coroners, 
and  the  Great  Enquest  to  name  those  who  were  fit 
to  hold  licences.!  The  number  thus  fixed  was 
raised  to  300  in  1740.  §    As  to  the  people's  habits 

*  Lib.  Scace. 

I  Statutes,  voL  L  pp.  206-7.  These  licences  cost  2s.  6d.,  14d. 
of  which  went  to  the  governor's  clerk,  7d.  to  the  comptroller, 
and  9d.  to  the  Keys  "  for  reparation  of  their  honse,  and  to  find 
other  necessarys  at  the  time  of  their  meetings.*' 

I  Ibid,  §  Statutes,  vol.  i.  p.  248. 
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respecting  drink,  we  are  told,  at  the  end  of  die 
seventeenth  century,  that  they  were  rather  too 
much  given  to  inordinate  consumption  of  beer.* 
m^ulg  Then  came  smuggling,  and,  with  it,  the  intro- 
ondHnkT  duction  of  ardent  spirits,  with  the  result  that,  a 
quarter  of  a  century  later,  "the  only  diversion 
of  the  better  sort  of  people  is  drinking  .  .  .  the 
best  wines,  and  rum,  and  brandy,  being  exces- 
sively cheap."  t  No  doubt  the  poorer  people  also 
indulged  in  the  two  latter. 

With  regard  to  the  provision  made  for  the  intel- 
lectual needs  of  the  people,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
the  Ubrary  which  was  in  existence  in  Fairfax's  time 
appears  to  have  been  continued.  At  any  rate,  in 
LibrariM.  1715,  Charles  Stanley,  who  had  been  governor  of  the 
island,  left  his  books  to  what  he  called  "the  libraty 
of  the  Isle  of  Man."  t  Besides  this,  there  were  the 
parochial  hbraries  founded  by  Bishop  Wilson, 
which  have  since  been  so  sadly  neglected,  notwith- 
standing the  strict  regulations  for  their  preservation 
made  by  Act  of  Tynwald  in  1734.  § 

Let  us  now  summarize  what  contemporary  writers 
have  to  say  about  the  condition  df  the  Manx  people 

^  Saoheverell  (Manx  8oe,,  yoL  i.,  Introduction,  p.  7). 

t  Waldron  (Manx  8oc,,  vol.xi.  pp.  60-1).  Cases  are  recorded 
in  the  parish  Registers  of  men  falling  down  dead  from  drinking 
brandy.  In  England,  in  1726,  six  gallons  of  spirits  per  head 
of  the  population  were  drunk  annually,  and  between  that  date 
and  1751  the  quantity  largely  increased. 

I  Will  of  Charles  Zedensee  Stanley  (Enowsley  Muni- 
ments, 2)* 

§  Statutes,  vol.  i.  pp.  208-9. 
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at  this  epoch.    Denton,  writing  in  1681,  remarks  sutemwito^ 
upon  the  "  nakedness  of  their  lands  as  well  as  of  SJ^^LSJ^^' 
their  habitations."*    A  significant  token  of  their  p^^**- 
primitive  condition  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that,  in 
1695,  there  was   a  '*  generall  want  of  chimneys  t 
throughout   the  Isle,  and  more   especially  in  the 
Morkett  and  other  towns."  I    The  owners  of  houses 
wanting  chimneys  were    ordered    to    make    them 
under  penalty  of  a  fine  of  ten  shillings. 

Sacheverell,  who  held  the  offices  of  governor  and 
deputy-governor  during  part  of  the  last  ten  years  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  says  that  the  country  was 
poor  and  that  this  poverty  was  "occasioned  by  a 
thin  soil,  and  unfruitful  blasts,  from  the  sea  air,  and 
the  want  of  experience,  rather  than  that  of  labour 
in  the  people."  §  He  remarks,  however,  that, 
though  ''  there  are  few  that  can  be  properly  said  to 
be  rich,  so  neither  are  there  many  that  can  be  said 
to  be  miserably  poor,"||  and  that  there  were  "fewer 
beggars  in  proportion  than  in  any  nation."  ||  In 
1706,  the  "  poverty  and  mean  circumstances  of  the 
people  "IT  are  referred  to  in  an  Act  of  Tynwald. 

Waldron,  writing   in  1726,    mentions  that    the 

*  MS.  He  notices  that  "  some  gentry  do  frequently  retire 
hither  from  Ireland  for  privacy  and  parsimony  if  they  have 
before  lived  too  fast.*'  Camden  (Britamma,  1695)  also  gives  an 
account  of  the  people,  but  it  appears  to  be  mainly  taken  from 
what  Blundell  wrote  about  them  fifty  years  before. 

f  Chimneys  were  first  introduced  in  England  in  1584. 

\  Lib.  8cacc, 

§  Manx  8oc,,  vol.  i.,  Introduction,  p.  6.  Here  he  disagrees 
with  Denton. 

II  Ibid,,  p.  7.  IT  Statutes,  vol.  i.  p.  181. 
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greater  nmnber  ''of  both  sexes  went  barefoot, 
except  on  Sundays,  or  when  they  are  at  'wotk 
in  the  field,  and  have  then  only  small  pieces  of 
cow's  or  horse's  hide  at  the  bottom  of  their 
feet  tyed  on  with  pack  thread,  which  they  call 
carranes,"  *  bat  shoelessness  is  not  necessarily 
a  token  of  poverty.  Their  food  was  "  commonly 
herrings,  and  potatoes,"  *  their  houses  were  "  no 
more  than  cabins  built  of  sods,  and  covered  with 
the  same,  except  a  few  belonging  to  the  better 
sort  of  farmers,  which  are  thatched  with  straw/'  t 
and  knives,  forks,  and  spoons  were  but  little 
used.  I 

Some  attention  seems  to  have  been  paid  at  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  question  of 
Poor  reuef.  the  relief  of  the  poor,  since  we  find  that,  in  1692, 
an  Act  was  passed  which  ordained  the  provision  of 
a  "  public  work  house,"  where  ''  all  lazie  persons, 
vagabonds,  and  all  public  beggars,  all  fornicators, 
drunkards,"  &c.,§  were  to  be  confined.  In  this 
house  ''there  was  to  be  a  room  sufficient  for  a 
matron-like  woman  to  teach  children  to  spin  and 
for  a  weaver  to  teach  to  weave  and  dress  flax 
gratis."  §  It  was,  in  fact,  a  combination  of  a  poor- 
house,  an  industrial  home,  and  a  house  of  correction. 

*  Waldron  (Manx  flfoc,  vol.  xi.  p.  61).  t  -^Wcl.,  p.  2. 

I  Ibid.,  p.  48.  He  notes  that  the  first  cotirse  at  a  Manx 
feast  was  always  hroth,  which  was  "served  up  in  wooden 
piggins"  {Ibid.,  p.  49).  Forks  were  first  introduced  into 
England  ahout  the  begmning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

§  Enowsley  Muniments,  ^,  This  Act  is  not  in  the  Statute 
Book. 
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Such  legislation  was  certainly  in  advance  of  the 
time.  We  do  not  know  whether  this  institution 
was  established  then  or  not,  but  it  was  certainly  not 
in  existence  a  few  years  later. 

Of  the  condition  of  the  towns  at  this  time  no  TheTounu., 
special  description  has  been  preserved,  except  in  the 
case  of   Douglas.    By  1681,  it  had    become  the  DongUa. 
*'  place  of  the  greatest  resort  in  the  whole  Island, 
because  the  haven  is  commodious  .  .  .  unto  which 
the  frenchmen  and  other  £Ebraigners   are   use  to 
repair,"  *  and^^his  was  still  the  case  forty  years  later, 
when  Bishop  Wilson  pronounced  it  to  be  "  much  the 
richest  town,  the  best  market,  and  most  populous  of 
any  in  the  whole  island."  t   This  growing  importance 
of  Douglas  was  evidently  considered  disadvantageous 
to  the  other  towns,  since  there  were  complaints  from 
Castletown  and  Peel  that  the  farmers  neglected 
them,  "whereby,"  say  the  inhabitants  of  Castle- 
town, "this  metropolis,  the  place  of  your  Honor's 
[the  governor]   and  the  officers'  residence  scarcely 
appears  to  be  a  market  town,  which  exposes  us  to 
the   contempt    and    ridicule    of    all    strangers."  I 
Another  petition  some  years  later  was  to  the  effect 
that  the  farmers  should  "  be  compelled  to  come  to 

*  Denton's  MS.  This  is  oonfirmed  by  the  comparative 
amounts  of  cnstoms  duties.  Thus,  in  1690,  those  of  Peel 
were  £16  58.  8d.,  of  Ramsey,  iglS  8s.  lOd.,  of  Castletown, 
£1  Os.  6d.,  those  of  Douglas  being  £B1  Os.  7d.  (MS.  Seneschal's 
Office). 

f  Ma/nx  /Soc,  vol.  xviii.  p.  102. 

I  Douglas,  on  the  other  hand,  objected  to  these  restrictions. 
See  Appendix  A ;  also  Lib,  Seacc,  1708, 1746, 1747,  &c. 
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their  market,  instead  of  going  to  Douglas/'  *  A 
similar  complaint  came  from  Peel,  in  accordance  ynth 
which  the  governor  ordered  that  the  parishioners  ot 
Patrick,  German,  Michael,  and  Ballaugh  "shoiild 
keep  the  ordinary  and  usual  market  and  market 
days,"  *  and  send  their  produce  to  that  town. 

All  that  we  hear  of  Bamsey  tends  to  show  that  it 
had  scarcely  recovered  from  its  practical  destraction 
by  the  sea  about  16S0.    We  learn  from  a  petition  of 
the    inhabitants    that    there    had    been   a    partial 
recovery  owing  to  *'  a  Herring  fishing  falling  in  that 
town,"  but  that  it  was  "  now  "  (*.«.,  in  1691)  "  again 
wholly  decayed."  t   They  urged  that,  as  their  position 
was  so  insecure  owing  to  the  risk  of  the  houses 
"  being  destroyed  by  the  violence  of  the  waves,"  t  it 
would  not  be  just  to  ask  them  to  sign  leases  for 
more  than  a  year.    This  insecimty  evidently  con- 
tinued, for,  as  late  as  1721,  we  find  the  lord  granting 
a  "  benevolence  "  of  J£10  towards  protecting  the  town 
from  the  sea.f 
SiiSiM  tti**      ^^  *^  ^^^  government  of  the  towns,  they  were 
each,    at    this  time,  as    probably  also    before  it, 
under  the  rule  of  a  captain  who  had,  to  quote  the 
words  of  his  commission,  **  full  power  and  authority 
to    command  the   peace,  suppress   riots,    commit 
offenders,  and,  either  by  himself,  if   occasion  so 
require,  or  by  the  assistance  of  his  soldiers,"  I  to 
'^  execute  all  civil  actions,  arrests,  rules,  orders,  judge- 

*  See  Lib.  Scacc,  1708, 1746, 1747,  &c. 

t  Bolls  Office  (Loose  Papers). 

I  He  was  also  Captain  of  the  g^amson. 


gOTsroiDg 
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xnents,  processes,  assistances,  and  other  proceedings 
of  the  several  courts,  both  at  law  and  in  equity."  * 

Judging  from  the  evidence  which  has  been  pre-  SSu^^^ 
served,  the  towns  seem  to  have  been  very  filthy. 
Thus,  in  1701,  it  was  recorded  that  their  inhabitants 
did  not  keep  them  "  in  that  decency  and  cleanlyness 
they  ought  to  do,"  t    They  were  therefore  ordered 
*'  to  cause  their  streets  as  farr  as  their  rents  extend 
to  be  cleanly  swept,"  f  and,  at  the  same  time,  they 
were  forbidden  to  keep  cows  in  the  streets,  or  to 
permit  their  pigs  to  stray  from  the    back-yards. 
The  soldiers  in  each  town,  who  were  supposed  to 
perform  the  duties  of  police,  were  ordered  to  see 
that  these  regulations  were  complied  with.t    It  was 
not  till  1713,  when  it  was  ordered  that  '*  all  pave- 
ments in  streets  and  market  towns  shall  be  even 
and  regularly  paved "  t   by  the  inhabitants,   that 
the  Legislature  undertook  the  regulation  of  such 
matters.     We  find  frequent    records  of  fines  in- 
fidcted     for     infringing     magisterial     regulations 
requiring  the  people  to  keep  their  streets  clean; 
and,  in  1714,  a  Douglas  man  had  to  be  ordered 
''to  take  away  a  midden  [dung-heap]  out  of  the 
street."  + 

Of  the  health  of  the  people,  whether  in  town  or  hmim. 
country,  we  learn  nothing  directly,  except  between 
1739  and  1742,  but,  from  scattered  entries  in  the 

*  Lib,  Irrot,  t  Lib,  8cacc, 

t  Statutes,  vol.  L  p.  195.    We  shall  see  later,  p.  564. 
that  there  do  not  seem  to  have  been  any  pavements  in  existence 
before  1810. 
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parish  registerB,  we  should  infer  that  the  popnlatia!! 
was  all  but  decimated  every  few  years  by  small- 
pox,  **  flux,"  the  "  falling  sickness/**  and  dysenteiy. 
Of  these  the  most  deadly  was  smaII-pox»  which,  in 
1724,  killed  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  population 
of  Bamsey  and  Maughold.t  In  1675,  and  between 
1787  and  1741,  many  died  of  flux,  and  in  1743 
a  "  contagious  fever  "  was  equally  deadly.  The  use 
of  sanitary  precautions  of  any  kind  is  not  recorded, 
and  they  were  probably  unknown.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  is  not  likely  that  the  population 
was  large,  and,  indeed,  we  find  that  in  the  first,  and 
PopuuuoiL  probably  very  inaccurate,  attempt  at  a  census,  in 
1726,  it  was  14,426  only.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  of  this  number  only  2,530  were  in  the  towns. 
Of  these  Douglas  was  slightly  the  most  populous 
with  810,  Castletown  having  785,  while  Peel  had 


*  The  "  sweating  *'  sioknesa  is  also  mentioned  as  occurring 
in  the  eighteenth  oentmy,  which  is  cnrions,  since  it  was  not 
known  in  England  later  than  1551. 

f  It  is  said  not  to  have  been  known  in  the  island  before  1685, 
when,  according  to  tradition,  it  was  introduced  by  one  WQliani 
Killey,  who  was  consequently  called  Braeh  WiUy  KiBey,  or 
"  Spotted  Willy  Killey."  The  first  who  died  of  it  in  that  year 
was  Mrs.  Jane  Corlett,  of  Lezayre  (Monumental  Insmptions, 
Memx  8oc,,  vol.  xiv.  p.  58).  The  following  will  serve  as  in- 
stances of  its  ravages :  Per  Idioasand :  In  Lezayre,  28*1  id  1714, 
15-0  in  1788,  and  280  in  1741 ;  in  Bamsey  and  Manghold, 
102*2  in  1724 ;  in  German  and  Peel,  88-0  in  1724  (these  figures 
are  founded  on  the  census  of  1726).  There  were  also  epidemics 
in  1704,  1782,  and  1760.  In  Ballaugh,  between  September 
11,  1718,  and  April  21,  1714,  86  died  from  smaU-pox  and  8 
from  other  causes ;  and,  in  1725,  80  died  from  small-pox  and 
17  from  other  causes. 
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475  and  Bamsey  460.  The  next  census  was  in 
1757,  when  the  population  had  increased  to  19,144, 
that  in  the  towns  being  4,416,  of  which  Douglas 
had  1,814,  Castletown  915,  Bamsey  882,  and  Peel 
805.* 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  the  clause  in  one  EHeefcof  the 
of  the  Acts  passed  in  1737,  by  which  any  person  tofm^igoT 
prosecuted  in  the  island  for  a  foreign  debt  by  an  act 
of  arrest  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  ''  shall  for  the 
future  be  held  to  bail  only  for  his  personal  appear- 
ance to  such   action,  and  for  the  forthcoming  of 
what  effects  he  hath  within  this  island  to  answer  the 
judgment  upon  the  same,"  t  had  the  unfortunate 
effect  of  rendering  Man  the  sanctuary  of  a  most 
undesirable  class  of  residents,  who,  by  coming  to  it, 
avoided  the  payment  of  the  debts  for  which  they 
had  become  liable  before  their  arrival  there.    These 
people  spent  a  considerable  quantity  of  money  in 
the  island,  and  therefore  contributed  to  the  rise  of 
prices  and  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Manx  farmers 
and  tradesmen.    At  the  same  time,  however,  they, 
being  for  the  most  part  lax  and  dissolute  characters, 
did  much  to  demoralize  the  Manx  people,  whose 
integrity  had  aheady  been  undermined  by  indul- 
gence in  smuggling. 

§  2.  Trade  and  Industry. 

Before  reviewing  the  trade  of  the  island,  let  us 
direct  attention  to    the    great    impetus  which    it 

«  Appendix  B,  p.  646.  f  SUUutea,  rol.  L  p.  216. 
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^tortMMix  receiyed,  in  1668,  by  the  introduction  of  an  indepen- 
^^^  dent  coinage,*  in  the  shape  of  the  pennies  issued  h 

John  Muixey,  a  Douglas  merchant,  t  These  penni^ 
were  by  an  order  of  the  insular  Council  made  a  legs! 
tender;  in  1679,  an  Act  of  Tynwald  was  pass@i 
which  ordained  that  they  should  *'  still  pass  accord- 
ing to  order,"  I  and  they  did  so  pass  till  1709,  when 
the  tenth  earl's  coinage  was  issued.  Before  the 
issue  of  Murrey's  coinage  the  island  had  sofFaied 
from  the  absence  of  genuine  specie  of  any  kind.§  It 
had  suffered  also  from  the  abundance  of  base  coins, 
an  evil  which  unfortunately  still  continued. 
oonditioBof      Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  con- 

the  money  '' 

eonroitiiittie  sequence  of  the  prevalence  of  smuggling,  money  of 
all  kinds  became  more  abundant,  H  thongh  the 
quantity,  on  account  of  the  good  money  continuing 

*  Unless  we  admit  the  authentiGity  of  Martholine's  coina^ 
(Sacheverell,  Manx  Soc,  voL  i.  pp.  59-60),  or  the  aoooraoy  of 
Bishop  Meryek's  statement  that  Man  had  money  pecnliar  to 
itself  {Ihid,,  voL  iv.  p.  96).  This,  however,  was  emphaticallv 
denied  by  BlnndeU  {Ibid.,  vol.  zxv.  p.  60). 

t  They  bore  on  the  obverse  "  John  Murrey :  1668,' '  with,  in 
the  cenlore,  '*  Bjs  Penny,  IM  '* ;  and,  on  the  reverse,  "  Quo- 
cunqtis  OesserU  Stabit "  Clay  {Manx  £ioc.,  voL  zviL  p.  49). 

I  Statutes,  vol.  i.  p.  137. 

§  Except  for  a  time  after  1642,  when  Earl  James  and  others, 
who  sought  refuge  from  the  troubles  in  England,  brought  moncj 
with  them.     Waldron  {Manx  Soc,  voL  xi.  p.  1.) 

II  For  declarations  against  illegal  coining,  &o.,  see  Statuia, 
vol.  i.  pp.  108-4,  187,  189,  140,  and  202 ;  also  Lib,  Scacc,  in 
1646, 1648, 1679, 1682, 1724, 1729,  and  1749. 

IT  In  1682,  silver  groats  were  legalized  and  counterfeit  groats, 
called  rixum  groats,  were  declared  illegal.  Scottish  halfpennies 
marked  with  a  thistle,  and  Irish  halfpennies  marked  with  a  haip 
were  to  pass  for  ^d.  {Statutes,  vol.  i.  p.  140). 
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to  leave  the  island,  was  still  insufficient.     To  stop 
this  an  Act  was  passed  in  1692  for  "  raising  the 
value  of  milled  money  and  ginneys,  and  for  prohibit- 
ing any  to  goe  out  of  the  Isle."*    It  was  accordingly  *j2JSiits 
ordered  that  5s,  was  to  pass  for  5s.  4d.,  2s.  6d.  for  ^"•• 
2s.  8d.,  and  21s.  for  22s.  t    Four  years  later,  the  Keys 
successfully  petitioned  Lord  Derby  "  that  all  crown 
pieces  after  this  day,  by  public  consent,  be  allowed 
to  pass  for  6s.  lOd.  a  piece,  and  half  one  at  2s.  lid. 
a-piece,  a  shilling  at  14  pence,  and  sixpence  at  7 
pence   a-piece,  and  guineas  to  pass  for  24s.   6d. 
a-piece,  and  seuadoores  to  pass  for  19s.  6d.  a-piece,"  t 
and  they  further  requested  that  he  should  take  his 
rent  in  the  coins  at  these  values.  § 

Let  us  now  continue  the  history  of  the  Manx  FtetManx 

gov6niiP6iiii 

coinage.    The  first  Manx  Government  issue,  which  coinage  in  iw. 

consisted  of  pence   and  halfpence,  was  in   1709. 

These  coins  had  the  Derby  crest  (eagle  and  child), 

vTith  their  motto,  ^'  Sons  danger,'*  on  one  side,  and 

the  three  legs,  with  the  motto,  *'  Qttocunque  Oesseris 

Stobbity'W  on  the  other.    This  issue  was  made  legal 

tender  by  an  Act  passed  at  Tynwald  on  the  24th  of 

June,  1710.11    There  was  a  similar  issue,  though  very  Farther  i 

much  better  executed,  in  1733,**  which  was  legalized 

*  Knowsley  Muniments,  ^^,  not  in  Statute  Book. 

f  Ibid,  X  Lib,  Scaoc. 

§  In  1704,  we  find  the  Keys  again  complaining  that  money 
was  scarce  (Ibid,). 

II  Correctly  Jeeeris,  IT  Statutes^  vol.  i.  p.  182. 

"^•^  This  coinage  was  struck  at  Castletown.  There  is  the 
account  book  of  the  wages  paid  to  the  workmen  for  doing  it  in 
the  Bolls  Office.  (For  a  copy  of  part  of  this  see  Mcmx  Soc^ 
vol.  xa.  pp.  1-28.) 


1 
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in  the  same  year.*    The  same  Act  which  effected  l 
this  declared  that  "  from  henceforth  no  person  shall  ' 
be    obliged    to   take    any  other   brass    or   copper 
money,  "t    In  1758,  James,  Duke  of  AthoU,  issoed 
pennies  and  halfpennies  bearing  a  monogram  "  A.  D.** 
(AthoU  Duke),  with  the  ducal  crown  and  the  date  on 
one  side,  and,  on  the  other,  the  legs  and  motto  as 
before.    In  1786,  1798,  and  1813,  t  there  were  issues 
of  pence  and  halfpence  with  the  English  80Tereign*s 
head  and  the  usual  English  motto  on  one  side,  and, 
on  the  other  side,  the  legs  and  Manx  motto.      In 
these,  as  in  all  previous  issues,  14  pence   and  28 
halfpence  went  to  the  shilling.  ||     About   1890,  it 
occurred  to  some  astute  individuals  that,  since  the 
Manx  penny  could  be  passed  as  an  English  one  in 
Great  Britain,  it  would  pay  to  export  them.lT     They 
did    so,   and    accordingly  the    island  was  almost 
deprived  of  its  copper  coinage.     Notwithstandizig 
this  the  Keys,  in  1834,  threw  out  a  Bill  for  assimi- 
lating the  Manx  copper  currency  to  the  Enghsh. 
Pint  and  only    The  English  Government,  therefore,  in  1839,  gave 
Goyemment     orders  that  a  new  currency  of  the  same  type  as  the 

Manx  ooixiage  . 

inlaw.  foregoing,  but  comprizing  farthings  as  well  as  pence 

and  halfpence,  should  be  issued  for  the  Isle  of  Man, 

*  Manx  80C.9  vol,  xxx.  p.  202. 

f  Ibid,  This  step  was  probably  rendered  necessary  by  the 
large  extent  to  which  forgeries  had  been  carried  on,  and  the 
small  amount  of  the  coinage  of  1709  which  was  left. 

I  At  this  time  there  were  great  nmnbers  of  oonnterfeii  pence 
and  halfpence  in  the  island. 

II  JSIOO  EngUsh  =  £116  IBs.  4d.  Manx. 

If  Thus  any  one  who  exported  JS12  of  copper  would  dear  JE2. 
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and  pressure  was  put  on  the  Tynwald  Court  to  pass 
an  Act  that  these  coins  should  be  accepted  at  the 
rate  of  12  to  the  shilling.*  The  Manx  people 
thought  that  they  would  be  defrauded  by  this 
arrangement,  and  some  rioting  took  place.  Soon 
afterwards  all  the  coinage  before  that  date  was 
received  into  the  mint,  through  the  Board  of 
Customs,  at  its  nominal  value.!  The  coinage  of 
1889,  which  was  the  last  of  the  special  insular 
coinages,  rapidly  became  very  scarce,  and  its  place 
v^as  taken  by  the  general  coinage  of  the  United 
Kingdom.! 

The  trade  of  the  Isle  of  Man  during  this  period  JaiDB  akd 
was,  to  a  considerable  extent,  influenced  by  certain 
Acts  passed  by  the  Imperial  Parliament.    The  first  of  2? **«S  ^Sx 
these,  in  166C,§  limited  the  number  of  Manx  cattle  ***<*®- 
to  be  imported  into  England  to  600  annually ;  and 
it  provided  that  they  should  be  of  the  native  breed 

*  The  old  Manx  coins  ceased  to  be  current  on  the  2lBt  of  Sep- 
tember, 1840.  See  8tatute9j  voL  ii.  pp.  188-7.  It  was  enacted 
that  sums  of  ^d.,  ^d.,  fd.,  and  l^d.  Manx  should  be  satisfied  by 
similar  coins  ia  British  currency ;  that  sums  between  12^.  and 
14d.  were  to  be  settled  by  l)d.  less  than  these  amounts  in 
British  money,  between  lO^d.  and  12^.,  by  1^.  less ;  between 
8}d.  and  10^.,  by  l\d.  less ;  between  7d.  and  djd.,  by  Id.  less ; 
between  5;^.  and  7d.,  by  fd.  less ;  between  d^d.  and  5^.,  by  |d. 
less ;  and  between  Ifd.  and  8id.,  by  ^d.  less. 

f  Manx  8oc.^  vol.  xvii.  p.  89.  To  this  volume,  The  Mcmx 
Currency ,  by  0.  Clay,  M.D.,  those  wishing  to  obtain  full  details 
are  referred. 

:{  In  a  later  chapter  we  shaU  refer  to  the  numerous  tokens, 
both  in  the  form  of  coins  and  paper  notes,  that  were  issued  by 
insular  merchants  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  to 
facilitate  the  rapidly  expanding  trade  of  the  island  (see  p.  587). 

§  18  Charles  II.  c.  28. 

VOL.  I.  28 
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I 
only,  and  that  they  should  be  landed  at  no  oiber  ' 

port  than  Chester.    In  1676,  com,  the  growth  d 
the  island,  was  permitted  to  be  imported  into  Eng- 
land.*   But  any  advantage  that  may  have  accraed 
to  Manx  trade  from  these  Acts  was  consideiabl; 
modified  by  the  renewal  and  enlargement   of  Uie 
Navigation  Act  of  1651,  in  1660,  when  it  was  enacted 
that  goods  could  only  be  shipped  in  vessels  built  as 
well  as  owned  and  manned  by  Englishmen,  t     £n: 
the  greatest  injury  at  this  time  to  Manx  trade  was 
caused  by  the  increase  of  the  English  tariff  after 
^fSS^S'tbB  1689- 1     I^  I'^OS,  the  Tynwald  Court  complained  of 
Baguahtoriir.    this  in  a  petition  to  Lord  Derby,  in  which  they 
pointed  out  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  get 
the  chief  articles  they  required,  such  as  iron,  salt, 
timber,  coal,  and  pitch,  unless  they  could  export 
such  articles  as  they  could  spare,  and  that  they  were 
prevented  from  doing  so  by  the  prohibitive  English 
tariff.    At  the  same  time  they  enclosed  an  extract 
from  the  custom-house  books  to  show  how  much 
greater  the  value  of  the  necessaries  imported  from 
England  was  than  that  of  the  goods  exported  from 
the  island  to  that  country,  §  and  how   much   the 
exports  from  the  island  might  be  increased  if  the 
tariff  was  reduced.    This  appeal  produced  no  result. 
The  local  authorities  also  gave  a  large  share  of  their 

*  25  Charles  II.,  oap.  7,  sec.  21.  The  Acts  of  1721, 1764,  and 
1765,  are  referred  to  in  the  sections  on  Smuggling. 

t  Acts  were  passed  in  1729  and  1745  whereby  Manx  seamen 
were  made  liable  to  contribute  to  Greenwich  Hospital. 

I  See  p.  429. 

§  Enowsley  Muniments,  ^r*    ^^  ^^  P<  ^^- 
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attention  to  Manx  trarde,  as  may  be  seen   by  the  LooaiAetsand 

number  of  regulations  relating  to  it  which  are  found 

in  the  Becords  and  Statutes  at  this  period.     Some 

of  these  were  wise,  but  many  more  were  unwise. 

In  the  first  category  is  the  constant  care  for  the 

integrity  of  the  weights  and  measures.     Thus,  in 

1670,  it  was  ordered  that  the  weights  were  to  be 

''  after  the  rate  of  haberdupoize  of  16  ounces,"  and 

that  the  London  quart  *  was  to  be  the  standard  of 

measure,  four  quarts  making  a  standard  ''  barrell, 

strike  measure,  for  all  manner  of  grayne,  and  for 

water  measure  in  like  manner.'*!     These  standards 

were    "  to    be  marked  with    3   legges    of  Man,  a 

Crown,  CD.,  and  1671."      In  1673,  some  useful 

regulations  were  issued  about  the  sale  of  meat.    In 

accordance  therewith,  the  constable  and  clerk  of  each 

market  in  every  town  were  ordered  to  seize  all 

unwholesome  victuals  brought  to  market,  such  as 

''  veal  under  three  weeks  old,  and  also  such  lambs, 

kidds,  and  piggs  as  shall  appear  unmarketable  in 

respect  of  their  poverty  and  tenderness  of  age."  \ 

Such  victuals  were  either  to  be  burnt  or  distributed 

to  the  poor,  no  compensation  being  made  to  the 

owners.    In  1687,  it  was  found  necessary  to  re-enact  J^^J^^j^,^ 

the  law  of  1649,  which  forbade  the  exaction  of  more  S^ert,*c 

than  the  legal  (10  per  cent.)  §  rate  of  interest  on 

^  A  standard  quart  was  kept  in  custody  of  the  steward  at 
Castle  Bushen. 

f  lAh.  Scaee.  |  Statutes,  vol.  i.  p.  185. 

§  See  p.  812.  The  legal  rate  of  mterest  in  England  had 
been  reduced  from  10  per  cent,  to  8  per  cent,  in  1617. 
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mortgages.*  Those  who  had  taken  more  than  this 
were  punished  and  obliged  to  hand  back  the  amonni 
of  the  overcharges  made  by  them.  In  1691,  a 
further  step  in  the  same  direction  was  taken  by 
passing  a  law  to  reduce  this  high  rate  of  inter^iL 
which  was  declared  to  be  "  to  the  great  hurt  and 
prejudice  of  this  Isle.'*  f  It  was  therefore  enacted 
that  (1)  no  person  should  charge  above  6  per  o@it., 
(2)  all  contracts  made  after  the  date  of  the  Act  ai 
more  than  this  rate  should  be  null  and  void,  (3) 
any  one  acting  contrary  to  its  provisions  should 
forfeit  treble  value  "  of  the  money,  wares,  merchan- 
dizes, and  other  things  so  lent,  bargained,  sold,  or 
ub^m^  exchanged. "  t  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  insular 
wSSe  Md'  Legislature  was  composed  of  men  who  were  mainly 
"^®°'  connected  with  the  agricultural  interest,  and  who, 

therefore,  did  their  best  to  maintain  the  prices  of 
farm  produce  at  a  high  level  by  preventing  its  import 
and  encouraging  its  export.  Their  attempts  to  do 
this,  even  in  years  when  there  were  bad  harvests,! 
led  to  collisions  with  the  townspeople,  the  result  of 
which  was  usually  an  agreement  to  prohibit  exporte 
as  well  as  imports  of  food.§    Instances  of  this  action 

-  Siaiutes,  vol.  i.  p.  142.  t  ^^Wci.,  vol.  i.  p.  145. 

\  During  the  famine,  however,  imports  were  encouraged  and 
exports  prohibited,  though  even  then  there  was  considerable 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  farmers. 

§  See  Lib.  Scacc,  1704,  1728,  1734,  1746.  In  1784.  the  im- 
portation  of  malt  was  forbidden,  also  that  of  wheat  and  bailey, 
''unless  the  market  prices  in  the  Island  ...  be  above  148.  per 
bowle  for  wheat  and  12s.  for  barley."  Nor  was  the  foreign 
barley  so  imported  to  be  made  into  malt  "  unless  the  maiket 
price  in  the  Island  for  malt  be  16s.  per  bowle  or  above"  (Lii. 
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as  regards  com  are  too  numerous  to  quote,  but  we 
may  mention  that,  in  1703,  the  importation  of  Irish 
cattle,  except  for  breeding  purposes,  was  practically 
prohibited,*  in  accordance  with  a  petition  from  the 
Keys. 

In  1704,  another  petition  from  the  Keys  to  the 

govemor  was  directed  against  the  importation  of 

linen  cloth  t  into  the  island,  whereby  the  native 

producers  were  undersold,  and  it  was  consequently 

ordered  by  the  Tynwald  Court  that  a  further  sum 

should  be  charged  on  imported  linens,  in  addition  to 

the  duties  already  in  existence.!     In  the  same  yeaar,  ^^^^^f^^ 

they  asked  *'  that  a  free  market  for  the  exportation  J^j^ 

of  all  manner  of  goods  may  be  granted  and  passed 

into  a  law,"  and  that  **  no  obstruction  be  hereafter 

made  to  any  such  markets,  but  by  the  advice  and 

consent  of  the  24  Keys,  as  necessity  and  occasion 

shall  require."  §     The  former  part  of  this  request 

was  granted,  but,  seeing  that,  in  1728,  the  Keys 

again  complained  of  the  want  of  &ee  markets,  it 

was  evidently  not  carried  out.      Nothing,  in  fact, 

was  done  to  meet  their  views  till  the  advent  of  the 

Seacc).  In  1787,  even  the  export  of  herrings  was  forbidden  tiU 
the  inhabitcmts  had  been  supplied  at  the  rate  of  14d.  per 
hundred  (Statutes,  vol.  1.  p.  217). 

*  By  a  very  high  rate. 

f  This  was  directed  against  Scottish  and  English  linens  on 
which  the  British  Government  had  jnst  begun  to  grant  bounties. 

I  Lib.  8cacc. 

§  Ibid,  The  object  of  this  request  was  doubtless  mainly 
to  have  foreign  goods  exported  free  in  the  interests  of  the 
smugglers.  For  an  account  of  the  English  Acts  of  1711,  1714, 
and  1726,  dealing  with  Manx  trade,  see  pp.  433-6. 
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AthoU  rSgime,  when  not  only  was  the  export  trade 
made  free,  but  all  fairs  and  markets  were  ordered  to 
be  free  and  open  to  all  buyers  and  sellers,  whether 
strangers  or  natives.*    This  equality  was  not,  how- 
ever,  of  long  duration,  for,  in  1742,  ''Pedlers  and 
chapmen,  who  are  strangers  from  other  coontreys,*'^ 
had  to  pay  24s.  for  a  license  which  the  natives  were 
SbIwmSo*"     ^^^  required  to  obtain.    Of  measures  intended  for 
^^  ^*       the  protection  of  the  native  producer  there  are  many 
prodncw.         instances  on  record.     Thus,  in  1736,  the  petition  of 
the  Douglas  coopers  that  the  ''  importation  of  empty 
casques  of  any  kind  from  beyond  seas  "  I    be  pro- 
hibited was  granted;  in  1737,  the  importation  of 
malt  was  prohibited,  and  wheat  and  barley  were  not 
allowed  to  be  imported,  unless  the  price  in  the  island 
was  above  28s.  and  24s.  per  quarter  §  respectively; 
and,  in  1746,  it  was  ordered  by  Tynwald  that  no 
foreign  beer  or  ale  be  admitted  to  the  isle  till  the 
24th  of  June,  1746,  because  its  importation,  "  con- 
sidering the  present  state  of   the  countrey  with 
respect  to  come  and  graine,  is  held  to  be  highly 
detrimental  to  the  public  good  "  ;||  and,  in  1748,  the 
duty  on  ale  was  raised,  on  the  ground  that  the  old 
rate   was   "  found  to  be  greatly  prejudicial  to  the 
landed  interest.**  IT     An  exception  was,  however, 
made  in  favour  of  ale  imported  for  the  purpose  of 
being  exported  within  six  months,  it  being  charged 

*  Statutes,  vol.  i.  p.  216.       f  Ibid.,  p.  244.       t  J^-  Seace. 

§  Statutes,  vol.  i.  p.  228.  If  foreign  barley  was  imported  it 
was  not  allowed  to  be  made  into  malt  milesa  the  local  price  was 
above  80s.  per  quarter. 

II  Lib.  Scacc.  ^  Statutes,  vol.  L  p.  256. 
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at  the  old  rate,  and  the  importation  of  malt  was 
again  allowed  on  payment  of  a  heavy  daty.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  insular  consumer  was  protected 
by  exportation  being  forbidden  when  prices  were 
high.*  Such  was  the  commercial  system  favoured 
by  the  rulers  of  Man.f 

No  wonder  that  the  foreign  trade  of  the  island 
was  not  extensive.  |  It  existed,  during  this  period, 
chiefly  with  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Norway  and 
Sweden,  and  Ireland.  §  Of  that  with  the  first  three 
countries  we  have  already  spoken;  from  Norway 
and  Sweden  timber  was  obtained,  and  from  Ireland 
live  stock  and  linen  and  woollen  goods.  ||     With 

*  For  the  oustoms  duties  impoaed  by  the  insular  government 
see  Appendix  B. 

t  It  may  be  mentioned  that  traders  had  suffered  much  incon- 
venience by  being  liable  to  arrest  when  leaving  the  island 
**upon  pretences  of  debt  .  .  .  without  just  cause."  It  was 
therefore  enacted  in  1748  that  if  any  one  suffered  a  **  false 
arrest"  in  this  way,  he  could  bring  an  action  for  damages 
{Statutes,  vol.  i.  pp.  266-7). 

I  Governor  Sacheverell  evidently,  judging  from  the  foUow- 
ing  remarks  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  in  1692,  desired  to  promote 
Manx  trade :  **  I  would  now  begin  some  proposals  for  foreign 
trade,  but  was  first  in  hopes  to  have  received  Mr.  Poole's 
thoughts  upon  it,  of  which  I  desire  you  to  put  him  in  mind  " 
(Manx  8oc.  vol.  L,  Editor's  Preface,  p.  xi). 

§  It  is  not  known  why  there  was  more  trade  with  Ireland 
than  Qreat  Britain.  Possibly  it  was  due  to  the  Irish  tariffs 
being  lighter  than  the  British. 

II  There  was  a  considerable  importation  of  Irish  flannels  and 
hiezes  till  1698,  when  the  English  Parliament  prohibited  the 
export  from  Ireland  of  either  wool  or  wooUen  manufactures 
to  any  country  but  England  (10  Wm.  III.  cap.  10).  These 
commodities,  however,  continued  to  be  smuggled  to  the  Isle  of 
Man. 
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England,  owing  to  a  heavy  tariff,  which,  after  1689, 
became  ahnost  prohibitive,*  there  was  comparatiyely 
little  intercourse,  and  with  Scotland,  after  the  Unioa, 
there  was  even  less. 
SodtoSSSJ*  '^^^  ^^^^  exports  of  the  island  were  black  cattle, 
which  had  been  fattened  for  the  market,  salt  fish, 
wool,  green  hides,  beer,  honey,  tallow,  flags,  slates, 
and,  except  to  England,  fine  and  coarse  linen  cloth, 
and  coarse  woollen  cloth,  t  Previously  to  1720,  there 
had  also  been  exports  of  com,  beer,|  and  "  powdered  " 
beef,  but,  since  the  island  had  become  a  **  great 
resort  of  stranger8,"t  there  was  barely  enough  of 
these  commodities  for  its  own  use.  The  chief 
imports  were  salt,  coal,  iron,  spirits,  sugar,  timber, 
tar,  Irish  linen,  and  "  store  cattle. "§ 

Our  best  means  of  forming  an  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  this  trade  will  be  found  in  the  yearly 
totals  of  the  customs  duties  on  exports  and  imports. 
Between  1660  and  1700,  their  average  annual 
amount  was  £78;||  between  1702  and  1713,  it  was 


*  Even  under  the  Act  18  Ch.  II.,  o.  28  (see  p.  417),  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  heavy  duty  on  Manx  com. 

f  Wilson  {Mcmx  8oe,,  vol.  xviii.  p.  104),  also  Denton's  MS. 

i  A  curious  instance  of  a  trading  transaction  is  afforded  in 
1700,  by  the  members  of  the  Tynwald  Court  binding  themselves 
to  provide  John  Murrey,  merchant,  Douglas,  with  "  20  tunns  of 
strong  beere  "  for  export  to  the  West  Indies,  John  Murrey  pay- 
ing 18s.  per  barreU  and  finding  csLsks  at  his  own  costs.  (Lib. 
Scacc) 

§  Ibid,  and  Lib.  Seace,  An  abstract  of  the  exports  and  im- 
ports of  cattle  in  1784  may  be  seen  in  a  MS.  at  Bridge  House, 
Castletown. 

II  Appendix  A.    Average  of  7  years. 
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£225;*  between  1714  and  1720,  £1,118  ;t  between 

1728  and  1734,  ^6948;!    between  1738  and  1746, 

£2,221  ;§  between  1747  and  1752,  f 3,691  ;||    and, 

between  1754  and  1763,  it  was  £6,422.  ||     Before 

1700,    the    export  trade — ^judging,    however,   from 

two  years  onlylT — would  appear  to  have  exceeded  the 

import  trade ;  bat,  after  that  date,  the  imports  very 

largely  exceeded  the  exports,  or  rather  the  import 

duties  largely  exceeded  the   export  duties,  till,  at 

length,  after  1737,  the  export  duties  were  done  away 

vdth.**  The  small  amount  of  the  exports  was  partly 

due  to  the  advent  of  stranger  residents,  but  there  is 

no  doubt  that  much  of  what  was  exported  escaped 

the  payment  of  duty  owing  to  the  connivance  of  the 

insular  customs  officials  in  smuggling.! t    The  rapid 

rise  of  the  imports  after  1712  was,  of  course,  also 

mainly  due  to  this  cause,  though    the    legitimate 

trade  probably  increased    somewhat    as  well.    An 

impetus  was  given  to  trade  in  1737  by  the  abolition 

of  export  duties,  1 1  and  it  was  still  further  encouraged 


*  Appendix  A.    Average  of  10  yean. 

t  Ibid.  Avenge  of  6  years.  Between  1720  and  1728  the 
duties  were  leased. 

I  Ihid.    Average  of  7  years. 
§  Ibid.    Average  of  6  years. 

II  Sohednle  to  Act  6  Geo.  III.  c.  26. 

IT  The  average  of  export  duties  in  1661  and  1669  was  JS56, 
that  of  the  import  duties  in  the  same  years  being  £80, 

**  Appendix  A.  Between  1702  and  1718,  the  average  amoimt 
of  the  export  duties  was  JS21 ;  between  1714  and  1720,  it  was 
228;  between  1728  and  1784,  it  was  £9.  (These  figures  are 
calcxilated  on  the  same  number  of  years  as  the  import  duties.) 

ft  See  pp.  481-2.  H  Statute,  vol.  i.  p.  228. 
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in  1750  by  the  establishment  of  a  packet  boat,  sail- 
ing at  regular  intervals  between  Douglas  and 
Whitehaven,  for  the  conveyance  of  letters  and 
merchandize. 

S^SuL^^  Home    manufactures   were   evidently    actdve    at 

this  period,  and,  in  1692,  there  was  an  effort 
made  to  promote  the  linen  manufacture   in   par- 

uaS,  ^  ticular  by  the  passage  of  an  Act  of  Tynwald.  By 
this  every  quarterland  owner  was  compelled  to 
plant  half  an  acre  of  hemp  or  flax,  and  the  intack 
owners,  one-twentieth  part  of  an  acre.  If  they  did 
not,  they  had  to  pay  a  fine  of  three  shillings  and 
fourpence  a  year.  A  system  of  prizes  for  the 
encouragement  of  good  work  was.  also  established, 
it  being  provided  that  whoever  in  each  sheading 
should  spin  the  best  yam  or  produce  the  best  web 
of  cloth  should  receive  twenty  shillings,  in  addition 
to  the  value  of  the  yam  or  cloth.  This  was  to  be 
judged  by  the  Sheading  Court,  with  the  advice  of 
two  weavers.  The  best  weaver  in  the  island 
received  £4,  his  or  her  merit  being  adjudged  by  the 
Tynwald  Court.  If  the  winner  was  a  maid  servant, 
she  was  to  be  excused  from  being  yarded  for  ever 
afterwards.* 

This  Act  had,  no  doubt,  the  cordial  approbation 
of  the  ninth  earl,  since  it  is  clear,  from  the  follow- 

*  Enowaley  Muniments,  ^^.  This  Act  is  not  in  the  Statute 
Book,  bat,  as  there  is  a  copy  duly  signed  and  approred  at 
Enowsley,  and  as  Qovemor  Saoheverell  mentions  the  passage 
of  such  an  Act  in  writing  to  a  friend,  it  seems  clear  that  it  was 
in  force.    (Sacheverell,  Manx  Soe.f  vol.  i.,  Introduction,  p.  xi.) 
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ing  memorandum,  dated   1698,  that  he  was  most  Memonndnm 

^  by  the  ninth 

anxious  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  people,  «»i- 
whether  industrially  or  otherwise :  "  Perfect  the 
Park.*  Continue  the  hnnen  manufacture.  The 
Ijighthouse  and  a  good  smithy  in  it.f  The  sope 
Boyling.  The  Pottery.  Set  up  a  brewhouse  and 
maulthouse.  Perfect  Derby  Haven.  I  Search  for 
mines.  Open  the  rode  to  Peele,  &c.  Improve  the 
maintenance  of  the  clergy.  Bepaire  the  Church 
and  Castle  at  Peele.  Get  a  good  woolen  clothier,  a 
good  tanner  and  curier.  Forme  a  register.  If 
possible  forme  a  company  for  trade.  Improve  the 
husbandrys.  An  Act  for  education  of  youths. 
Beforme  the  ale  Houses.  But  above  all  settle  the 
property  of  the  people.  Put  the  laws  into  writing 
and  reduce  the  practical  part  to  method.  Apply 
one  of  the  academic  places  to  the  service  of  the  state 
that  one  be  always  educated  in  the  Comptrollers 
ofl&cd'to  breed  Attomey-Generalls,  Deemsters,  &c."§ 
In  these  brief  but  pregnant  notes,  we  see  the  wise 
and  far-seeing  ruler.  From  them  we  learn  that,  in 
addition  to  the  manufactures  already  mentioned, 
there  was  a  pottery  and  a  soap-boiling  establish- 
ment. Earl  William's  programme  was  never  carried 
out  in  its  entirety,  but  efforts  were  made  by  his 
successor  to  promote  the  hnen  trade  by  importing 

*  It  is  not  known  where  this  was. 

f  No  lighthonse  is  known  to  have  existed  till  a  much  later 
date. 

I  Ko  donbt  the  port  is  meant. 
§  Enowsley  Muniments,  ^* 
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skilled  weavers  from  England  to  instnict  the  natires.* 

Other  e£E6rts  to  encourage  manufactures  took  tb 

direction  of  endeayouring  to  ensure  that  the  articles 

2j[g|jgJJ^  produced  were  of  good  quality.    Thus,  in  1665,  i: 

u^i^und    was  ordered  that  skilful  persons  should  be  sworn  by 

*^^'^***  the  deemsters  to  ''examine  and    try    all    leatba 

tanned  within  this  Isle  before  it  be  put  to  sayle."^ 

Such  leather  as  was  approved  by  them  was  then  to 

be  stamped  with  the  insular  arms;  t  and,  in  1704, 

cloth  fullers   were  forbidden  "to  deliver  out  aoy 

cloath  from  their  milnes  untill  the  4  of  the  Great 

Enquest  of  the  parish  wherein  they  live,  have  fint 

viewed  the  same,  and  find  the  said  cloath   to   be 

sufficiently  fulled  or  dressed."  I 

§  3.  Snmggling. 

During  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  seventeenth 
smng^uiif  century  and  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth,  the 
Stoi  the  inh  rapid  increase  of  Manx  trade,  to  which  we  have 
already  referred,  was  mainly  caused  by  the  large 
consignments  of  foreign  goods  to  Manx  ports, 
not,  to  any  extent,  for  the  consumption  of  the 
residents,  but  in  order  to  smuggle  them  into  the 
United  Kingdom,  from  the  adjacent  ports  of  which 

*  Order  by  Governor  Mawdesley,  1707  :  "  You  are  to  pay 
unto  Nicholas  Leech,  weaver,  the  sum  of  forty  ahiUinga  per 
annum  out  of  our  Honble.  Lord's  treasury  towards  his 
encouragement  to  stay  in  this  Isle  for  the  promotingof  a  Unnen 
trade  here.— To  Mr.  Chris.  Parker,  Beer.  Genl."  [Rolls  Office. 
Loose  Papers). 

t  Statutes,  vol.  L  pp.  117-18.  J  Lib.  Scaee. 
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IS^an  lay  at  a  conyenient  distance.    The  earliest 
aiTithentic  intimation  of  this  state  of  things  is  derived 
f  xroin  a  letter  written  by  one  Edward  Tildesley,  in 
X682y*  who  was  then  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  to  a  Com- 
xmssioner  of   Customs   in    England,  in  which  he 
informs   him    that    the   island    "  was    become   a 
magazine  of  all  sorts  of  foreign  goods  ...  as  might 
from  thence  clandestinely  be  transported  into  any  of 
tlie  three  kingdoms."  t    A  few  years  later,  on  the  JnSj^SSgedby 
outbreak  of  the  war  with  France  in  1689,  excessive  B^u!£dS!!te. 
duties  were  imposed  in  England  on  French  wine 
and  brandy,  also  on  salt  and  on  all  East  India  and 
China  goods,  those  on  French  wine  and    brandy 
being   practically    prohibitive,    thus     offering    an 
irresistible  incentive  to  smuggle  these  articles  out  of 
the  island.    At  the  same  time,  owing  to  the  heavier 
insular  tariffs,  imposed  in    1677    and  1692,    there 
were  also  some  attempts  to  smuggle  goods  into  the 
island,  though  they  did  not  amount  to  much.  About 
1692,  the  English  Commissioners  of  Customs,  in  con- 
sequence, it  would  seem,  of  Tildesley's  information, 
took  the  strong  step  of  appointing  a  customs  officer 
to  act    for  them   there.    Lord    Derby    was    very 
indignant  at  this,  protesting  that  '^  there  was  never 


*  Train  says  that  "  about  the  year  1670,  ...  a  company  o! 
adventurers  irom  Liverpool  settled  at  Douglas  for  the  avowed 
purpose  o!  carrying  on  a  contraband  trade,"  but  he  does  not 
give  any  proof  of  this  assertion.    (Vol.  iL  p.  806.) 

f  Knowsley  Muniments,  ^.  The  commissioners  who 
reported  in  1791  dated  the  smuggling  as  commencing  early  in 
the  eighteenth  century.    (App.  (A)  in  their  report.) 
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any  just  grounds  for  such  an  informacon,'**  and: 
remarks  that  ''  If  the  customs-house  officers  at  l 
small  ports  in  England  do  there  dutyes  i^hat  oocas' 
can  there  be  .  .  .  for  there  sending  such  an  o&t 
into  the  Isle  of  Man."*    In  consequence    of  ti 
remonstrance  and  of  a  promise  from  tlie  eari  to  ir 
more  diligent   in  watching  smuggling,    this   o&^ 
was  instructed  merely  to  report  on  what  took  plaoE 
In  1694,  Lord  Derby  endeavoured  to  fulfil  iiis  fro- 
mise  by  instructing  the  Council  to  make  much  strict^ 
regulations  ''  about  the  levying  and  collecting  of  tfct 
Customes  and  Dutyes  payable  and  arising  upon  al 
goods  and  merchandizes." t     Orders  were,  therefore, 
given  that  a  customs  office  was  to  be  kept  in  Castle 
Bushen,  that  the  searchers  were  **  to  take  ditigent 
care  that  no  goods  whatsoever  were  to  be  landd 
before  they  receive  entry  from  this  office  and  thai 
storehouses  were  to  be  built  in  every  port."t    For 
the  same  reason  it  was  ordained,  in  1698,  that  the 
ancient  laws  concerning  "  merchants,  shipmen,  and 
chapmen,"  were  to  be  put  in  force,  and  stringent 
regulations  were   addressed  to  the  *'  searcher "  in 
each  port.  J 

One  result  of    these  regulations    was  that    the 
smugglers,  finding  it  not  worth  their  while  to  try  and 

*  Knowsley  Maniments,  ~,  f  Lib.  Irrot, 

X  These  regulations  were  as  follows :  (1)  "  Ton  are  not  to 
suffer  any  vessel  or  boate  to  take  any  men  out  of  this  Island 
and  that  noe  native  or  person  resident  within  this  Isle  presume 
to  goe  without  speoiaU  Lycense  from  the  Govenior  or  his 
Deputy  .  .  .  and  that  noe  chapman  or  shipman  goe  for  Eng- 
land, Ireland  or  Wales  without  first  acquainting  the  Governor 
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evade  payment  of  the  comparatiyely  trifling  Manx 
duties,  openly  discharged  their  cargoes  in  the  Manx 
ports,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  Stanley  and 
AthoU  exchequer,  and  then  took  any  opportunity 
that  arose  of  nmning  them  clandestinely  to  the 
adjacent  coasts.  In  1700,  Earl  William  wrote  to 
the  governor  with  reference  to  this  practice,  urging 
him  to  direct  that  the  laws  against  it  should  be  put 
in  force  more  strictly,  and  that  the  customs  officers 
should  be  more  diligent  in  their  duties.*  Under  the 
circumstances  mentioned,  however,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  there  was  a  distinct  understanding  as 
to  how  far  these  instructions  were  to  be  carried 

and  obtaining  his  Lyoense  and  knowing  of  him  what  business 
he  may  have  to  fchose  partes  or  back  againe  upon  the  for- 
feiture and  penaltys  in  the  Statute  Book. 

(2)  *<Tou  are  to  informe  all  merchant  strangers  of  their 
dutyes  (as  soon  as  they  come  into  the  Island)  that  is  that  they 
personally  appear  before  the  Governor  or  his  Deputy  to  lett 
him  know  from  whence  they  came  and  what  their  loading  is,  to 
the  end  that  if  it  be  thought  fitting  that  his  loading  be  for  the 
use  of  the  Country  that  notice  may  be  given  to  the  4 
merchants  of  the  Country  to  come  and  bargaine  with  them 
before  any  other  person  be  allowed  to  deale  with  them  as  is 
provided. 

(8)  ^*  Tou  are  to  take  care  that  noe  person  or  persons  trans- 
port any  men  or  women  servants  or  young  persons,  and  that 
noe  such  persons  transport  themselves,  nor  that  any  person 
take  out  any  servants  as  aforesaid  without  Lyoense  upon  the 
penaltys  and  forfeitures  in  the  Statute  Book.  And  if  any  ship 
vesseU  or  boate  that  by  contrary  winds  come  into  and  anchor 
in  your  Road,  Bay  or  Harbour,  you  shall  goe  on  board  and 
inquire  from  whence  she  came,  whither  boimd,  of  her  loading 
and  what  passengers  on  board,  and  likewise  to  inquire  of  the 
news  and  affairs  abroad  and  forthwith  to  certifie  the  same  to 
me."    {Lib.  Irrot,).  *  Lib.  Scacc. 


lawitoBrillih. 
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oat,  and,  indeed,  it  is  dear  that  very   litUe  wm  , 
done  to  check  the  practice  in  question.*    Amoc:  t 
smuggled  articles  at  this  time,  the  chief  -was  tobaooa 
''  which  was  bought  in  Great  Britain  ;    and  the 
drawback  being  obtained  on  the  exportation  of  it,  r* 
was  transported  hither;  and  from   thence  IecGi^  ^ 
veyed  into  Great  Britain.**  f     Smuggling  had,  6000  • 
after   the  Union  with    Scotland   (1707),    attracted 

FtvpcNMijo       increased  attention  in  England,  and  a  proposal  wa&  \ 

made  in  ParUament  to  assimilate  the  Manx  fiscal 

laws  with  those  of  Great  Britain.!     Great  alam 

was  caused  in  the  island,  and  it  resulted  in  the  £ey? 

sending  a  deputation  to  London  to  try  and  obtaia 

Noihiiigeaine    **  txee  trade.'*  §    There  is  no  authoritative  record 

oflhis,  norof 

^eiteaxAoi  of  their  proceedings,  though  some  understanding 
was  probably  arrived  at,  since,  in  1711,  an  Act  of 
Tynwald  was  passed  whereby,  on  the  understanding 


*  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  repeal  of  Bome  of  the  Iawb 
against  aliens  in  1697  was  induced  mainly  by  oonaideratioDS  of 
the  amount  of  trade  they  brought  to  the  island.  {SiaiuUi. 
vol.  i.  pp.  168-4.) 

f  Commissioners  Report  (see  their  Appx.  (A).) 

I  Train,  vol.  ii.  p.  808. 

§  8t€UuteB,  vol.  i.  p.  189.  They  obtained  £100  from  Lord 
Derby  for  their  expenses,  which  was  repaid  by  an  assessment 
on  the  land.  It  must  be  remembered  that  BootLand,  by  the 
Act  of  Union,  had  obtained  equal  commercial  privileges  with 
England. 

II  In  a  petition  to  Parliament  in  1854  it  is  stated  that  ''  we 
inhabitants  and  legislature  of  the  island  being  desirous  to 
co-operate  with  the  British  (Government  to  prevent  the  frauds 
on  the  British  revenue**  (in  1710)  deputed  persons  to  treat, 
and  that  they  came  to  the  agreement  embodied  in  the  Act  of 
Tynwald  in  1711.    (Pari.  Papers,  p.  6). 


ofim. 
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tliat  Qreat  Britain  would  import  **  the  Bestials,  or 
any  other  goods  of  the  growth,  product,  and  manu- 
facture "  of  the  Island,  *  duty  free,  it  was  ordained 
that    foreign  goods   were  not  to  be  shipped  from 
Man  to  Great  Britain,  unless  all  persons  exporting 
them  entered  into  bonds  to  pay  the  English  or  Irish 
duties,   upon    such  goods   being    landed  in  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland,  that  Manx  wool  should  be  sent 
to  Great  Britain  only,  and  that  smuggling  should  be 
suppressed.    But,  inasmuch  as  Great  Britain  made 
no  move  to  carry  out  the  understanding,  this  Act  tSspSJ^ed. 
was  suspended  by  a  further  Act  passed  in  1714  for 
twelve  months,  and,  "  from  year  to  year  afterwards, 
or  untill  freedom  of  trade  ...  be  granted,  as  the 
same  was  agreed  upon  with  the  Honourable  Com- 
missioners of  Her  Majesty's  Customs  in  London."  t 
Smuggling  was,  therefore,  resumed,  especially  in 
tea,  upon  which  article  the  enormous  duty  of  5s. 
per  lb.  had  been  imposed  in  1711.    The  English  ^J^^'^^'J^^^* 
Government   consequently  stationed  ships  on  the  g^^enunent 
Manx  coasts  to  watch  the  smugglers,  and  again  sent  ^Satten!^ 
commissioners  I  to  report  upon  the  way  in  which 
Manx  trade  was  carried  on.     One  of  these  com- 
missioners, George   Waldron,  states  that  Douglas 
was  the  headquarters  of  the  smugghng  owing  to 
its  good  harbour,  and  he  points  out  that  the  fact  of 
the  Lord  of  Man  having  jurisdiction  over  the  sea 
for  three  leagues  beyond  the  land  added  very  much 

*  8iatute$,  vol.  L  pp.  187-8.  f  ^bid.,  vol.  i.  p.  197. 

{  It  would  seem  that  the  Eugliah  watcher  had  been  with- 
drawn in  1711. 

VOL,  I.  29 


1T90. 
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to  the  facilities  for  smuggling,  because  the  smnggks, 
when  once  within  this '  distance,  could  defy  tke 
King's  officers,*  who,  by  reason  of  the  Act  of  1711 
^SSSig^  were  powerless.  A  vast  increase  of  smuggling  iffk 
place  about  1720,  owing  to  two  rich  merchants, 
one,  Richard  Maguire,  belonging  to  Dublin,  and  the 
other,  Josiah  Poole, t  to  Liverpool,  entering  into 
partnership,  in  that  year,  for  the  purpose  of  leasing 
the  Manx  customs  from  Lord  Derby ;  t  but  also, 
secretly,  for  entering  upon  what  was  euphemisticaU; 
called  ''  the  running  trade."  §  In  the  same  year,  an 
Act,  which  was  passed  "  for  encouraging  and  securing 
the  trade  of  the  East  India  Company,"  ||  contained 
a  clause  prohibiting  the  importation  of  East  Indian 
conmiodities  ''into  the  Isle  of  Man,  as  well  as  the 
other  Dependencies  belonging  to  the  Kingdom,  from 
any  other  Place  than  Great  Britain."  ||  The  two 
merchants,  nevertheless,  persevered  in  their  designs. 
Besides  continuing  and  extending  the  former  con- 
traband dealings  in  tobacco,  &c.,  they  poichased 
spirits  and  wine  in  different  countries  and  East 
India  goods  in  Holland,  as  well  as  in  England. 
These  commodities  they  imported  into  the  island, 
stored  them  in  the  lord's  warehouses  (these 


*  Waldron  (Manx  8oe.  vol.  xi.  pp.  8-9). 

t  The  agreement  was  signed  between  Richard  Magniie  and 
Lord  Derby  in  1720;  and,  in  1721,  Maguire  assigned  hd^  tbe 
rents  and  half  the  receipts  to  Josiah  Poole. 

I  See  note  f,  p.  425. 

§  Commissioners'  Report,  Appx.  (A.)  No.  9.  They  paid  him 
j£l,050  a  year.  This  is  perhaps  the  company  ref^red  to  br 
Train  as  having  been  started  in  1670  (see  p.  4^). 

II  7  Geo.  I.  0.  xz.,  sec.  ix. 
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included  in  their  lease),  and  ran  them,  as  opportunity 
served,  into  the  neighbouring  kingdoms.  This 
traffic  they  maintained  for  a  few  years,  to  a  very 
large  amount ;  and  it  was  likewise  engaged  in  by 
other  adventurers.* 

Such  a  state  of  affairs  necessitated  the  serious  ££^^Jn 
interference  of  Parliament,  which,  in  1726,  enacted  ^^• 
that  no  goods  whatever  should  be  imported  into 
Great  Britain  or  Ireland  from  the  Isle  of  Man, 
save  what  were  of  the  growth,  product,  or  manufac- 
ture of  the  island,  also  that  no  drawback!  should 
in  future  be  allowed  on  tobacco  and  other  foreign 
goods  exported  to  the  island,  as  they  had  been  so 
exported  **  with  no  other  intent  than  fraudently  to 
re-land  the  same  on  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland."  I     One  result  of  this  Act,  together  with 
the  renewed  vigilance  of  the  King's  two  custom- 
house officers  on  the  island,  was,  towards  the  end 
of  1727,  the  surrender  by  the  two  merchants  of  the 
lease  of  the  customs,  which   the  Earl  of  Derby 
consented  to  accept,  being  probably  alarmed  by  a 
clause  in  the  Act  referred  to  which    empowered 
**  The  Treasury  to  contract  for  the  Purchase  of  his 
Dominion  of  Man."  §    Nothing,  however,  was  yet 

*  In  other  commodities,  however,  owing  to  the  wise  reduc- 
tions of  taxation  made  by  Walpole  in  1720,  and  the  obligatory 
warehousing  of  tea  and  coffee,  there  was  less  smuggling  at  this 
time.  f  Or  return  of  the  duty. 

;  12  Geo.  I.  cap.  28,  sees.,  21,  22.  The  amount  of  the 
customs  at  this  period  was  about  double  the  rent  paid.  This 
was  the  first  direct  interference  of  Parliament  with  Manx 
trade.  §  Commissioners*  Beport,  Appx.  (A)  No.  9. 
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to  oome  of  this.    The  smuggling  decreased  *  till 
1732,   when   we   learn  that   "the    numing    trade 
goes    on    briskly,    especially  tea   from   France  in 
abundance."  t    One  cause  of  this  seems  to  have 
been  the  great  increase  of  the  tax  on  tobacco  in  that 
year.    A  large  number  of  Manx  and  other  smu^lers 
were  employed  in  receiving  the  tobacco  exported 
from  England  for  the  sake  of  the  drawback,  which 
seems  to  have  been  again  allowed,  and  then   in 
re-landing  it.    From  the  fact  that,  between   1728 
and    1734,  the    receipts  from    duties    on    exports 
practically  ceased,  there  is  little  doubt  that,  at  this 
time,  smuggling  received  less  hindrance  than  ever 
from  the  insular  customs  ofQcials-t     In  1737,  the 
export  duties  were  entirely  done  away  with,  the 
import  duties  alone  remaining.  §    In  consequence 
of  this  and  of  the  India  companies  of  Sweden  and 
Denmark  furnishing  them  ''  with  more  convenient 
marts  at  Gottenburg  and  Copenhagen  than  Holland 
afforded,"  ||  for  the  purchase  of  teas  and  other  East 
Indian   commodities,  the  smugglers   increased   in 

j^^^of  the  numbers  and  their  dealings  became  more  extensive. 

bjgjme^moro    jj^  jy^^  ^j^^  j^^yg  ^^^  unauimously  in  favour  of 

trying  to  put  a  stop  to  the  exportation  of  tobacco, 
but  on  representing  this  to  the  duke  they  received 
no  encouragement,  because  he  feared  a  loss  of 
revenue.    Numerous  letters  at  this  time  testify  to 

*  The  temporary  repeal  of  the  tax  on  salt  in  1780,  put  a  atop 
to  smuggling  that  article. 

f  Bishop  Wilson  (MS.  letter).  |  Appendix  A. 

§  See  p.  425. 

II  Commiggioners*  Report,  Appx.  (A),  No.  9. 
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tlie  increase  of  smuggling.  For  example,  in  1743, 
^^^illiam  Murrey,  a  Douglas  merchant,  states  that 
tlie  running  trade  had  been  ''  aggravated  "  by  the 
clause  in  the  Act  of  1737  which  ''  virtually  gave 
persons  coming  to  reside  in  Man  immunity  for 
all  debts  contracted  elsewhere,"  *  and  many  of 
these  persons  went  in  for  smuggling ;  in  1750,  Dr. 
Wilson,  Bishop  Wilson's  son,  writes,  "  I  believe  the 
ronning  trade  from  this  Island  is  doubled  since 
I  was  here  last,  and  all  the  ships  and  wherries 
employed  by  the  Government  do  not  catch  one  in 
fifty,  as  a  merchant  of  this  place  assured  me 
himself."  t  From  about  1761  the  smuggling  trade  j^^^^ 
began  to  be  diverted  to  the  Faroe  Islands.  The  JJ^^" 
vigilance  of  the  preventive  department  was  also 
greatly  increased,!  so  that  the  "trade**  was  "con- 
siderably impaired,  and  it  was  apprehended,  if 
rigorous  measures  had  been  adhered  to,  it  might 
have  been  well-nigh  suppressed."  §  This  statement 
appears  to  refer  to  smuggling  from  the  island  into 
England,  since,  during  the  last  ten  years  before 
1765,  there  was  undoubtedly  an  increasing  disposition 
to  smuggle  goods  into  the  island,  without  paying 


*  Keble,  pp.  082-8. 

t  Ibid,f  p.  948.  A  good  idea  of  the  income  derived  from  it 
will  be  obtained  from  an  inspection  of  the  import  duties  between 
1702  and  1768  in  Appendix  A. 

I  **  Two  large  Dntch  vessels  particularly,  which  had  for  some 
time  before  accustomed  to  bring  valuable  cargoes  of  teas  into 
the  ports  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  were  seized  at  Liverpool."  Com- 
missioners* Beport,  Appx.  (A),  No.  9. 

§  Commissioners*  Report,  Appx.  (A),  No.  9. 
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duty,  to  the  detriment  of  the  income  of  the  AthoUs.* 
Bat,  though  the  trade  was  "  impaired,"  it  was  still 
active,  and  the  loss  it  caused  to  the  Imperial  revenue 
was  estimated  at  a  very  large  sum.t  We  have 
already  seen  in  Chapter  I.  how  the  Grovemment 
endeavoured  to  suppress  smuggling  hy  the  passage 
of  the  Mischief  Act,  in  1765,  and,  in  Book  lY.,  we 
propose  tracing  the  further  history  of  the  smugglers 
till  their  final  disappearance. 

§  4.  Bevenue,  Taxation,  and  Expenditure. 

bbtinub.  Though  there  are  numerous  accounts  to  be  found 

in  the  muniments'  room  at  Enowsley,  and  in  the 
seneschal's  office  at  Douglas,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  discover,  with  any  approach  to  exactness,  what 
was  the  amoxmt  of  the  revenue  derived  by  the  lord 
from  the  island  during  this  period.  I    This  arises  from 

*  Commissioners'  Report,  Appx.  (A),  No  9,  pp.  6-7.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  the  duke  was  defrauded  to  the  extent  of  about 
J62,000  annually. 

f  In  a  pamphlet  entitled  The  Case  of  John^  Duke  of  AthoU 
(published  in  1788),  it  is  stated  that  an  investigation  by  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Treasury  showed  that  the  loss  to  the 
British  revenue  by  Manx  smuggling  had  been  JSd60,000.  This 
is,  however,  an  exaggeration,  unless  the  pamphlet  is  correct  in 
estimating  the  value  of  the  merchandise  smuggled  into  the 
island  at  JS7CX),000  annually  (p.  15).  But  we  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  there  is  no  proof  that  smuggling  went  on 
into  the  island  to  so  great  an  extent  (see  note  *,  above).  The 
pamphlet  referred  to  (p.  15)  strives  to  demonstrate  that,  assum- 
ing only  goods  upon  which  insular  import  duties  had  been  paid 
were  smuggled  out  of  the  island,  the  average  insular  customs 
revenue  between  1755  and  1764,  when  it  reached  its  highest  level, 
ought  to  have  been  at  least  i617,600,  whereas  it  was  actually 
less  than  one-third  of  that  amount. 

I  No  doubt  long  and  painstaking  labour  might  succeed  in 
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the  officers,  when  rendering  these  accounts,  not,  as 
a  rule,  estimating  the  value  of  that  portion  of  the 
rents  which  was,  before  1704,  paid  in  kind,  and  from 
their  placing  under  the  heading  of  disbursements 
the  sums  paid  on  behalf  of  the  lord  for  cattle  bought 
by  them  in  the  island,  part  of  which  he  probably 
re-sold  in  England  at  a  profit.  We  get,  however, 
sufficient  information  to  show  that  the  gross  receipts 
up  to  1704,  not  including  customs  duties,  averaged 
about  the  same  as  between  1610  and  1643,  i.e., 
JS1,600.*  There  is,  then,  after  deducting  the  ex- 
penditure, t  which  may  be  placed  at  about  £1,100, 
a  surplus  of  about  £500,  a  sum  which,  when  added 
to  the  amount  of  the  customs  duties,  t  will  probably 
give  about  the  average  amoxmt  received  by  the  lords, 
say  nearly  £600. t     During  the  greater  part  of  this 

separating  the  items  so  as  to  give  more  nearly  than  we  have 
done  the  amount  of  the  revenue,  but  it  would  be  scarcely 
worth  undertaking. 

*  J.0.,  lords'  rents,  £1,280;  abbey  rente,  £200;  sundries, 
£110.  In  the  Schedule  to  the  Act  of  5  George  III.  o.  26, 
the  abbey  rents  between  1764  and  1768  are  given  at  £122  only, 
and  the  lords*  rents  at  £1,898,  making  a  total  of  £1,520.  But, 
since  the  present  abbey  rents,  including  £8  for  the  Barony  of 
Bangor  and  SabhaJ,  are  given  by  Wood  as  J6215,  and  the  lords* 
rents  as  £1,818,  making  a  total  of  £1,588,  it  seems  probable 
that,  in  the  Schedule,  part  of  the  abbey  rents  are  added  to  the 
lords'  rents.  The  abbey  rents  do  not  appear  in  the  inscdar 
accounts  at  this  time,  being  received  direct  from  the  lessees, 
who  were  English.  t  Pp.  448-4. 

I  It  was  arranged,  in  1660,  probably  on  the  basis  of  the 
usual  surplus  between  1610  and  1648,  that  the  Dowager 
Countess  should  receive  £500  (Manx)  annually  in  lieu  of  **  the 
moyetie  or  half  part  the  revenue,"  so  no  doubt  she  got  the  best 
of  the  bargain  (Enowsley  Muniments,  jf  and  ^,  and  Lib,  Irrot). 
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period  nearly  all  the  rents  were  received  in  kind, 
being,  except  what  was  required  for  the  nse  of  the 
officers  and  garrisons,  shipped  in  the  form  of  cattle 
to  England.*  After  1704,  the  average  annual  re- 
ceipts, apart  from  customs  duties,  increased  to  about 
£1,760.  This  was  due  to  the  rents  bringing  in  more 
because,  after  that  date,  they  were  mainly  in  money, 
instead  of  mainly  in  kind;  to  the  alienation  fines 
being  regularly,  instead  of  irregularly,  paid ;  to  the 
growth  of  an  income  from  rojralties  on  mining ;  and 
to,  after  1710,  the  revival  of  the  herring  fishery, 
which  for  thirty  years  had  been  a  more  or  less 
pronounced  failure,  t  Expenditure  also  increased  to 
an  average  of  about  £1,200,  so  that  the  balance 
was  about  £550.  This  balance,  added  to  the  largely- 
increased  customs  duties,;  gives  surplus  revenues 
approximately  as    follows:    From   1704   to    1713, 

*  The  lord  had  a  ship,  oaUed  the  HenerBita^  of  88  tonB 
burthen,  oommanded  by  David  Christian,  which,  in  addition 
to  conveying  cattle,  kelp,  pufiOns,  rabbit  akins,  Ac.,  lor  his 
disposal,  carried  a  general  freight  to  and  from  the  island  for 
his  profit.  The  lord,  of  course,  paid  no  customs  duties,  and, 
in  1680,  he  obtained  from  the  English  Government  the  passage 
of  cattle,  Ac.,  English  duty  free,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  to 
receive  his  rente  mainly  in  kind,  and  that  he  could  only  dispose 
of  them  profitably  in  England  (Knowsley  Muniments,  ^. 

t  The  total,  then,  is  made  up  as  foUows :  Bents,  £1,S00 ; 
deodands,  fines,  anchorages,  mining  royalties,  te.,  i^OO; 
demesnes  ^eluding  Calf  Island),  £100 ;  herring  customs,  £50. 
As  regards  this  last  item,  though  (see  below)  it  averaged  £i^ 
between  1764  and  1768,  it  must  be  remembered  that  there 
was  practically  no  income  from  the  herring  fishing  till  1710. 
Between  that  date  and  1752,  it  only  averaged  a  little  more 
than  £60. 

I  Appendix  B 
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JB800;  from  1714  to  1720,  dei,650;  from  1720  to 
1728,  jei,600;*  from  1728  to  1734,  jei,500;  from 
1788  to  1746,  £2,850;  from  1747  to  1762,  Je4,260; 
and  from  1764  to  1763,  £7,300.t 

Except  for  a  tax  for  the  repair  of  the  high-roads,  taxatioh. 
imposed  in  1713,  with  a  poll  tax  for  the  repair  of 
bridges,  imposed  in  1739,  t  and  the  licences  for  public- 
houses  and  dogs,  there  was  no  direct  money  taxation.  § 
The  indirect  money  taxation  was  increased  in  1677 
by  the  raising  of  the  customs  duties  to,  on  an  average, 
more  than  double  the  rates  imposed  in  1677.  ||  A 
new  departure,  too,  was  made  by  charging  strangers, 
on  some  commodities,  much  higher  duties  than 
natives    Thus,  if  a  stranger  wished  to  import  or  The  export 

dalles. 

export  com,  he  paid  double  the  amount  of  the  duty 
imposed  upon  the  native ;  if  ale,  half  as  much  again, 
and  so  on.lT    These  duties  were  again  increased  in 

"^  During  these  years  the  customs  duties  were  leased  for 
£1,050. 

f  The  items  are  as  follows :  Lords'  rents,  J£l,898 ;  customs, 
JS6,422  ;  herring  customs,  J6126;  abbey  rents,  J£122;  demesnes, 
£106;  deodands,  ftc,  Jgl04 ;  impropriate  tithes,  j6281  =  ^£8,509, 
less  expenses  of  collection  (say),  £1,200  =  £7,800.  The  impro- 
priate tithes  were  forfeited  by  the  clergy  to  the  Duke  of  AthoU 
(see  p.  406).  These  particulars  are  given  in  the  Schedule  to 
the  Act  5  Geo.  III.  c.  26. 

I  Seep.  448. 

§  Benevolences  were  not  exacted  after  1661.  The  Duke  of 
Atholl  had,  however,  instituted  a  practice  of  paying  certain 
sums  instead  of  carriage  services,  if  desired. 

II  Enowflley  Muniments,  ^.  The  duties  of  1677  are  not  to 
be  found  in  the  Statute  Book  or  the  Records.  For  a  list  of  the 
principal  duties  see  Appendix  B. 

IT  The  following  opinion  on  the  Manx  duties  was  given  in 
1681:  *'They  are  in  no  way  doged  (He)  nor  bothered  with 
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1692,*  though  there  were  not  any  very  great  changes, 
except  in  the  import  duties  on  ale,  brandy,  wine, 
and  butter,  which  were  increased,  and  on  ooftls, 
Irish  linen,  and  leather,  which  were  reduced ;  while 
the  export  duties  on  horses,  swine,  and  leather 
were  increased ;  and  a  practically  prohibitive  duty 
was  imposed  on  the  export  and  import  of  com,  when 
it  exceeded  a  certain  price.  The  Manx  duties 
were  still,  notwithstanding  these  two  advances 
very  moderate  in  comparison  with  those  in 
England,  which  were  enormously  increased  at 
this  time,  f  We  have  already  referred  to  the 
prohibitive  rates  temporarily  imposed  in  1703  and 
1704.1     In  1737,  the  illegally  imposed  import  rates 

taxes,  customes,  or  other  grievous  impositions  in  so  much  as 
yon  may  have  good  Spanish  wine  for  lOd.  a  quart  and  Ffrench 
wine  for  a  groat  (4d.)  a  quart.  I  remember  I  was  treated  by  a 
ffeUow  Collegiate  at  Douglas  who  is  a  visitor  there,  and  for  8d. 
charge  we  had  a  quart  of  good  white  wine,  2  quarts  of  strong 
ale  and  bread  and  butter  and  other  junoates  into  the  bargain  '* 
(I>enton  MS.). 

"^  Appendix  B,  and  Statutes,  voL  i.  pp.  225-62. 

f  Lord  Derby,  on  his  own  authority,  doubled  the  prixage 
of  wine  in  1705,  and  consequentty  the  merchants  were  "so 
much  discouraged"  that  little  or  no  wines  were  imported. 
The  governor  and  officers  represented  this  state  of  afGurs  to 
him,  and  so  he  withdrew  the  additional  duty  (Bolls  Office. 
Loose  Papers). 

I  Twenty  shillings  per  head  on  every  cow,  bullock,  or  horse, 
unless  for  breeding  purposes;  on  butter,  10s.  per  cwt.;  on 
leather,  £6  per  "Dicker";  "beef,  the  carcass  or  bairell,'*  £1; 
"  hatts,"  58.  each ;  shoes,  the  pair,  28. ;  "  brogues,"  the  pair. 
Is.;  "all  linnen  death,  woolen  death,  and  Irish  stuft,"  28. 
per  yard ;  while  Scottish  doth  paid  7d.  per  yard  and  mudin  7d., 
though  the  Scottish  goods  had  to  be  "  stamped  or  sealed  "  by 
the  water-bailiff  before  they  could  be  sold  (Lib.  Scacc,). 
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of  1692  were  confirmed  by  Tynwald,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  on  cattle,  horses,  barley,  and  wine, 
^"^hich  were  increased,*  while  the  export  duties  were 
done  away  with.t 

The  chief  items  of  expenditure  were,  as  before,  bxtbubiiubb. 
the  salaries  of  the  civil  officers,  which  rose  from 
about  Jg300  to  about  d6450  I  during  this  period,  those 

"^  Horses,  Is.  6d.  if  imported  by  a  native,  2b.  6d.  if  by  a 
stranger;  cattle,  Is.  6d.  if  imported  by  a  native,  8b.  if  by 
a  stranger;  barley  (per  boll),  4d.  if  imported  by  a  native, 
8d.  if  by  a  stranger.  The  duty  on  barley  was  in  addition 
to  the  old  duty.  Wine  paid  10s.  per  tmm,  the  prizage  being 
done  away  with.    (Statutes,  vol.  i.  p.  228.) 

f  It  was  also  arranged  that  if  these  additional  duties  fell . 
short  of  j£10,  which  is  stated  to  have  been  the  amount  of  the 
export  duties,  the  difference  was  to  be  made  up  to  the  lord, 
who,  if  he  did  not  get  as  much  as  this,  was  given  power  to 
re-impose  the  export  duties  at  the  end  of  five  years.  (Statutes, 
vol.  L  p.  228.)  They,  however,  realized  much  more  than  this. 
In  1748  the  duty  on  imported  ale  was  raised  to  78.  6d.,  unless 
it  was  re-exported  within  six  months,  when  it  was  charged 
28.  6d.  Imported  malt  paid  7s.  6d.  per  bole  (Statutes,  vol.  i. 
p.  256). 

1664.  1678.  1724. 

iS    8.  d.      £    8.   d.      £    8.  d. 

Governor  ^«  100    00    100    0020000 

Deputy-Governor  6000      6000    100    00 

Comptroller 25    0    0      29  18    4      81  18    4 

Receiver  f    2200      2200      2500 

Deemsters  (each)  I     ...    15    0    0      15    0    0      15    0    0 

Water.BaiHff§ 21    00      21    00      2000 

Steward  of  AbbeyLands    16    00      16    00      2000 

Attorney 10    0    0      11    0    0      10    0    0 

Forrester  I  600        600        600 

Falconer  |    600        600        600 


i 


After  1787,  £IS0,  t  After  1787,  £40. 

They  did  not  reoeive  board  and  lodging. 

Divided  between  four  officera  of  this  name.    After  1787,  £80, 
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of  the  military  establiBhment^  which  remamed  at 
about  £300,  also  the  board  and  lodging  of  all  the 
officers,  both  civil  and  military,  and  the  soldiers, 
together  with  the  maintenance  of  the  forts,  public 
buildings,  and  harbours,  which  amounted,  on  an 
average,  to  about  £450.  But,  as  these  last  three 
items  were  almost  entirely  provided  for  by  the 
gratuitous  labour  of  the  people,  the  money  ex- 
penditure on  them  consisted,  almost  entirely,  in  the 
provision  of  arms  and  ammunition. 

It  is  during  this  period  that  we  first  hear  of  any 
care  for  the  maintenance  of  harbours.     It  is  not 
known  whether  the  receipt   of  anchorage   rates* 
by  the  lords  involved  them,  before  1734,  t  in  an 
obligation  to  keep  the  harbours  in  order,  though, 
from  what  follows,  it  would  seem  that  it  did  not. 
In  1660,  the  "  Bulworke  *'  §  at  Douglas  was  ordered 
to  be  kept  in  good  repair,  but  it  does  not  appear 
who  had  to  pay  for  this.    From  various  entries  in 
the  Becords,  it  may  be  inferred  such  repairs  were 
usually  done  by  the  enforced  labour  of  the  militia 
companies  in  the  adjoining  district,  under  the  orders 
of  the  captains  of  their  respective  parishes.  ||     Thus, 
in  1690,  the  captains  of  Bushen  and  Arbory  were 
ordered  by  the  Council  to  bring  their  several  militia 
companies  to  Derbyhaven  harbour,  and  to  cause 
them  ''  to  carry  with  them  their  spades  and  creeles 

*  In  aooordanoe  with  the  books  of  rates  in  1577,  1677,  and 
1692.  t  Lib.  Scace.  |  See  p.  445. 

§  Lib,  Irrot.    It  is  not  known  what  this  was. 

II  It  does  not  appear  whether  they  were  pedd  for  this  work, 
as  in  the  case  of  highways,  or  not  (see  p.  446). 
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conyenient  for  the  removing  of  stones  and  rubbage  " 
isic),^  which  had  rendered  the  harbour  **  dangerous 
and  incomodious "  *  for  shipping.      Any  one  who 
did  not  attend  was  to  be  punished  at  the  governor's 
discretion.     In  1734,  we  learn  that  ''the  several 
8ea>-ports  and  harbours  "  were  "  not  only  incomodious 
for  the  egress  and  regress  of  shipping,  but  also  very 
unsafe  for  their  lying,  some  for  want  of  proper  means 
being  heretofore  used  to  keep  them  open  and  free 
from  drifts  of  sand,  shilly,t  and  other  rubbish,  and 
others  by  dangerous  rocks  and  other  impediments 
rendering  them  vastly  hazardous."  I    It  was,  there-  g^JS^i^iSi 
fore,  enacted  that  harbour  dues  should  be  imposed 
on  the  shipping  and  applied  for  the  repair  and  main- 
tenance of  the  harbours,  and  that,  with  permission 
of  the  lord,  the  anchorage  dues  should  also  be  applied 
to  the  same  purpose.  §     Supervizors  of  the  harbours  JS^l!?* 
were  appointed,  who  were  chosen  annually  by  the 
governor.  Council,  and  Eey8.§    According  to  the 
Preamble  of  an  Act  passed  in  1740,  these  supervizors 
had   not    collected    or    applied  the  harbour    dues 
properly,  and    the  Act  prescribes  that  they  were 
to   be    sworn    into    office    annually,  and   that  no 
harboxu:  works  were  to  be  carried    on  or  money 
borrowed  without    the    consent    of    the    Tynwald 
Court.  II     All  this  time  the  security  of  the  vessels 
using  the  Manx  harbours  had    been  greatly  im- 

*  Lib,  8c€tec.        f  J.0.,  gravel.         I  Statutet^  vol.  i.  p.  208. 

§  Ibid.,  pp.  208-5.  In  1786,  there  is  an  entry  in  the  Lib. 
8eaee.  ordering  the  attendance  of  "  a  committee  of  the  officers 
and  Keys  "  to  elect  these  superviEors. 

II  Statutes,  vol.  i.  pp.  242--8. 
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perilled  by  the  absence  of  lighthouses.  In  169S, 
"  severall  persons  trading  from  Whitehaven  and 
other  places/**  being  "desirous  for  the  better 
security  of  themselves,  their  shipps,  and  goods 
that  one  or  more  Lighthouses  beebuilded,"  *  applied 
to  the  Earl  of  Derby  for  assistance  to  build  them. 
The  earl  thereupon  appointed  Commissioners  '*to 
contract  and  agree  ...  for  the  building  and 
erecting  of  such  Lighthouses  and  for  the  yearly 
maintenance  thereof  with  lights  and  watchmen,*'  * 
but  nothing  whatever  seems  to  have  been  done  till 
a  mach  later  date. 

Till  the  very  end  of  this  period  there  were 
no  highways  properly  so  called,  such  roads  as 
did  exist  not  exceeding  the  dimensions  of  a  lane. 
As  there  were  no  wheeled  vehicles,  t  the  roads 
were  only  made  wide  enough  to  accommodate 
horses  laden  with  creels.  Their  repairs,  like  those 
of  the  harbours,  were  cared  for  by  the  captains  of 
the  parishes,  who  employed  their  militia  companies 
for  that  purpose.!  For  this  work  the  militia  was 
paid,  the  captains  having  powers  "to  cause  an 
assessment  to  be  made,"§  which  was  "to  be  layd 
equally  on  the  respective  farmers."  §    The  farmers 

*  Lib,  Scaoe, 

f  Except  a  carriage  used  by  Bishop  Wilson  in  his  later 
years.  The  only  place  he  conld  use  it  was  on  the  sands  near 
Kirk  Michael,  at  a  place  now  swept  away  by  the  aea. 

I  Lib.  SeaeCt  1678.  The  captain  of  Lezayre  was  ordered  to 
take  his  company  and  repair  certain  places  where  the  Snlby 
river  had  broken  out.  (J&ul.,  1688.)  The  captains  of  German 
and  Marown  were  ordered  to  bring  their  companies  to  repair 
the  road  between  Douglas  and  Peel. 

§  Lib.  acaccy  1690.    In  1716,  the  highway  at  Maddrell's 
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'wiia    had  land    immediately  adjoining  a  highway 
"vsrere  obliged  to  keep  "open  the  trenches  on  each 
side  of  the  same."  *    In  1690,  the  captains  of  the 
parishes  were  relieved  of  the  duties  of   highway 
stirveyors,  and  were,  in  lieu  thereof,   allowed    to 
give  in  to  the  Council  '*  the  name  of  some  fitt  and 
able  person  .  .  .  that  he  may  be  authorized  and 
impowered  .  .  .  to  supervise  and  inspect  all  common 
liighways  within  their  parish."  *    The  first  Act  of  ^[^^^ 
Tynwald  relating  to  highways  was  promulgated  in  Jas!^*^*^ 
1713.     It  made  provision   for  the  repairs  of  the 
country  roads  by  taxing   the   occupiers   adjoining 
them  to  the  extent  of  three  shillings  and  fourpence 
each,  and,  if   this  was    not  sufficient,  the    other 
occupiers  in  the  respective  parishes  had  to  send 
carts,  horses,  and  men  to  finish  the  work.f    The 
appointment  of  the  overseer  of  highways  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Setting  Quest  in  each  parish,  and  the 
captain  and  Great  Inquest  had  to  inspect  the  roads 
twice  yearly  to  see  that  he  did  his  duty.     By  a  ActofiTss. 
further  Act,  in  1753,  a  sum  of  three  shillings  and 
sixpence  from  the  hcence  on  each  public-house  was 
appropriated  for  the  highways,  a  committee  was 
appointed  by  the  Tynwald  Court  to  decide  how  it 
was  to  be  appropriated,  and  a  general  supervizor 

Bridge  was  repaired,  and  the  pariah  of  Arbory  was  assessed 
for  tiie  cost  of  the  same.  There  is  no  record  of  their  being 
paid  for  the  work  at  the  harbours.  *  Lib,  Scace,^  1690. 

f  Statutes,  vol.  i.  pp.  198-6.  In  1716,  the  aUowance  for  each 
horse  over  18  hands  was  4d.  a  dayytinder  that  height,  2d.,  for  a 
cart  and  two  horses  (over  18  hands)  with  a  man,  2s.  6d.,  and 
for  a  cart  and  one  horse  (over  18  hands),  Is.  6d. 
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was  appointed  for  the  whole  island.  It  was  alsc' 
enacted  that  the  streets  in  the  towns  shoald  be  ke|x 
in  order  by  the  adjacent  occupiers.*  The  absence 
of  wheeled  vehicles  already  referred  to  would  account 
for  the  want  of  bridges  not  having  been  a  matter  of 
concern  to  the  inhabitants.  Indeed  it  is  probable 
that,  before  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  there 
BridgM.  were  very  few  bridges  in  the  island,  t     In  1728,  th« 

people  of  Douglas  and  Braddan  petitioned  the  Tyn- 
wald  Court  "  that  a  bridge  should  be  erected  over 
the  Bright  river  on  the  road  between  Douglas  and 
Eirk  Braddan  Church/'  I  and,  in  the  same  year, 
there  was  a  petition  from  the  Bamsey  people  for  a 
bridge  over  the  Sulby  river  at  Bamsey.  But  it  was 
not  till  eleven  years  later  that  an  Act  of  Tynwald 
was  introduced  to  give  effect  to  these  petitions.  It 
was  then,  1789,  enacted  that,  after  "  the  old  bridges, 
now  broken,  decayed,  or  insecure,"  §  had  been  re- 
paired, certain  new  bridges  should  be  built.  Funds 
for  this  purpose  were  provided  by  an  annual  tax  of 
one  penny  per  head  on  every  man  and  woman  above 
sixteen  years  of  age.||  Twenty-four  years  later,  in 
1763,  money  was,  for  the  first  time,  obtained  for  the 
highways  by  a  tax  on  dogs.lT 

*  fifto^^,  vol.  i.  pp.  270-2. 

t  Excepting  the  abbey  bridge  near  Bushen  Abbey,  which  is 
probably  of  the  thirteenth  oentury,  there  are  no  remainB  of  any 
bridge  older  than  the  eighteenth  century. 

I  Lib,  Scaoc. 

§  Statutes,  vol.  i.  p.  240.    This  Act  expired  in  1774. 

II  Ibid,,  p.  289.  It  should  be  observed  that  a  portion  of 
this  money  was  expended  on  the  repair  of  St.  John's  ChapeL 

If  Ibid,,  pp.  294-5.  Greyhounds  and  pointers  paid  Ss.  lOd., 
other  dogs  Is.  The  Council,  Keys,  and  clergy  were  exempt. 
The  Act  expired  in  1768. 
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§  5.  Military  Organization. 

"We  will  now  briefly  refer  to  the  military  forces  Tmv^ 
in  the  island  and  to  the  precautions  taken  for  its  ^owmb, 
defence.  After  the  Bestoration,  the  total  number 
of  Tpaid  soldiers,  &c,,  in  the  garrisons  was  60,  and 
tlieir  cost  was  J6309  a  year.*  It  will  be  observed 
that  this  is  a  much  smaller  force  than  that  in  the 
castles  of  Peel  and  Bushen  alone  at  the  end  of  the 
previous  century. 

In  1666,  England  having  declared  war  against  the  Loranerbys 
French  and  Dutch,  Lord  Derby  ordered  his  officers  S^^^^^mi^ 
to  consult  about  the  best  way  of  defending  the  isle,  ^^^ 
and  warned  them  ^'  not  to  be  unmindefull  of  the  Calfe 
of  Mann."t    He  also  urged  them  to  see  that  the 
castles  and  garrisons  were  well  victualled,  that  the 
militia  was  to  be  called  together,  so  ^'that  by  fre- 
quent musters  and  exercise  they  may  be  the  better 
able  to  perform  those  duties  imposed  upon  them  for 

^  They  were  distributed  and  paid  as  foUows :  Sushen — 
Constable  £1S  (to.  8d.,  1  guxmer  JgS,  1  porter  £B,  1 
drmmuer  JS4,  2  watchmen  £6  each,  Library  keeper  and 
Chaplain  £5,  Surgeon  £B,  1  ** Customer"  (Customs  officer 
£l)f  16  soldiers  £6  each.  Total  25,  costing  £1S1  6s.  8d. 
PM^ConstaUe  £1%  gunner,  porter,  drummer,  2  watchmen 
and  a  **  Customer,"  as  at  Bushen,  10  soldiers  at  Jg5  each, 
and  4  boatmen  at  45s.  each,  but  no  chaplain  and  surgeon.  Total 
21,  costing  JglOB.  Dott^kw— Deputy  constable  £6  18s.  4d.,  1 
gunner  £6,  1  "  Customer,"  who  was  also  a  soldier,  J66,  and  4 
soldiers  £i  each.  Total  7,  costing  £SB  18s.  4d.  Derby  Fort— 
Commander  jS8,  8  soldiers  £4  each.  Total  4,  costing  i620. 
Banuey—A,  **  Customer,"  who  was  also  a  soldier,  J66,  and  a 
soldier  £5,  Total  2,  costing  £11.  A  gunsmith  for  all  the  gar« 
risons  £4  (BotuL).  The  enormous  difference  of  wages  between 
1598  and  1660  will  be  observed.  t  -2^-  Scace. 

VOL.  I.  30 
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Anaoooontof    the  preservation  of  the  country/'*  and  that  neither 
MidientD  1881.  officers  or  soldiers  were  to  be  allowed  to  leave  the 
island.    Fifteen  years  later,  the  following  account  cf 
the  insular  forts  and  soldiers  was  given  by  a  contem- 
porary  observer:  ''Castle  Boshen  is  well  fortified 
with  an  out  rampier  and  trench,  within  which  there 
is  an  outer  wall  round  the  Castle  with  many  oblick 
angles.     The  castle  gates  are  secured  by  a  draw- 
bridge, perculles  and  a  double  great  gate  gaurded 
with  barrs  of  iron,  and  there  are  severall  turrets  and 
platforms  within  the  Castle  planted  with   drakes, 
feild  peices  and   cannons  of  several  sizes.      The 
ledges  of  the  batteries  are  laden  with  loos^  cobble- 
stones to  pour  upon   the  enemy  in  case   of  any 
attempt  to  storm  the  place.    But  the  habitall  of 
the  Castle  is  not  only  unfurnished,  but  much  out 
of  repair,  being  never  inhabited  by  any  but  2  files 
of  musqueteers.'^t    As  regards  Douglas:  "At  the 
enterance  to  the  town  there  stands  a  little  small 
£Ebrt  like  a  Uttle  Pinfold  or  large  lime  kilne  where 
there  are  a  few  guns,  and  a  fewer  (sic)  persons  to 
guard  them,"!  and,  at  Bamsey,  there  is  "a  little  fort 
like  a  lime  kilne  planted  with  guns  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river."! 

Peel  Castle  **  is  fortified  with  26  canons  mounted 
upon  the  Batteries."!  The  writer  then  proceeds  to 
state  that  the  military  government  ''is  managed  by 
the  Governor  of  the  Isle  who  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
Generall  or  Colonell,  the  militia  of  the  Island  con- 

*  Lib.  Soaee.       f  Denton's  MS.        |  Ibid.,  1681. 
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sisting  but  of  one  Begiment  of  20  companys  whereof 
there  are  18  CaptainB,  one  for  every  Begiment,  one 
company  for  the  Town  of  Castle  Towne  which  is  the 
Collinel  (sic)  Company,  and  one  for  the  Towne  of 
Duglas  which  is  Major  Coldcoat's  company."    He 
remarks  that  these  companies  had  ''  a  generall  ren- 
dezvous yearly  about    midsummer  at    St.   John's 
Ghappell,  near  Peel,  where  they  encamp  and  stay 
together  a  fortnight  or  20  dayes  in  the  feildes  in 
little  tents."*    Referring  to  the  regular  troops,  he 
says  that ''  the  Earl  keeps  3  files  of  musgueteers  in 
constant  pay  all  the  year  long  in  every  ffort  in  the 
Isle  who  are  paid  quarterly  25s.  a  man  after  the  rate 
of  £5  a  year  out  of  his  revenues  issuing  forth  of  the 
lands  in  this  Island."*    The  revolution  which  seated 
WiUiam  of  Orange  on  the  English  throne  is  not 
noticed  in  the  Manx  Records.    In  May,  1689,  the  ordenfor 
following   order   was  issued  by  the  governor  and  iniesQ. 
officers :    "  Fearing  that  by  reason  of  the  present 
troubles  and  disturbances  abroad,  the  Isle  may  be 
exposed  to  the  incursion  of  pirottes  and  pickeroons 
and  such  like  ...  for  preservation  whereof  and 
that  the  Island  may  be  put  in  a  posture  of  defence 
.  .  .  wee  have  thought  it  necessary  and  convenient 
and  do  accordingly  order  and  appoint  that  camps  be 
forthwith  kept  in  severall  places  in  and  about  the 
Island  where  there  is  the  greatest  danger,  "t    Five 
camps  were  therefore  estabUshed,  only  two  of  which, 
"  Hanmer  fifould  "  and  "  Banke's  How,"  were  the 
same  as  in  1643.     The   parishioners   of  Patrick, 
*  Denton's  MS.  f  Lib,  Scace. 
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QermBOk,  Michael,  BaUaugh,  and  Jnrby  mastered 
at  the  first-named  camp,  and  those  of  Lonan  and 
Conchan  at  the  other.  The  parishioners  of  Andreas, 
Bride,  Lezayre,  and  Maoghold  mustered  at  Shellag 
Point ;  those  of  Braddan,  Santon,  and  Marown  at 
''The  borne  foote  at  Kirk  Santan/'  and  those  of 
Malew,  Arbory ,  and  Bushen  at  the  Calf  Island.*  The 
captains  of  parishes  were  ordered  to  divide  the  com- 
panies into  four  equal  parts  and  to  send  one  part  into 
camp  every  v^eek.  A  major  was  appointed  to  each 
of  these  camps,  and  field  guns  were  taken  from  Peel 
Castle  and  placed  in  them.  Nor  were  the  religious 
needs  of  the  men  in  camp  neglected,  as  the  rectors 
and  vicars  of  each  parish  were  ordered  to  attend 
in  turn  at  the  camps  nearest  them  to  read  prayers. 

bJjSSmM!**  ^^^  *^^  purpose  of  buying  arms,  a  general  assess- 
ment was  made  upon  the  people,  when  the  bishop's 
share  was  estimated  at  '*8  musquetts,"  the  arch- 
deacon's at  4,  the  two  rectors  at  2  each,  and  the 

Tokenithat      vicsTS  at  1  cach.t     Thcss  arms  do  not  seem  to  have 

miliMJry  duty 

w»a  negieoted,  received  due  care,  since,  in  1695,  the  governor  wrote 
to  the  captains  of  towns  and  parishes  complaining  of 
the  neglected  state  of  the  arms  put  into  the  people's 
hands  ''  for  their  own  necessary  defence  and  preser- 
vacon,  especially  now  that  the  season  is  advancing 
when  Privateers  and  other  mischeivous  Bovers  ven- 
ture into  these  narrow  seas  to  take  advantage  of 
those  they  find  unable  to  resist."!    Another  signifi- 

*  We  ahoiild  have  thought  this  a  very  awkward  place  for  a 
nmster,  as  the  poBsibility  of  access  to  it  entirely  depended  on 
the  state  of  the  weather.  f  Lib,  Seaee. 
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cant  token  of  the  neglect  of  military  duties  at  this 
time  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  a  warden  of  the  day 
i^atch  was  convicted  for  employing  the  watch  on 
**  his  own  private  occasions,  for  drawing  straw, 
ditching,  threshing,  and  such  like  labour."*  But 
that  great  importance  was  still  attributed  to  the 
performance  of  military  duty  by  the  inhabitants  is 
shown  by  the  clause  in  the  Act  of  Settlement  stating 
that  the  Act  ''shall  be  no  way  construed  and  taken  ThooiOiiftwas 

'^  BtiU  considered 

to  free  and  discharge  the  tennants  and  inhabitants  of  importeat. 
this  Isle  from  giving  their  best  assistance  or  supply 
for  the  defence  of  the  Isle  in  time  of  warr  or  immi- 
nent danger." t  And,  in  1715,  it  was  admitted  by 
the  Keys  that  this  clause  "  lays  no  new  obUgation 
on  the  people  and  is  no  more  than  saying  that  such 
should  not  be  construed  to  free  and  discharge  the 
Inhabitants ;  which,  as  we  have  formerly  answered, 
anno  1708,  we  are  willing  to  comply  with  in  giving 
our  best  assistance  according  to  what  is  most  accus- 
tomed and  still  intended,  namely  our  personall  aid 
and  that  without  pay,  close  (sic)  or  provision,  wherein 
we  shall  always  be  ready  to  witness  our  true  alle- 
giance to  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain  and  our  endea-  oontroreny 
voursforthe  safety  and  defence  of  the  Isle  when  apvemorand 

ihe  Keys  on 

ever  you   [the   governor]   thmk  fit  to  head  us."t  *>»®"»w«ci. 
This  contention  of  the  Keys,  that  the  inhabitants 
were  liable  for  personal  service  only  and  not  for 
any  contribution  in  money  or  arms,  led,  in  that 
year,  to  a  lively  controversy  between  them  and  the 

*  Lib.  Bcacc.  f  8tatute9,  vol.  i.  p.  109. 

X  Lib.  Bcaoc* 
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govemor,  who  maintained  that  they  were  liable  for 
both.*    The  governor  was  evidently  much  annoyed 
by  the  attitude  of  the  Keys,  remarking  in  a  letter  to 
Bishop  Wilson  that  they  had  "  an  untoward  disposi- 
tion, as  if  they  look  upon  it  as  a  matter  indifferent 
who  should  come  into  this  Island,  so  they  can  sell 
their  goods,  as  com  &c.,  and  therefore  looking  upon 
themselves  as  neutral  are  for  giving  no  opposition, 
though  it  were  to  the  enemy  of  the  Crown  of  Great 
Britain."  t    The  Keys  were  ultimately  compelled  to 
give  way,t  and  it  was  probably  in  consequence  of 
this  that  the  Duke  of  Atholl,  on  his  arrival  in  1736, 
was  received  at  Tynwald  by  a  regiment  of  foot- 
militia,  which  is  distinctly  stated  to  have  been  "  well 
i^bme-       armed."§    The  horse  -  militia,  or  parochial   horse 
must,  at  some  period  before  1736,  have  been  increased 
beyond  their  old  number  of  68,  for,  on  the  same 
occasion,  the  duke  was  ^'attended  by  three  squad- 
rons of  horse-militia,  one  bay,  the  second  black, 
and  the  third  grey,  well  mounted  and  armed,  com- 
manded by  their   ofEicers,    and  with    drums   and 
standards,  on  the  latter  of  which  were  embroidered 
the  armes  of  the  Isle."§ 

In  1739,  however,  it  was  considered  that  the 
altered  circumstances  of  the  time  demanded  an 
additional  supply  of  arms,  and  the  governor  sum- 
moned the  Keys  to  acquaint  them  with  the  declara- 

*  See  Appendix  C.  t  ^^«  Scacc. 

X  For  diBOUsaioii  of  this  subjeot  see  Appendix  G. 
§  Beoords  of  Tynwald  and  St.  John's  {Manx  Soe.,  voL  zix. 
p.  105). 
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tion  of  war  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  and 

to    ask   them   to   consider  ''proper  measures  for  Another 

•MeMOMnl  for 

raismg  a  snpply  of  money  to  famish  the  Countrey  umi. 
'with  such  a  competent  nmnber  of  arms  and  snch 
a  quantity  of  ammunition  as  will  be  necessary  to 
put   it   into  a  posture    of   defence."*   Thereupon 
they  at  once  ordered  500  fire-arms  to  be  purchased 
at    the   expense  of  the  inhabitants.     The  island 
iT^as    assessed  for  this  purpose  to  the  amount  of 
£326  13s.  4d.f    A  little  later  we  learn  that,  as  there 
was  a  hope  **  that  a  peace  may  be  concluded/'  and  . 
in  consequence  of  "  the  poverty  of  the  people,"  the 
payment  of  half  the  above  assessment  was  respited 
to  the  25th  of  March,  1740,  and  the  remaining  half 
to  June  30, 1740.    In  1744,  on  the  declaration  of 
war  by  France  against  England,  the  same  assess- 
ment was  made,  and  150  firelocks  were  bought. | 
On  the  23rd  of  September  of  the  following  year,  the  gM^uttons 
garrisons  and  militia  were  ordered  to  be  ready  ''  on 
an  hour's  warning  "§  to  resist  a  possible  landing  of 
some  of  the  Scots  who  were  marching  south  with 
the  Pretender.    All  watches  were  doubled,  and,  if 
they  observed  "  vessells  or  any  number   of  boats 
approaching,"§  they  were  ordered   to  give  imme- 

*  Lib,  Scace. 

t  Towards  this  eaoh  qnarter-land  paid  four  shiUings,  and  the 
bii^p,  arohdeaoon,  and  dergy  i682  18b.  4d.,  **  to  be  legolated 
and  levyed  amongst  themselyes  "  nnder  the  bishop's  direction, 
while  Douglas  was  rated  at  JS45,  Castletown  and  BallasaUa  at 
JgSO,  Peel  at  ^5,  and  Bamsay  at  £15.  It  was  also  ordered 
that  an  exact  account  of  arms  was  to  be  taken  by  the  captains  of 
parishes  and  towns  (Ibid.). 

t  Ibid.,  1744.  §  Ibid,,  1745. 
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diate  notice,  that  they  might  assemble  the  companies 
of  their  respective  parishes  ''to  resist  their  landing 
by  force."*    In  1748,  it  was  represented  by  the  Keys 
j?Mj^»oJ^   that  the  inhabitants  were  "  willing  and  desirons  to 
byi»wiai7«.   piirchase  arms  for  themselves,  and  each  to  keep  a 
firelock  in  his  house  always  in  good  order  and  fit  for 
service."*    It  was,  therefore,  enacted  that   every 
"Landowner,  and  other  Housekeepers  within  this 
Isle,  being  Protestants,"   should  "purchase  them- 
selves arms  as  requested  .  •  .  provided  they  always 
keep  them  clean  and  in  good  order  in  the  sight  of 
the  Captains  of  their  respective  Parishes  and  Towns 
in  their  several  divisions,  who  for  that  end  and  pur- 
pose are  to  call  them  forth  with  their  arms  at  least 
four  times  in  the  year,  and  report  their  condition 
to  the  Governor." + 


APPENDIX   A. 

BBOBIPTS  FBOM 

DCPOBT  AMD  BXPOBT  DT7ms4 

Tetr. 

Imports.  Bzporta. 

Total. 

Tear.      Imports.  Exports 

Total. 

£ 

1061 

18 

55 

78 

1704 

72 

25 

97 

1668 

— 

— 

62 

1705 

144 

20 

164 

1666 

— 

— 

88 

1706 

175 

25 

200 

1678 

— 

— 

104 

1708 

414 

81 

445 

1682 

— 

— 

69 

1710 

281 

— 

281 

1698 

— 

— 

102 

1711 

400 

84 

484 

1699 

41 

54 

95 

1712 

188 

— 

188 

1702 

110 

Average    78 
23           188 

1718 
Average 

226 
204 

28 
21 

248 

1708 

85 

28 

118 

1714 

248        24 
«M,VQLLp.25^ 

272 

*Ia 

1745. 

\  Statu 

L 

t  Bhilli] 

Qgsan^ 

I  pence  omitted. 
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Tear. 

Iinporta.  Exports. 

Total. 

Tear. 

Imports.  Exports.    Total. 

£ 

M 

M 

£             £ 

M 

1715 

412 

42 

454 

1746 

2,950        — 

2,950 

1716 

664 

80 

694 

1718 

1,241 

18 

1,259 

Average2^^l 

2,291 

1719 

1,940 

16 

1,956 

1747 

2,788        — 

2,788 

1720 

2,065 

11 

2,076 

1748 

4,563        — 

4,558 

Average  1,095 

28 

1,118 

1749 
1750 

2,210        — 
4,884       — 

2,210 
4,884 

1728* 

679 

19 

698 

1761 

8,692        — 

8,592 

1729 

596 

11 

607 

1752 

4,677        — 

4,677 

1780 

948 

5 

948 

1781 

1,272 

9 

1,281 

Average  8,691 

8,691 

1782 
1788 
1784 

968 

1,288 

985 

8 
7 
4 

976 

1,240 

989 

1754 
1755 
1756 

5,944        — 
4,968        — 
4,794       ~ 

6,944 
4,968 
4,794 

Average    989 

9 

948 

1767 

5,284       — 

5,284 

(No 
1787.) 

duties  on 

export 

B  after 

1758 
1759 

6,180       — 
8,088        — 

5,180 
8,088 

1760 

7,094        — 

7,094 

1788 

1,780 

— 

1,780 

1761 

9,644        — 

9,544 

1789 

1,544 

— 

1,544 

1762 

6,891        — 

6,891 

1741 

2,288 

— 

2,288 

1768 

7,029        — 

7,029 

1744 

2,891 

— 

2,891 

1745 

2,470 

'^~" 

2,470 

Average  6,422 

6,422 

APPBN 

BIX  B. 

CUBTOMB  DUm 

SB  ON  IHPOBTB. 

1677. 

1677. 

1692. 

Nativi 

ts.  Btrangers.     Kattves.  Strangers. 

Ale  and  beer,  per 

barrel 

lid.&2d.    4d 

6d. 

2s.  6d.    28.  6d. 

Batter, 

per  barrel 

Id.perowt.  6d 

.        6d. 

perowt.  Is. 

Is. 

Beef,  per  carcase 

2d. 

6d 

Is. 

6d. 

7d. 

Brandy,  per  hogs- 

5 per 

cent. 

head 

advalorein    Is 

Is. 

5s. 

58. 

Wine, 

per  tunn 

Is. 

Is 

Is. 

68. 

IDs. 

Wheat  and  bar- 

2d. 
2s.  6d.* 

4d.    ) 
5s.    It 

ley,  per  boll  .. 

Id. 

2d 

4d. 

*  From  1721  to  1728  the  ooftoms  duties  were  let. 
t  See  note  under  exports. 
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CU8T01CB  DtmSB  ON  XXPOBTB  (cOfUMMIMQ— 

1677.                  1077.  1692. 
Natf TOik  Bmogen.   NfttiTa 

O.U.perboU   ..    Id.               Jd.       Id.  j^^^     ^l. 

Ckialfl,  per   oarfc-    4^.  per 

load    turn         Is.        Is.  9d.         2d. 

Horses,  each....    6d.               Is.        Is.  Is.          Is. 

Cattle,  eaeh  ....    Is.                Is.        Is.  Is.          9s. 
Linen      cloth 

(Irish),  per  100    6d.  per  doz. 

yards yards      Is.        Is.  6d.         6d. 

Hops,  per  owt. .  •    6d.                6d.        6d.  6d.         6d. 
Leather,    per 

dicker lOd.               Is.        U.  2d.         id. 

Pitch,  per  owt...    l^d.              dd.       Sd.  3d.         3d. 

Salt,  per  tunn  . .    Is.                Is.        Is.  Is.          1b. 
Sugar,  per   cwt. 

(loaf)  ^             Is.  8d.    Is.  3d.  Is.  dd.    Is.  3d. 

Sugar,  per   cwt. 

(white  powder)    ^                 8d.       8d.  8d.         8d. 
Sugar,  per   cwt. 

(brown) —                 4d.        4d.  id.         id. 

Iron,  per  tunn..    Is.             3s.  id.   8s.  id.  Ss.  id.    Ss.  id. 

Timber,  per  tunn    8d.                8d.       8d.  Is.          Is. 

Tar,  per  owt IJd.  per        8d.        3d.  3d.         3d. 

barrel 

Tobacco,  per  lb.    ^                 (d.       id.  Jd.         ^. 

GU8T0MB  DUnSB  ON  KXFOBTB. 

Ale  and  beer,  per 

barrel IJd.  <k  2d.    id.         6d.  id.         6d. 

Beef,  per  carcase . .       per  barrel  8d.        12d.  8d.       12d. 

Wheat  and  barley,  .    ^         . , 

p«^" ^^-      ^-    **•  kik.  S:}- 

Oats,perboll   ....    lJd.A2d.  IJd.        2d.  {J^^     ^6d.}t 

Fish  (dry),  per  doz.    6d.  per  100  6d.         6d.  6d.         6d. 

Herrings,  per  barrel    —                IJd.       1^.  Id.         2d. 

„       per  maze    Id.               Id.         Id.  ^.         Id. 

Qeese,  per  dozen  • .    3d.               6d.        6d.  6d.        6d. 

*  When  under  IDs.  a  bol  2d.  and  id. ;  when  aboye  IDs.,  2b.  6d. 
and  6fl. 

t  When  under  6b.  a  boll  Id.  and  2d.;  when  above  66.,  Is.  8d. 
and  28. 
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CUIT01C8  DUTZB8  ON  BZPOBTB  (OOM^MMMd)— 

1677.  1677.  1693. 

NftUTee.  Staraaeen.  NafelTM.  Btmagtn. 

Eens,  per  dozen  ..3d.  2d.         2d.  3d.         2d. 

Soney,  per  gallon    Id.  Id.         Id.  Is.          Is. 

Xjeather,  per  dicker    6d.  4d.         id.  28.         is. 

Hides,  per  dicker..    8d.  6d.         6d.  lOd.     Is.  8d. 

Tallow,  per  cwt.  ..    6d.  8d.         8d.  6d.         8d. 
Wool,     per     stone 

(21  lbs.) 2d.  id.         id.  3d.         id. 

Silver,  per  lb 3^.  3)  per  cent.  3)  per  cent. 

Cattle,  each Is.  Is.          Is.  Is.         38. 

Horses,  each 6d.  Is.          Is.  Is.         Is. 

Bwine,  per  doz....    id.  6d.         Is.  28.         2s. 
Lambs   and    kids, 

per  100 id.  6d.         6d.  6d.         6d. 

Ditto,  skins,  per  100    6d.  Is.         Is.  Is.         Is. 
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The  governor,  referring  in  1715  to  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
adjacent  kingdoms,  remarked  that  he  had  called  in  the  arms 
belonging  to  the  garrisons,  and  found  that  they  were  dispersed 
through  the  country  *'  in  a  condition  that  I  am  sorry  to  men- 
tion," *  though  they  had  been  given  out  in  a  good  state.  He 
then  asked  the  Keys  to  consider  with  him  and  the  Council 
'*  proper  means  for  ridsing  money  to  supply  these  defects."  * 
The  Keys  replied  that  they  considered  there  was  **  no  neces- 
sity" for  such  a  conference.  The  governor  then  answered, 
remarking  that  the  Act  of  Settlement  '*  does  not  exempt  the 
Inhabitants  from  provideing  armes  and  ammunition."*  To 
this  the  Keys  retorted  that  "it  does  not  appear  that  the 
People  or  Tenants  of  this  Isle  before  the  time  of  the  late 
civil  wars  contributed  to  any  armament,  saving  a  paper  or 
scheme  of  what  was  expected  the  Clergie  should  have  in  readi- 
ness bearing  date  1587,  from  which  little  can  be  inferred  as 
having  neither  lord's,  officers  or  2i  Keys  hands  to  it,  and 
whatever  they  did  at  any  time  since  was  voluntary,  declaring 
there  was  no  law  to  oblige  them  and  that  the  same  should  not 
be  drawn  as  a  precedent.  It  is  allowed  that  when  his  Lord- 
*  Lib,  Scaee, 
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ship's  grandfather  of  worthy  memory  wasdeprivad  of  faisesto 
in  England  and  obliged  to  retire  hither  v^th  his  nnmeroos 
family  that  seyerall  Levys  were  by  consent  of  the  24  Keysma^ 
for  his  and  the  Gomitry*s  defence  some  whereof  his  Lordship 
contributed  to,  to  others  promised  repayment  when  it  pleased 
God  to  bless  him  with  his  Estate  again  whioh  yet  lyes  nnsatis* 
fiedto  this  day,  but  his  Lordship  (God  be  praised)  not  being 
Boe  reduced  will  not  now  expect  snch  supplies,  any  more  than 
the  King  of  England  will  that  his  Lordship  and  other  gentle- 
men, whose  ancestors  maintained  their  whole  Troops  and  Com- 
panys  at  their  own  charge,  should  do  so  now,  and  hence  it  was 
that  notwithstanding  the  compliances  then  by  the  24  Keys,  his 
Lordship's  noble  father  and  brother  constantly  since  haTe  pro- 
vided us  with  ammunition  and  furnished  and  repaired  the  arms; 
and  for  that  end  and  purpose  allowed  a  standing  sallary  for  two 
annourerB  as  their  ancestors  had  always  done,  w^hich  most  of 
us  yet  do  well  remember  and  may  dearly  appear  from  the 
yearly  charge  of  the  Beyenues  allowed  and  accepted  hy  them. 

"  And  give  us  leave  to  inform  your  Worship  that  anoienily 
our  Honble.  Lord's  ancestors  had  only  half  the  present  yeariy 
rent  out  of  our  Estates  and  Holdings,  and,  in  conaideratioin  that 
the  Lord  ever  after  was  to  maintain  and  provide  for  the  Garri- 
sons, the  said  yearly  Bents  were  doubled,*  and  the  InbabUanie 
were  always  supplied  with  arms  and  ammunition  out  of  the 
sd  Garrisons,  and  when  the  sallerys  of  the  military  and  dviJ 
lists  are  taken  out  of  the  former  half,  together  with  the  amma- 
nition,  and  add  the  generall  and  droping  (no)  prices  with  the 
great  increase  in  the  customes,  his  Lordship  may  plainly  see 
how  very  much  more  he  has  yearly  from  us  than  ever  his  illus- 
trious ancestors  had."t 

*  In  1601.  t  Lib'  Scaee. 


CHAPTEE  m 

THE   BB-OBGANIZATION   OF   THE   MAKX  GHTJBCH  AND 
ITS  FINAL  STBUGGLE  WITH  THE  STATE 

§  1.  The  Be-orgamzation.    1660-1698. 

rriHE  Manx  Church  dnring  this  brief  period, 
"*"  which  was  not  marred  by  any  contest  with 
the  State,  more  than  regained  the  position  it  had 
lost  during  the  last  few  years  of  the  previous  period. 

The  most  important  questions  which  arose  at  this  ^^(S^t 
time  were  those  connected  with  the  efforts  of  Bishop  ^SSp^o^ 
Barrow  to  provide  better  stipends  for  the  clergy, 
and  education  for  both  clergy  and  laity,  as  well  as 
for  the  regulation  of  the  Church  and  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  In  all  these, 
especially  in  the  last,  he  had  a  very  considerable 
measure  of  success,  and  this  is  all  the  more  remark- 
able when  we  remember  that  the  Bestoration  was 
the  signal,  in  England,  for  an  outburst  of  laxity  and 
irreligiousness.  But  in  Man,  as  the  changes  had 
been  small  before  the  Bestoration,  so  the  rebound 
after  it  was  small  also.  One  of  the  first  acts  of 
Charles,  the  8th  earl,  was  to  re-organize  the  Church, 

4S1 
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and,  to  this  end,  he  appointed  a  commission  of  six 
laymen  to  act  with  Archdeacon  Butter  "  for  the  full 
settlement  of  all  matters  ecclesiastical  and  civil." 
The  archdeacon  was  not  ahle  to  come  to  the  island 
at  that  time,  so  he  appointed  Dr.  Richard  Sherlocke, 
domestic  chaplain  to  Earl  Charles,  and  the   Ber. 
Samuel  Hinde,*  Bector  of  Kirk  Bride,  to  act  in 
concert  with  the  six  laymen  as  "his  lawfol  deputies," 
in  order  that  they  might  "  restore  the  collapsed  and 
most  deplorable  estate  and  condition  of    religion 
and  the  Church  as  well."    The  first  step  of  these 
commissioners  was  to  order  all  the  ministers  to 
appear  before  them  "in  St.  Patrick's  Church   in 
Peel."    Their  conference  with  the  ministers  resulted 
in  the  issue  of  certain  orders  and  regulations  to 
be  observed  in  the  Church.     This  was  done   in 
August,  1660,  and,  in  the  following  month,   the 
commissioners  ordered  that  the  ministers  of    the 
chapels  in  Douglas  and  Castletown  should  "  many, 
baptize,  and  church,  keeping  a  fair  register ; "  but 
that  the  vicacs  of  the  parishes  of  Braddan  and 
Malew  were  to  receive  "all  just  dues  and  ffees" 
g^gjjj»«»  for  the  same.    In  October,  they  appointed  the  four 
following  clergy  as  "deputed  substitutes  for  the 
church  affairs  in  this  Isle,"  viz..  Sir  Hugh  Cannel, 
Vicar  of  Michael,  Sir  Bobert  Parr,  Bector  of  Bal- 
laugh,  Sir  James  Moore,  Vicar  of  Lonan,  and  Sir 
John  Harrison,  Bector  of  Bride.     At  the  end  of 

*  Samuel  Hinde  probably  died  shortly  after  his  appointment, 
since  we  find  Sir  John  Harrison  in  the  position  of  Rector  of 
Bride  in  the  same  year. 
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the  following  March,  these  '^  sabstitutes "  heard  a 
complaint  by  Patrick  Thompson,  Vicar  of  Braddan, 
to  the  effect  that  ''  though  it  was  against  the  law 
for  people  to  take  the  commnnion  out  of  their  own 
parish,  yet  there  hath  been  a  general  communion 
held  in  the  Chappell  of  Douglas."  The  commis- 
sioners consequently  ordered  ''that  no  manner  of 
person  shall  presume  to  receive  the  Comunion  in 
any  Church  or  Chapel,  but  in  their  own  parish 
Church."  The  result  of  their  labours  was,  accord-  J^^^lJ^dto*' 
ing  to  Bishop  Wilson,  to  settle  affairs  "  to  the  entire  b«»ti«^tory. 
satisfaction  of  the  Lord  and  People."*  But,  if  we 
are  to  believe  the  following  account,  written  in  1663, 
by  Isaac  Barrow,  t  who  was  both  bishop  and  gover- 
nor, there  was  scant  reason  for  such  satisfaction, 
since  the  state  of  the  Manx  clergy  and  people 
would  seem  to  have  been  truly  deplorable,  though 
it  is  probable,  considering  the  prejudice  against 
the  Commonwealth  and  all  its  rulers,  that  some  of 
the  statements  therein  are  considerably  exaggerated : 
''At  my  coming  into  the  island,  I  found  the  people  ^^^^^'^^^ 
for  the  most  part  loose  and  vicious  in  their  lives,  »n«<3ii««5h.  ' 
rude  and  barbarous  in  their  behaviour ;  and — ^which 
I  suppose  the  cause  of  this  disorder — ^without  any 
true  sense  of  religion,  and,  indeed,  in  a  condition 
ahnost  incapable  of  being  bettered;  for  they  had 
no  means  of  instruction,  or  of  being  acquainted 
vnth   the  very  principles  of   Christianity.     Their 


*  Quoted  by  Eeble,  p.  62. 

t  Butter,  who  had  been  made  bishop  in  1661,  being  dead. 
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ministers,  it  is  trae,  took  npon  them  to  preach; 
but  were  themselves  mnch  fitter  to  be  tanght,  being 
very  ignorant  and  wholly  iUiterate ;  having  had  no 
other  education  than  what  that  rude  place  afforded 
them :    not  many  books  among  them,   nor    they 
intelligent  of  any  but  English  books,  which  came 
very  rarely  thither.      The  poverty  of    the  clergy 
gave  no  encouragement  to  such  merchandise,  their 
livings  not  amounting  to  above  five  or  six  pounds 
per  annum,  which  forced  them  to  engage  in  all 
mechanical  courses,  even  in  keeping  of  ale-houses,* 
to  procure  a  livelihood :  and  this  also,  together  with 
their  ignorance,  rendered  them  despicable  to  the 
people,  who  yet  had  no  way  of   instruction   but 
from   their   mouths    (for  there   is   nothing   either 
written  or  printed   in    their   language,  which   is 
peculiar  to  themselves ;  neither  can  they  who  speak 
it   best  write    to   one   another  in   it,  having    no 
character  or  letter  of  it  among  them) ;     Whose 
manner  of  officiating  in  their  churches  was  by  an 
extemporary  translation  of  the  English  Liturgy  into 
the  Manks  language ;  and  so  likewise  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures :  which,  how  inconvenient  for  the  people 
and  injurious  to  the  Scriptures  it  must  needs  be, 
we  may  easily  judge,  when  done  by  such  as  do  not 
perfectly  understand  the  English,  and  much  less 
the  meaning  of  many  Texts  of  Scripture.     This 
being  their  condition,  I  suppose  the  best  way  of 
Cure  would  be  to  acquaint  the  people  with  the 

^  See  8odor  and  Man,  p.  167,  Note  1. 
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^English  tongue,*  that  so  they  might  be  in  a  capacity 
of  reading  Catechisms,  and  books  of  devotion :  and 
for  this  purpose  to  set  up  an  English  school  in 
every  parish ;  and  withal,  to  fit  the  children  for 
higher  learning,  in  a  Grammar  School,  which  was 
also  wanting.  And,  to  vindicate  the  clergy  from 
contemptible  poverty,  and  free  them  from  the  neces- 
sity of  base  employments,  an  increase  of  their 
maintenance  was  necessary."  +  Bishop  Barrow  SL^^p^^j^ 
earnestly  desired  to  do  away  with  this  deplorable  ^^*- 
state  of  things,  and  one  of  his  first  undertakings 
to  this  end,  when  he  came  to  the  island  in  1663, 
was  to  recover  for  the  Manx  Church  the  share  of 
the  tithes  of  which  the  religious  houses  had  been 
deprived  at  the  Beformation.  We  have  seen  how 
these  tithes  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Lord  of  the 
Isle.  I  They  were  now,  at  Barrow's  suggestion, 
granted  by  him  on  a  lease  of  10,000  years  to  the 
use  of  the  poor  clergy  and  Church  schools  of  the 
diocese,  in  consideration  of  the  sam  of  £1,000  and 
a  fine  of  £130  every  thirtieth  year.  This  money 
was  raised  by  subscription  in  England  through  the 
bishop's  exertions.  The  yearly  value  of  the  tithes 
thus  obtained,  hereinafter  called  the  Impropriate 

'i'  It  is  remarkable  ihat  Bishop  Hildesley,  more  than  100  yean 
later,  thought  that  the  "  cure  "  was  to  give  the  Scripture  in  the 
Mcmx  tongue.  If  he  was  right,  as  seems  probable,  it  is  dear 
that  Bishop  Barrow  would  have  done  more  good  by  providing 
the  people,  a  larger  proportion  of  whom  must  have  spoken 
Manx  only  in  1660  than  in  1760,  with  sacred  literature  in  their 
own  tongue. 

f  HMesley'8  Memoirs,  pp.  804-5.  |  Pp.  851-2. 
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Fnnd,  of  which  we  will  now  continue  the  history, 
seems  at  that  time  to  have  been  about  dSlOO,  and 
for  its  '*  quiet  enjoyment "  the  bishop  was  provident 
enough  to  get  a  collateral  security,  which,  as  we 
shall  see,  was  very  fortunate  for  the  clergy.*     In 
1704,  James,  the  tenth  Earl  of  Derby,  in  consenting 
to  the  ''Act  of  Settlement,*'  particularly  reserved 
and  excepted  these  tithes,  and  declared  that   the 
same  had  been  granted  by  Charles,  late  Earl  of 
Derby,  to  the  bishop  and  archdeacon.    But,  upon 
James's  death,  in  1736,  there  was  a  total  failure  of 
issue  male,  and  the  Duke  of  AthoU,  as  great-grand- 
son and  heir-at-law  of   James,  the  seventh  eari, 
claimed  the  whole  of  the  impropriate  tithes,  t    His 
claim  was  incontestable,  because  the  very  same  title 
which  made  the  duke  Lord  of  the  Isle,  made  him 
also  owner  of   these  tithes.     In  default  of   male 
heirs,  the  whole  was  entailed  upon  the  Lady  Amelia 
Stanley,  first  Marchioness  of  AthoU,  and  her  re- 
presentatives;  and  nothing  had  been  done  to  cut 
off  the  entail.    As  a  deed  of  alienation,  therefore, 
the  act  of  Earl  Charles  was  null  and  void.    There 
was,  however,  the  collateral  security  above  men- 
tioned  of    ''lands   and  hereditaments  within  the 
county  of   Lancaster,  of   the  value  of   £2,000,"  J 
which  had  come  into  possession  of  Edward,  Earl 
of  Derby.    The  clergy  consequently  applied  for  this, 

*  For  fall  partioulars  about  this  fund  see  I$U  of  Man 
Charitieatpp.  1-28. 
t  Subject  to  a  rent-oharge,  see  p.  852. 
I  IsU  of  Man  Charities^  p«  11. 
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after  they  had  recovered  the  titles  of  conveyance, 
which  had  been  mislaid.  But  they  met  with 
evasion  and  delay,  till,  in  1741,  the  earl  offered 
them  £1,000,  which  was  an  absurdly  inadequate 
sum.  They,  therefore,  in  1742,  commenced  legal 
proceedings  against  him.  In  the  meantime,  the 
duke  helped  them  by  allowing  them  to  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  these  tithes,  upon  their  undertaking  to 
repay  the  same,  when  they  received  the  value  out 
of  the  estates  settled  for  their  security.  At  last, 
in  1757,  after  a  wearisome  and  costly  lawsuit,  the 
sum  of  £219  per  annum  was  paid  by  the  Earl  of 
Derby.  As  time  went  on,  however,  it  was  seen 
that  this  sum  was  much  below  the  real  value,  and 
so,  in  1809,  Bishop  Crigan  demanded  a  revision  of 
the  vaJuation.  The  result  of  this  was  that  the 
net  annual  amount  of  the  tithes  was  found  to  be 
£663.  Upon  this  sum  Lord  Derby  agreed  to  pay 
somewhat  under  twenty-five  years'  purchase,  viz., 
£16,000,  in  order  that  his  estate  might  be  released 
from  the  annual  payment.  This  arrangement  was 
confirmed  by  Act  of  Parliament  (51  Geo.  III.)>  in 
accordance  with  which  the  £16,000  was  directed 
to  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  real  estate  in 
the  Isle  of  Man.  Thus  the  clergy  gained  a  sub- 
stantial increase,  but  lost  their  chance  of  a  further 
increase  in  the  future.  Moreover,  as  the  price  of 
land  was  unduly  inflated  at  the  time  when  their 
purchases  were  made,  they  only  obtained  an  income 
of  £400  a  year  from  their  investment.  This  income 
is  administered  by  the  bishop  and  the  archdeacon, 
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with  two  other  persons  nominated  by  the  Duke  of 
Atholly  and  is  applied  by  them  towards  augmenting 
the  stipends  of  those  clergymen  who  are  not  in- 
cumbents. 

For  the  farther  support  of  the  poor  clergy.  Bishop 
Barrow  also  obtained,  by  the  exercise  of  his  personal 
influence  with  the  king,  what  was  called  the  *'  Royal 
Bounty/*  a  grant  of  £100  a  year,  payable  out  of 
the  excise,  for  the  **  better  maintenance  of  the  poor 
vicars  and  schoolmasters."  *  By  the  various  means 
mentioned, ''  the  allowance  of  the  clei^,"  says  the 
bishop,  ''is  now  raised  from  five  to  six,  to  abnost 
twenty  pounds  per  annum,  and  will  increase,  as  the 
leases  of  the  purchased  impropriations  do  expire,  to 
about  thirty  pounds  armually."  But  the  incomes  of 
the  clergy,  even  considering  what  the  value  of 
money  was  at  that  time,  still  remained  very  small, 
though,  according  to  a  document  in  the  Becords  in 
1685,  JB17  a  year  was  then  thought  to  be  a  ''  com- 
petence "  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  In  that  year,  then,  it 
was  arranged  that  such  ministers  ''as  had  already 
£17  arising  to  them  out  of  the  rents  and  perquisites 
of  their  livings  should  rest  therewith  contented,  .  .  . 
but  such  as  had  not  soe  much,  should  be  made  up  to 
£17."  t 

From  the  list  appended  to  this  document,  we 


*  Henoeforih  one  of  the  most  fregoent  entrieB  In  the 
Becords  is  with  ref erenoe  to  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  this 
£100. 

t  Lib,  Seaoe.  See  hie  of  Man  ChaHHet,  pp.  1-8,  Also 
pp.  860-1  ante,  for  oomparison  with  incomes  previously* 
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gather  that  the  incomes  of  the  vicars  of  the  follow-  J^SSdby 
ing  parishes  were:  Bashen,  £8;  Arbory,  £14;  s^t^.'* 
Santon,  £9;  Braddan,  £5;  Conchan,  £8;  Lonan, 
£12;  Maughold,  £16;  Lezayre,  £6;  the  remaining 
nine  parishes  having  £17  or  more.*  Besides  making 
np  these  amounts  to  £17  each,  the  money  in  hand 
was  expended  in  sundry  payments  to  the  vicars- 
general,  the  bishop's  registrar,  and  school  teachers,  t 
But  this  ''bounty"  was  often  in  arrear,  and  so  we 
find  Governor  Sacheverell  writing,  in  1696,  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  about  ''the  real  and 
pressing  necessities  of  the  clergy,"  |  "  who,*'  he 
states,  '^80  absolutely  depend  on  his  Majesty's 
benefaction  of  £100  a  year,  which  has  for  more  than 
two  years  been  unpaid,  so  that  the  greatest  part  are 
fallen  into  poverty  and  debt;  and  three  churches  are 
already  vacant,  the  pensions  (which  are  but  £3  per 
annum  §)  being  so  small."  "  I  know,"  he  continues, 
''  I  need  no  other  argument  to  so  great  a  patron  of 
the  Church  than  to  open  the  misery  of  our  con- 
dition, and  that  your  Grace  would  at  least  be 
pleased  to  retrieve  his  Majesty's  benefaction;  and 
if,  by  the  charity  of  the  Church  of  England,  a 
means  could  be  found  to  raise  £1,000,  it  would  add 
some  tolerable  endowments  to  these  poor  livings, 

*  By  order  of  Privy  Coxmoil  in  1842,  the  part  of  this  fond 
which  had  been  paid  to  the  parochial  clergy  was  transferred  to 
the  non-parochial  clergy. 

t  See  p.  471.  The  teachers  were,  almost  invariably,  the 
parochial  clergy. 

I  McmoD  8oc,,  vol.  i..  Editor's  Preface,  p.  ziii. 

§  This  seems  inconsistent  with  the  statement  above. 
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famish  Bishop  Barrow's  designed  library,  and  build 
some  convenient  academic  lodgings,  and  put  us  oat 
of  condition  of  making  onr  miseries  further  trouble- 
some." *  As  regards  the  value  of  the  bishopric, 
John  Lake,  writing  to  Archbishop  Sancroft  in  1683, 
put  it  at  £283,  remarking,  "  Yet  is  not  the  Bishopiick 
so  poor  but  the  clergy  are  poorer  and  the  people 
poorest  of  all,"  t 

After  providing  for  the  maintenance  of  his  clergy, 
Bishop  Barrow's  next  care  was  for  education,  for 
promoting  which   he  collected  £600  in  England, 
''the  interest   of    which   maintains    an    academic 
master;  and,  by  his  own  private  charity,  he  pur- 
chased two  estates  I  in  land  worth  £20  a  year,  for 
the  support  of  such  young  persons  as  should  be 
designed  for  the  ministry."  §    By  his  will,  dated 
1679,  he  provided  tl^at  the  produce  of  these  estates 
should  be  confined  to  the  maintenance  of  three 
boys  II   at  an  academic  school,  ''  when  it  shall  be 
settled."  IT    The  bishop,  in  fact,  designed  this  school 

*  Manx  8oe,f  vol.  i.,  Editor's  Preface,  pp.  ziii-xiY. 

t  "  A  CoUeddou  of  Letters,"  &c.,  Edinburgh,  1848.  Extracts 
by  T.  Talbot  in  Ma/nx  Sun,  Denton  (MS.)  says  that  the 
value  of  the  bishop's  demesne  at  this  time  was  JS200  a  year, 
and  that  the  bishop  had  also  "  a  yearly  salary  from  the  Earl  of 
Derby  worth  JG850  a  year,"  but  there  is  no  confirmation  of  this 
latter  statement  from  any  other  source. 

I  Ballagilley  and  Hango  Hill. 

§  Wilson  {Ma/nx  Soc,  vol  xviii  pp.  111-12). 

II  It  was  provided  that  if  any  of  these  boys  did  not  serve  the 
insular  Church  he  should  **  pay  back  such  monies  as  he  hath 
received." 

IT  They  attended  the  old  grammar  school  in  Castletown  tiD 
this  was  done. 
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to  be  a  Manx  university,  in  order  that,  in  his  own 
words,  since  there  are  '*  none  here  able  to  give  their 
children  an  education  in  foreign  universities,  .  .  . 
there  may  grow  up  a  clergy  of  such  knowledge  and 
learning  among  them,  as  may  deserve  esteem,  and 
carry  an  authority  amongst  the  people."  This 
school  was  not  built  till  1706,  though  Barrow  set 
apart  for  it  **  of  the  monies  collected  for  these  good 
works,  remaining  in  hand,  not  laid  out,  £241 ; ''  * 
and  from  a  letter  of  Lord  Derby's,  it  appears  that 
one  year's  revenue  of  the  bishopric  was  also  reserved 
for  this  purpose,  t 

Nor  did  the  bishop  neglect  elementary  education,  g^^^ 
He  established  a  school  I  in  every  parish,  at  which 
the  ministers  taught  "  for  perfecting  their  children, 
and  fitting  them  for  the  grammar  school "  §  in 
Castletown.il  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  he 
contemplated  the  more  intelligent  children  passii^g 
from  the  parochial  schools  to  the  grammar  school, 
and,  in  the  case  of  those  who  were  intended  for  the 
Church,  from  the  grammar  school  to  the  academic 
school.lT    Bishop  Barrow  had  also  intended  to  found 

*  For  full  particnlars  see  Isle  of  Man  Charities,  pp.  24-89. 
t  Sodor  and  Maai,  pp.  164-6. 

I  The  teachers  of  six  of  these  parochial  schools,  viz.,  those 
in  Castletown,  Doaglas,  Ramsey,  Andreas,  Bride,  and  Ballaugh, 
received  £S  each  from  the  ''Boyal  Boimty"  (Isle  of  Man 
ChoHties,  p.  7). 

§  MS.  letter  of  Bishop  Levinz's  in  Records.  This  would 
seem  to  imply  that  the  ministers  only  taught  the  more 
advanced  children,  but  they  really  taught  the  whole  school. 

II  The  teacher  of  this  school  got  £80  a  year. 

f  See  Isle  of  Man  Charities,  pp.  6&-4  and  69.  This  school 
is  still  in  existence,  and  does  excellent  educational  work. 
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a  library  and  to  provide  *'  convenient  lodgings  for 
the  academic  yonths,  who  are  forced  to  diet  in 
pnblic-houses  in  the  town/'  *  but  he  died  before  be 
could  carry  out  these  designs. 

His  educational  efforts  were  greatly  assisted  by  a 
stringent  order  of  Earl  Charles's  in  1672,  compelling 
all  his  tenants  to  send  their  children  to  school  mider 
severe  penalties  for  non-compliance,  t 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  a  sum  of  money 
had  been  left  in  1652  by  Philip  Christian,  a  member 
of  the  Clothworkers'  Company  and  a  native  of  Peel, 

^23!"  *  towards  the  maintenance  of  a  free  school  in  that 
town,  but  there  had  been  some  difficulty  about  the 
payment  until  Bishop  Levinz  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  settlement  in  1689,  when  a  school-house  was  erected. 

DiMipUM.  Tiie  discipline  of  the  Church  was  administered 

very  strictly  at  this  period.  An  important  step  in  this 
direction  was  the  abolition  of  a  money  commutation 
for  penance,  and  the  imposition  of  a  fine  for  the 
non-production  of  a  certificate  from  the  minister 
showing  that  the  penance  had  been  performed.! 

*  Sacheverell  {Mcmx  Soe.^  voL  i.,  Editor*8  Preface,  p.  ziii).  A 
library  had,  however,  been  in  existence,  before  his  time  (see 
p.  802). 

f  **  AU  farmers  and  other  tenants  in  my  Isle  of  Mann  of 
what  degree  or  quality  soever  doe  and  shall  send  their  eldest 
soimes  and  all  other  their  children  to  such  pettie  schools  as 
soone  as  they  are  capable,  wherein  if  any  doe  faile  or  be 
remiss  .  .  .  [they]  shall  not  onely  be  fined  severely,  but  their 
children  made  uncapable  of  bearing  any  office  or  place  of 
trust  ...  for  want  of  such  literature  and  education"  (Bolls 
Office,  Loose  Papers). 

I  Lib,  Scacc,  1691.  An  Act  for  these  purposes  was  piomd- 
gated  at  TynwtJd  in  1691,  but  it  is  not  publi^ed  in  the  Statute 
Book 
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The  special  offences  which  seem  to  have  been 
most  frequently  punished  were  those  against  the 
proper  observance  of  Sundays  and  Saints*  days. 
Thus,  in  1688,  it  is  recorded  that:  ''The  clergy 
complain  that  parishioners  are  very  remiss  and  back- 
ward in  attending  Divine  Service  upon  Sundays  in 
the  afternoon,  and  alsoe  upon  Holy-dayes."  Pro- 
clamation, therefore,  was  to  be  made  that  ''the 
inhabitants  (or  one  person  out  of  each  family  at 
least)  shall  for  the  future  repair  to  the  parish 
churches  ...  in  the  afternoon,  as  well  as  the  fore- 
noon, and  upon  all  Holy-dayes  and  other  dayes  of 
prayer  .  .  .  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  four- 
pence." 

And,  in  1690,  Bishop  Levinz  issued  the  following 
proclamation  on  the  same  subject:  "Whereas  .  .  . 
the  Lord's  day  is  very  much  prophaned  and  neg- 
lected to  the  great  scandall  and  dishonour  of  our 
holy  profession  and  decay  of  Christian  piety  .  .  . 
Wee  do  order  and  require  that  no  person  within 
this  our  Dioceis  doe  presume  to  doe  any  servil  work 
on  that  day,  especially  that  no  fisherman  do  offer  to 
goe  to  sea  from  Saturday  at  night  till  Monday  morn- 
ing, and  that  noe  milner  do  suffer  his  milne  to  grind 
from  twelve  of  the  clock  on  Saturday  at  night  till 
nightfall  on  Sunday  on  a  penalty  of  fourteen  days' 
imprisonm't  in  St.  German's  prison,  and  penance  in 
every  church  of  the  Island  for  the  first  offence,  and 
for  every  relaps  double  punishment  and  £4  fine  to 
the  Lord's  use  without  mittigacon." 

Punishments  for  adultery,  slander,  bad  language. 
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Poivwofftta« 
Church. 


ouMTofftMM.  assault,  dronkenness,  &c.,  were  also  mmieroiis.  Of 
the  cases  of  drankenness  at  this  time,  one,  rndsera- 
bile  dictu,  is  against  a  clergyman  who  was  presented 
by  his  chnrchwardens  for  coming  to  chnrch  <Bie 
Smiday  ''  much  concerned  in  drink." 

The  power  of  the  Church  in  Man  at  this  pedod 
wfts  clearly  very  great.    A  striking  proof  of  this  is 
the  fact  that  two  officers  of  the  Castle  Boshen 
garrison,  who  were  presented  for  what  seems  the 
trivial  offence  of  "  Laughing  at  the  procession  on 
the  Castle  Walls  as  minister  and  people  went  by," 
and  ''  were  censured  to  make  publique  confession  of 
their  offence,  and  promise  reformation,"  meekly  sub- 
mitted to  the  sentence.    The  Church  was,  in  fact, 
omnipotent,  and  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  none  of 
the  Acts  of  Charles  11.  directed  against  Noncon- 
formists, viz.,  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  the  Five  Mile 
Act,  and  the  Conventicle  Act,  applied  to  the  island, 
nor  was  there  any  necessity  for  them,  because,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  poor  Quakers,  there  were  no 
Nonconformists  there.    The  Quakers  were  rigorously 
treated  in  Man ;  the  first  instance  of  this  being  in 
the  time  of  Lord  Fairfax,  in  1658,  when  the  governor 
prohibited  any  one  from  receiving  them  into  tiieir 
houses,  and  prohibited  the  Quakers  themselves  from 
meeting  "in  the  fields,  or  any  out-house  or  other 
place  on  the  Lord's  day." 

Several  who  persisted  in  these  meetings  were 
imprisoned  and  then  banished  from  the  island.  For 
refusing  to  attend  church  and  to  pay  tithes,  and 
other  Church  dues,  they  were  also  heavily  fined  and 


Th«Qa«kMi. 


Their 
perMontfon, 
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imprisoned.  Their  children  were  baptized  against 
their  parents'  will,  and  their  dead  were  refused 
Christian  burial.  After  the  Bestoration,  they  were 
treated  even  more  severely  by  Bishop  Barrow.  In 
1672,  when  Charles  II.  issued  his  Declaration  of 
Indulgence,  the  Quakers  who  had  been  banished 
were  permitted  to  return  to  the  island ;  but,  till  1685, 
they  were  still  persecuted,  though  to  a  less  extent. 
After  this  date,  until  the  arrival  of  Bishop  Wilson, 
in  1698,  no  cases  are  left  on  record  against  the 
Quakers;  but,  whether  this  is  owing  to  greater 
toleration,  or  to  the  very  imperfect  state  of  the 
Becords,  is  not  known.  Bishop  Wilson  treated  the 
small  colony  of  Quakers  with  favour,  and  allowed 
them  to  worship  in  their  own  way,  without  bringing 
the  law  concerning  attending  churches  to  bear  upon 
them.  One  of  his  biographers,  Cruttwell,  states  that 
the  ''few  Quakers  who  resided  on  the  island  visited, 
loved,  and  respected  him."  After  this  time  but  httle 
is  heard  of  them.  Some  of  them  emigrated  to 
America  early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  most 
of  the  rest  abandoned  their  pecuHar  tenets.  There 
are  still  a  few  descendants  of  these  Quakers  in  the 
island  at  the  present  time.^ 

And  what  do  we  learn  about  the  religious  condi-  ^^J2  of 
tion  of  the  people,  other  than  the  Quakers,  who  were  ***®  people, 
subjected  to  this  severe  discipline?    We  have  the 
evidence  of  two  of  their  rulers,  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral.    The  former.  Bishop  Levinz,  writing  in  1688 

*  For  full  particulars  about  the   Quakers  in  Man,  see  Yn 
Lioar  Maninnagh,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  pp.  281-7. 
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to  Archbishop  Bancroft,  says — "  God  be  thanked,  I 
find  the  people  in  appearance  nothing  inclined  to 
popery,  tho'  we  letayne  sereral  popish  cnstoms  beer 
in  this  remote  place,  amongst  which  this  is  one,  that 
as  soon  as  any  person  is  inter'd  all  the  persons  present 
fall  down  upon  their  knees  and  say  their  prayers  att 
the  grave ;  of  which  ask  them  the  reason,  they  can 
tell  you  no  other,  bnt  that  their  fathers  did  so  before 
them:  and  many  other  such  fopperys  wee  haTe, 
reliques  of  popish  superstition ;  "*  and  the  latter, 
Governor  SachevereU,  writing  in  1696,  states  that 
''  the  Church  of  the  Isle  of  Man  is  strictly  confoim- 
able  to  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Chnrch  of 
England;  and  though  it  is  as  far  short  of  its 
learning  as  it  is  of  its  revenue,  yet,  without  vanity, 
it  may  be  said  that  in  its  uniformity  it  outdoes  any 
branch  of  the  Reformed  Churches."! 

But,  though  the  Church  was  thus  at  one  as 
regards  its  doctrines,  a  trouble  arose  about  pre- 
scriptions against  paying  its  tithes,  which,  at  a 

pnteripiioiu    l&^er  period,  was  to  attain  considerable  dimensions. 

quMkion.  ^j^g  ^^  mention  of  this  was  in  1633  and  1634, 
when  certain  landowners  claimed  such  prescriptions. 
Their  claims  seem  to  have  been  disallowed,  but, 
owing,  perhaps,  to  some  of  the  Records  having 
been  lost,  nothing  is  discoverable  about  this  special 
question,!   till  just  after  the  accession  of  Bishop 

*  MS.  letter  in  Records. 

\  SaoheyeroU  {Manx  8oe,t  vol.  i.  p.  94).  This  evidenoe  of 
the  governor's  would  indicate  a  great  improvement  Binoe  1663. 
(See  pp.  468-6.) 

I  But  see  pp.  286-7  for  diaturbanoes  about  the  general 
question  of  tithes. 
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lievinz,  when  it  was  decided  at  a  Consistory  Court 
tJiat  certain  prescriptions  against  paying  tithe  in 
Icind  were  null  and  void,  and  the  landowners  claim- 
ing them  were  ordered  to  pay. 

Some  of  them,  however,  continued  recusant,  and, 
in  1685,  Parson  Thomas  Parr  of  Malew  took  the 
opportunity  of  his  Ordinary's  presence  on  the  island 
to  complain  that  **  he  hath  the  Bectorie  of  his  parish 
(£k.  Mallew)  upon  a  ract  (sic)  rent,  and  is  a  loser 
thereby,"  and  that ''  many  of  the  parishioners  refuse 
to  pay  their  tythes  pretending  prescriptions."*  The 
recusants  were  ordered  to  appear  at  a  Consistory 
Court,  but,  as  there  is  no  record  of  this,  the  result  is 
not  known,  t 

There  were  also  some  cases  of  refusing  to  pay  the 
Church  assessment. 

It  is  not  easy  to  gather  from  the  Records  what 
was  the  result  of  the  various  proceedings  concerning 
the  prescriptions ;  but  it  would  appear  from  what 
occurred  in  Bishop  Wilson's  time  that  the  question 
was  only  temporarily  shelved. 

*  At  the  present  day  the  preacriptionB  in  this  parish  are  much 
more  nmnerons  than  in  any  other.  See  Sodor  a/nd  Mem, 
p.  222. 

f  At  a  previous  Consistory  Court,  in  the  same  year,  the 
tenants  of  "  Halsall's  Land,"  in  the  parish  of  Malew,  were 
ordered  to  pay  eleven  shillings  and  threepence  "  att  the  Chtiroh 
alter  on  paine  of  f  orf  eitinge  their  said  prescription  on  the  said 
Land,  and  another  tenant  who  had  pulled  the  vicar-general  off 
his  horse  and  assaulted  him  was  denounced  excommunicate 
with  the  great  excommunication,  and  ordered  to  do  penance  at 
the  crosses  of  the  4  Market  Towns  and  at  the  church-stile  of 
Kirk  Malew,  and  to  repeat  a  schedule." 
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oS^mm  Md        ^®'  ^^  ^^^  briefly  ingoire  into  the  condition  of 
the  cathedral  and  churches  of  the  diocese  dtuing  this 
period.    There  is  no  information  with  regard  to  the 
former  during  the  long  period  between   1291  and 
1662,  but,  in  the  latt^  year,  we  learn  that  Bishop 
Butter  was  buried  ''under  the  uncovered  steeple 
of  S^  Gterman's,  then  in  ruins."    Bishop   Barzow 
made  several  unsuccessful  efforts  to  have  it  repoiied, 
both  by  compelling  the  parishioners  of  German  to 
work  at  it,  and  by  endeavouring  to  raise  subscrip- 
tions ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  vacancy  of  the  see,  after 
the  death  of  Bishop    Levinz,    a   vacancy  which, 
according  to  Sacheverell,*  was  continued  to  provide 
funds  for  this  purpose,  that  "  the  whole  cathedral 
church  of  S^  Gterman's  .  .  .  was  repaired  at  a  great 
expense,  and  new  roofed,  and  covered  with  blue 
slate  all  but  the  tower,  which  still  lies  open/'^ 
Various  other  churches  were  also  repaired  and  a  new 
chapel  at  Castletown  built  out  of  this  fund,  which 
was  augmented  by  the  vicarage  of  Buahen  being 
kept  vacant,  t    It  was  indeed  a  miserable  state  of 
afEobirs,  when  the  only  way  in  which  the  cathedral 
could  be  repaired  was  by  refraining  from  appointing 
a  bishop,  and  when,  in  order  to  repair  the  dilapida- 
tions of  a  parish  church,  it  was  necessary  to  deprive 
the  parishioners  of  their  pastor. 
We   may    at    this    point   briefly   continue   the 

*  Manx  Soc,  vol.  i.,  Editor's  PieCaoe,  p.  ziiL 
t  Browne  \^Ilia  (Manx  Soe,,  voL  xviiL  p.  14S). 
I  For  fall  partioulara  about  the  csthedral,  see  Manx  Soe.,  roL 
pp.  ^21), 
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history   of    the    cathedral    to    the    present   time. 
In  1722,  Bishop  Wilson  took  "a  parcel  of  sheet- 
lead  '*    from    the   cathedral   for   the   new    parish 
church    of   Patrick,  but,    whether    it    had    been 
actually  in  use  for  covering  the  roof  of  the  cathedral, 
or  not,  does  not  appear.    If  it  was,  the  comment  of 
the  Bev.  John  Keble — "  This  is  in  effect  the  bishop 
and  the  whole  diocese  passing  sentence  on  their 
cathedral,  and  agreeing  to  despair  of  its  restoration,"* 
— ^is  a  just  one.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  learn 
that,  in  1728,  the  bishop  was  cmxious  to  repair  the 
roof  of  the  chancel  of  the  cathedral,  that  he  was 
prevented  from  so  doing  by  the  governor,  t  and  that, 
in  consequence  of  this,  the  new  seats  in  the  chancel, 
erected  by  him  ''  as  well  as  the  whole  fabrick  "|  were 
''like  to  go  to  decay."!    Hildesley  was  the  last 
bishop  installed  in  the  cathedral,  and  its  history 
from  thence  till  1858  has  been  one  of  gradual  decay. 
Since  that  time,  the  roofless  walls  have  been  kept 
from  falling  by  occasional  repairs. 

Not  only  was  the  cathedral  neglected  during  this  ^g^°' 
period,  but  some  significant  entries  in  the  Becords 
show  that  the  churches  were  treated  in  a  similar 
way.  Thus,  in  1683,  there  was  "  a  great  indecency 
and  disorder  in  all  or  most  of  the  parish  churches," 
for  want  of  "  sufficient  and  comendable  seats."  The 
holders  were  therefore  ordered  to  ''take  speedy 
course  for  the  repairinge  and  making  up  of  their 
respective  seates  and  pewes  in  some  handsome  and 

*  Keble,  p.  271.  +  Ibid.,  pp.  677-8. 

I  Browne  Willis  {Manx  Soe.,  voL  zviii.  p.  148). 
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orderly  manner  according  to  their  severall  abilityee/' 
Of  ngistan.  There  are  also  notices  with  reference  to  the  neglect 
to  keep  registers,  which  is  ordered  to  be  done, 
while  ''all  decayed  or  lacerated"  old  books  are 
ordered  to  be  re-copied  and  copies  from  panx^hial 
registers  to  be  placed  among  the  episcopal  records 
ailnaally. 

One  reas(Hi9  no  doubt,  of  this  neglect,  in  addition  to 
the  poverty  of  the  Church,  was  the  non-residence  of 
the  bishop  and  archdeacon,  who  were  seldom  in  the 
ooB-z£Suoe  island.  To  check  this  evil,  the  insular  Iiegialature 
passed  an  Act,  in  1697,  to  the  effect  that  "  every 
bishop,  archdeacon,  parson,  viccar,  curate,  or  others," 
who ''  hold  and  enjoy  "  any ''  ecclesiasticall  promotion 
within  this  Isle,  to  the  value  of  tenn  pounds  per 
Annum  or  upwards  .  .  •  shall  personally  reside  with- 
in this  Isle,  .  .  •  and  if  they  or  any  of  them  shall  at 
any  time  ...  be  non-resident  .  .  .  above  the  space 
of  four  months,"  they  shall  "  forfeitt  and  loose  the 
full  value  of  one  half  year's  profitt "  of  their  "  livings, 
&c."*  For  the  second  offence,  they  were  to  lose  a 
whole  year's  income.  The  forfeitures  thus  obtained 
were  to  be  applied  to  charitable  uses. 
TheBiihopi.  Qf  most  of  the  bishops  of  this  period,  more  is 
known  than  of  their  predecessors.  The  first  of  them, 
Samuel  Butter,  is  said  to  have  been  the  grandson  of 
John  Butter,  miller  on  the  Derby  estate  at  Burs- 
cough,  in  Lancashire.  He  was  probably  sent  by 
the  family  his  forefathers  served  to  Westminster 
school,  and  elected  thence  in  1623  to  Christ 
*  Statute,  vol.  i.  pp.  162-4. 
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Church,  Oxford.*  He  was  appointed  archdeacon 
and  rector  of  Andreas  in  1646,  but  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  ever  resided  in  that  parish.  He  was 
James  the  seventh  Earl  of  Derby's  domestic  chaplain 
and  confidential  friend,  and,  being  tutor  to  his  eldest 
son,  he  was  constantly  with  the  family.  The  earl, 
-who  was  greatly  attached  to  him,  wrote,  in  one  of 
his  letters  to  his  eldest  son,  Lord  Strange — "  He 
is  a  man  for  whom  you  and  I  may  both  thank 
God ;  "t  and,  in  his  last  letter  to  his  children — **  Love 
still  the  archdeacon,  he  will  give  you  good  precepts."! 
He  was  at  Latham  House  during  the  second  siege, 
and  was  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  treat 
concerning  the  surrender  of  Castle  Eushen  to  the 
Parliament.  On  this  latter  occasion,  according  to  a 
contemporary  newspaper,  he  showed  himself  "a man 
of  very  timerous  spirit."§ 

He  left  the  island,  at  the  end  of  1651,  with  the 
countess.  In  November,  1660,  he  was  appointed  a 
Prebendary  of  Lichfield;  on  the  21st  of  September, 
1661,  he  arrived  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  was  installed 
bishop  on  the  8th  of  October.  ||  He  only  survived 
his  installation  six  months,  being  interred  in  the 
centre  of  St.  German's  cathedral  on  the  30th  of 
May,  1662.  He  was  probably  a  worn-out  man 
when  he  became  bishop.  Sacheverell,  writing  be- 
tween thirty  and  forty  years  after  his  death,  calls 

*  CJhetham  Society,  vol.  Levi.  p.  cxxx. 
t  Derby  {Ma/nw  8oe.,  vol.  iii.  pp.  41-2). 

I  Chetham  Society ,  vol.  Izvii.  p.  ocxzix. 

§  Mercuriue  PoUHcus  (Manx  Soc,  vol.  xxvL  p.  68), 

II  See  Manx  Note  Boole,  vol.  ii.  p.  181. 

VOL.   I.  32 
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him''  a  man  of  exemplary  goodness  and  modeci- 
tion."* 
iMMs  Barrow.        Hifl  Buccesaor,  Dr.  Isaac  Barrow,  who  was  con- 
secrated in  Ely  Chapel,  London,  July  5, 1663, — ^his 
nephew  and  namesake,  the  Master  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  preaching  on  the  occasion — ^was  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  men  who  have  held  the  office 
of  bishop  in  this  diocese.    Eeble,  who  considers  him 
''  as  thorough  a  disciple  in  the  school  of  Ijaud  as  any 
that  could  well  be  named,"  f  remarks  that  "  He 
had  been  a  fellow-sofiFerer  with  Sherlock,  as  with 
Hammond,  and  Sanderson,  and  Taylor,  and  manj 
other  of  the  brightest  lights  in  the  English  Church, 
during  the  siege  of  Oxford,  and  afterwards."  t    He 
was  appointed  governor  as  well  as  bishop,   being 
thus  what  was  called  "  a  sword  bishop,"  and  his 
authority  in  the  island  was  consequently  very  con- 
siderable.   Of  his  efifort  in  promoting  the  welfare  of 
the  clergy,  both  as  regards  their  material  comforts 
and  their  education,  we  have  already  spoken ;  also 
of  his  zealous  upholding  of  Church  discipline,  and 
his  consequent  persecution  of  the  Quakers.     What 
his  contemporaries  thought  of  him  is  expressed  by 
Sacheverell,  who  speaks  of  him  as  ''  a  man  of  public 
spirit  and  great  designs  for  the  good  of  the  Church, 
to  whose  industry  is  owing  all  that  little  learning 
amongst  us,  and  to  whose  prudence  and  charity  the 
poor  clergy  owe  the  bread  they  eat."*    And  Bishop 
Wilson,  writing  in  the  following  century,  says — 
^'The  name  and  the  good  deeds  of  this  excellent 
"!'  Manx  8oc.,  vol.  i.  p.  91.  f  Eeble,  p.  188. 
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prelate  will  be  remembered  as  long  as  any  sense  of 
piety  remains  among  them***  (i.e.,  the  inhabitants 
of  Man).  He  was  translated  to  St.  Asaph  in  1669, 
but  held  Sodor  and  Mdkn  in  commendam  till  1671.1' 
Be  died  in  1680,  and  was  bnried  in  the  cathedral 
chnrchyard  at  St.  Asaph. 

His  successor,  Henry  Bridgman  (1671-1682),  who  Bridgmwi. 
w^as  likewise  Dean  of  Chester  and  Sector  of  Bangor 
(Flintshire),  t  seems  to  have  paid  singularly  little 
attention  to  his  diocese.  Indeed  there  is  no  record 
of  his  having  visited  the  island  before  1675,  when 
he  purchased  Bushen  Abbey  for  an  academical 
school,  t  His  next  and  only  other  visit  was  in  1680, 
v^hen  he  held  a  Convocation  and  presided  in  a  con- 
sistory court.  He  was  the  donor  of  a  chalice  to 
German  parish  church.  He  died  in  1682,  and  was 
buried  in  Chester  cathedral. 

He  was  followed  by  John  Lake  (1682-4),  who  i*ke. 
"had  served  in  Charles  I.'s  army  at  Basing  House, 
Wallingford,  and  had  refused  to  take  the  Covenant 
or  the  Engagement  when  he  returned  to  his  college 
(St.  John's,  Cambridge).  He  was,  therefore,  *  gated' 
as  a  suspected  person  for  many  months.  As  Arch- 
deacon of  Cleveland  and  Prebendary  of  York,  he  had 
taken  a  prominent  part  in  suppressing  disorders  in 
York  cathedral  in  1680.  §  He  resigned  his  pre- 
bend for  the  See  of  Sodor  and  Man,  which  had  a 
smaller  income.    We  do  not  hear,  however,  of  his 

*  Memx  8oe.,  vol.  xviii.  p.  124. 

t  Browne  Willis  (Ibid.,  p.  148). 

I  The  school,  however,  was  never  placed  there. 

§  Strickland  {Lives  of  Seven  Bishops). 
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having  visited  it  more  than  once.  This  was  in  Maj, 
1683,  when  he  presided  at  a  Convocation  at  which 
various  useful  regulations  were  passed.^  He  was 
translated  to  Bristol  in  1684,  when  he  took  an  active 
part  in  the  suppression  of  Monmouth's  rebellion. 
In  1685,  he  was  again  translated,  Chichester  being 
the  scene  of  his  labours.  He  became  famous  as  one 
of  the  seven  bishops  confined  in  the  Tower  by  King 
James  II.  This  excellent  man  was  a  high  Anglican 
in  his  Church  views. 
^^r^^'  His  successor,  Baptist  Levinz  (1684-93),  who  was 

a  Prebendary  of  Wells  t  under  Bishop  Ken,  also 
belonged  to  the  high  Anglican  school.  He  was 
consecrated  in  March,  1684,  and  was  installed  in 
St.  German's  in  the  following  August.  Shortly 
after  this,  he  presided  at  a  consistory  court  where 
an  important  decision  was  come  to  about  tithe.  I 
We  then  find  him  appointing  John  Parr,  Vicar  of 
Arbory,  to  be  episcopal  registrar,  ordering  the  clergy 
to  "  take  out  lycences  for  preaching  and  teaching  of 
schooles,"  and  dealing  with  a  serious  case  of  drunken- 
ness in  one  of  the  clergy.  The  next  glimpse  of  him 
is  in  1688,  when  he  arranged  about  the  payment  of 
the  "  Boyal  Bounty,"  expressed  what  proved  to  be 
a  needless  fear  of  ''  a  seminary  of  Bomish  Priests 
and  Jesuits,"  §  being  established  in  the  island,  spoke 
of  his  diocese  as  ''  a  poor  desolate  place,"  and  of  his 
"  title  "  as  being  too  big  for  his  ''  scant  fortunes  to 

*  See  Sodor  cmd  Ma/n,  pp.  16^-9. 

t  Browne  Willis  (Manx  Soc,  voL  xviii.  p.  US). 

;  See  p.  477,  ^      §  See  note  *  p.  485. 
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maintain/"''  and  solicited  a  prebendal  stall  at  Win- 
chester. At  the  end  of  the  same  year,  he  issued  a 
proclamation  in  which  he  designated  William  of 
Orange's  landing  as ''  a  horrid  invasion/'  and  con- 
sequently appointed  days  of  humiliation  for  the 
people. 

In  the  following  year  he  obtained  the  arrears  of 
Philip  Christian's  benefaction,  as  already  related. 
Por  this  he  received  an  address  from  the  governor 
and  officers  expressing  their  ''  due  and  hearty  thanks 
for  his  Lordshipp's  great  zeal  in  affecting  that  and 
severall  other  the  like  good  works  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Island."  Soon  after  this  he  entered  upon  his 
long-desired  prebendal  stall  at  Winchester,  and  only 
visited  the  island  once  more,  i.e.,  in  the  summer  of 
1691,  when  he  was  present  at  a  Tynwald  Court.  He 
died  at  Winchester  in  January,  1693,  and  was  buried 
in  the  cathedral  there. 

We  may  note  that  the  question  of  appeals  to  ^^^^ 
York  again  arose  in  1677,  when  the  Tjmwald  Court 
decided,  with  the  approval  of  the  bishop,  that  they 
should  not  be  sent  there  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  lord  or  his  governor,  t 

"^  Letters  to  Mr.  Cholmondeley  and  Archbishop  Sancrolt, 
copies  of  which  are  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Records. 

f  "In  a  conference  at  a  Gonncell  this  day  .  .  .  the  Lord 
Bishop,  Temporall  officers  and  24  Keys  present;  It  appears 
that  there  was  a  mistake  about  an  appeal  to  Yorke  touchinge 
bona  notabilia,  from  the  said  Lord  Bishop  unto  his  Grace,  which 
the  said  CSouncell  and  24  Keys  saith,  by  the  lawes  of  this  Isle, 
ought  not  to  goe  inmiediately  unto  his  Grace's  prerogative  Court 
in  York  without  ffirst  acquaintinge  the  Lord  of  this  Isle  or  his 
Governor.    The  Lord  Bishopp  .  .  .  promiseth  for  his  parte  to 
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§  2.  The  Final  Struggle  with  the  State. 

The  final  straggle  between  Church  and  State  in 
Man,  or,  as  it  may  be  more  accurately  defined, 
between  the  Church,  the  Keys,  and  the  gieat 
majority  of  the  people  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Lord  of  the  Isle,  with  his  paid  officials  and  a  small 
minority  of  the  people  on  the  other,  differs  from 
previous  struggles  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Keys, 
instead  of  being  passive  instruments  in  the  power 
of  the  governor,  were,  except  between  1727  and 
1736,  active  adherents  of  the  Church.  And  yet, 
notwithstanding  this  and  the  long-continued  leader- 
ship of  Bishop  Wilson,  who  was  a  man  of  real 
ability  and  power,  as  well  as  goodness,  the  Church 
had  ultimately  to  give  way « on  all  the  principal 
Bishop  points  at  issue.     But,  though  defeated,  so  great 

infloen^on      was    BishoD  Wilsou's  influence    on    his    contem- 

hifl  oon- 

tempofmrias.  poraries,  and  so  large  a  part  did  he  play  in  matters 
civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  in  the  Isle  of  Man, 
that,  during  the  greater  part  of  his  episcopate,  his 
biography  is  practically  the  history  of  the  time.  * 

take  notice  of  the  Staffe  of  Gk>vemment  in  the  like  case  ...  & 
to  preserve  inviolajbly  all  the  Lord's  just  prerogatives  aoooidinge 
to  the  oathes  hee  hath  formerly  taken  *'  (Lib.  Scacc.). 

"^  For  full  particulars  about  this  great  and  good  man  we  refer 
our  readers  to  his  biographers,  Cruttwell,  Stowell,  and  KeUe. 
From  the  two  volumes  written  by  the  latter,  and  published  by 
the  Parker  Society,  much  of  the  information  given  in  this 
chapter  is  derived,  and  is  frequently  quoted  without  reference. 
The  writer  has,  however,  also  referred  to  the  insular  ecclesias- 
tical records  during  this  period,  but  has  found  very  litUe  that 
Eeble  does  not  mention. 
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Thomas  Wilson,  who  was  bom  on  the  20th  of 
December,  1663,  was  the  sixth  child  of  Nathanael 
Wilson,  a  fanner,  living  at  Barton  in  Cheshire,  and 
of  Alice  his  wife.  He  was  educated  at  a  school 
in  Chester,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  was  entered 
at  Trinity  College,  Dubhn,  where  he  took  his  degree 
in  Arts  in  due  course.  He  was  ordained  deacon,  in 
1686,  at  the  cathedral  church  of  Eildare,  and  was 
shortly  afterwards  licensed  by  the  Bishop  of  Chester 
to  be  curate  at  Winwick,  the  parish  of  his  uncle. 
Dr.  Sherlock,  in  that  diocese.  In  1689,  he  was 
ordained  priest.  In  1692,  he  became  tutor  to  Earl 
William's  son,  James,  and,  in  the  following  year, 
the  earl  offered  him  the  living  of  Baddesworth  in 
Yorkshire,  which  he  declined,  because  he  had  deter- 
mined never  to  accept  a  living  the  duties  of  which 
he  could  not  perform  owing  to  non-residence.  In 
^November,  1697,  the  earl  pressed  him  to  accept 
the  Bishopric  of  Man,  which  he  at  first  declined ; 
but,  after  further  persuasion,  he  gave  way,  and  was 
consecrated  at  the  Savoy  church  in  London  by  the  hjs 
Archbishop  of  York,  assisted  by  the  Bishops  of 
Chester  and  Norwich,  on  the  16th  of  the  following 
January,  having  a  few  days  previously  been  created 
a  doctor  of  divinity  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. Within  a  fortnight  of  his  consecration,  he 
was  again  offered  Baddesworth,  but  he  declined  it 
on  the  same  grounds  as  before.  Early  in  April  he  ingteuation. 
started  for  his  new  diocese,  being  installed  in  its 
cathedral  on  the  11th  of  that  month.  We  will  now 
briefly  consider  the  chief  characteristics  of  his  epis- 
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copate.  One  of  the  most  important  and  interesting 
of  these,  and  the  one  from  which  the  bishop's 
troubles  were  mainly  to  arise,  was  the  mainteiian<% 

The  discipline,  of  ecclesiastiqal  discipline  in  the  Manx  Church,  al 
a  period  when  that  of  the  Church  of  England  had 
practically  ceased  to  be  administered,  and  when  the 
Church  itself  in  that  country  was  in  a  most  unsatis- 

Biahop  factory  condition.      It   is   with  this    that  Bishop 

WUsoii's 

adminirtntios  Wilsou's  name  is  inseparably  connected,  though,  as 
will  be  seen,  when  the  account  of  the  discipline  in 
his  time  has  been  compared  with  that  administered 
by  his  predecessors  of  the  seventeenth  century,  he 
did  not  increase  its  severity,*  but,  on  the  contrary, 
endeavoured  to  mitigate  it.  t 

With  a  view  to  the  administration  of  discipline, 
and  to  the  regulation  of  his  Church  generally,  he 

EoeiedMiiofti    laid,  in  1704,  his  famous  "  Ecclesiastical  Constitu- 

ConslitntioiiB* 

tions "  I  before  the  clergy,  by  whom  they  were 
signed,  so  that,  in  the  words  of  the  preamble,  "  We 
may  not  stand  charged  with  the  scandals  which 
wicked  men  bring   upon  religion  while  they  are 

"^  See  8odor  and  Ma/n,  oh.  v.  pp.  120-123,  and  148-^,  and 
eh.  vi.  pp.  171-4  and  188-9.  The  trath  of  this  statement  caD» 
however,  be  only  fully  appreciated  by  any  one  who  has  care- 
fully studied  the  Ecclesiastical  Records. 

t  According  to  Waldron  {Ma/nx  Soc,  voL  xi.  p.  26),  "long 
and  uninterrupted  custom  ha^  made  the  spiritual  court  of  sQch 
an  arbitrary  authority,  that  should  he  (the  bishop)  derognk 
from  it,  he  would  be  in  great  danger  of  public  opposition  as 
well  as  private  hatred  from  the  whole  body  of  the  inferior 
clergy ;  he  may  therefore  be  said  rather  to  comply  with  it  than 
approve  of  it." 

I  Statutes^  pp.  165-9,  or  8odor  and  Ma/n^  pp.  189-91. 
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admitted  to  and  reputed  members  of  Christ's  Church; 
and  that  we  may  by  all  laudable  means  promote  the 
conversion  of  sinners,  and  oblige  men  to  submit  to 
the  discipline  of  the  Gospel."  ♦ 

The   total  number  of  the   offences  which  came  comp^jon  of 

preMniDieati 

imder  the  cognizance  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  ^^j^fieg.^ 
between  1698  and  1726,  when  the  discipline 
was  most  active,  was  about  the  same  as  that 
of  the  previous  thirty-eight  years,  but  present- 
ments for  the  non-observance  of  saints'  days 
became  less  numerous,  though  at  Convocation  in 
1708  a  special  order  was  made  for  their  observance, 
while  presentments  for  immorality  were  as  common 
as  ever,  and  those  for  drunkenness  and  swearing 
perhaps  even  more  common.  The  punishments  for 
these  offences  were  generally  less  severe  after  1698 
than  previously,  and  it  may  be  mentioned  with 
regard  to  the  penalty  of  being  dragged  after  a  boat 
in  the  sea,  which  was  inflicted  on  one  wretched 
woman,  that  it  was  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
law,t  and  also  that  the  use  of  the  bridle  was  no 
innovation.!  In  1710,  there  occurred,  for  the  first 
time,  a  difficulty  in  getting  the  churchwardens  and 
chapter-guests  to  present  offenders  against  the 
spiritual  ordinances,  but  this  seems  to  have  been 
overcome,  and  a  reference  to  the  Records  will  show 
that  the  discipline  was  vigorously  carried  on  without 
opposition  till  1713,  when  its  administrators  came 


*  8tatute99  vol.  i.  p.  155. 

I  See  8odor  cmd  Mem,  pp.  108-9. 
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into  collision  with  the  official  class,  i^hose  cordial 
support  had  hitherto  been  given  to  them.*     This 
collision  arose  oat  of  the  bishop's  practice  of  miti' 
gating  the  fines  which  from  time  to  time  were  laid 
on  offenders  by  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  thus  caosing, 
as  these  fines  were  levied  in  usum  dominie  a  redaction 
of  the  lord's  revenue,  which  would  not  be  acceptable 
to  Lord  Derby,  who  was  already  disappointed  at  the 
financial  results  of  the  Act  of  Settlement,  and  dis- 
satisfied with  the  bargain  the  commissioners  had 
then  made  for  him.    As  the  bishop  had  been  the 
chief  of  the  commissioners,  and  as  he  now  declined  to 
surrender  his  right  of  reducing  the  fines,  Lord  Derby 
gradually  became  alienated  from  him.  The  discipline 
was  not,  however,  as  yet  actually  interfered  with, 
and  so,  in  1714,  the  bishop's  charge  at  Convocation 
was  mainly  directed  to  the  necessity  of  seeing  that 
censures   were   properly  performed,  and  that  the 
ofiFenders  were  not  to  be  received  "into  the  peace 
of  the  Church  without  their  giving  at  least  outward 
signs  of  repentance."    On  the  same  occasion  he 
complained    that  cases  of   drunkenness  were  not 
presented,  and  he  ordered  that  they  were  to  be 
particularly  enumerated    among  the    offences   for 
presentation. 

At  last,  in  1716,  the  conflict  between  Church  and 
State  was  precipitated  by  the  action  of  an  unfortu- 

^  As  proof  of  this,  we  may  note  that  all  appeals  from  the 
Church  Courts  to  the  Staff  of  Govermnent  had  been  dismissed, 
and  that  a  *'  receiver  "  who  had  been  accused  of  embeszlement 
and  perjury  was  handed  over  to  the  Church  to  be  tried  for  the 
latter  offence. 
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nate  woman,  who  declined  to  perform  penance,  and 
-was  consequently  excommunicated.     She  appealed 
to  the  Lord  of  the  Isle,  and  this  appeal  was  allowed 
by  the  governor,  though,  according  to  the  ordinance 
of  1636,*  the  appeal  in  purely  spiritual  matters  was 
to   the  metropolitan,  the  Archbishop  of  York.    It 
might,  however,  have  been  objected  that  this  ordi- 
nance was  not  legally  binding  as  not  being  a  statute, 
and  that,  in  any  case,  it  did  not  absolutely  forbid 
appeals  to  the    earl.      The    bishop,  having    been 
summoned    to    appear   before   Lord   Derby  for  a 
hearing  of  this  appeal,  declined  to  do  so,  and  was 
consequently  fined  J610 ;  but  he  afterwards  seems  to 
have  succeeded  in  showing  the  correctness  of  his 
view,  for  the  fine  was  remitted.    For  four  years 
after  this,  the  bishop  was  left  in  peace,  and  he  made 
use  of  his  opportunity  by  insisting  on  •  the  necessity 
of  Church  discipline  at  a  time  "  when,"  according  to 
him, ''  not  only  evil  practices,  but  evil  books  and  evil 
notions  are  become  very  conmion/' 

The  governor  then  renewed  his  opposition  to  the  ^^^^ 
discipline  by  refusing  a  soldier  to  take  oflfenders  who  ^i«»p"»»- 
had  been  conmiitted  by  the  ecclesiastical  court  to 
prison ;  his  next  step,  in  June,  1721,  was  to  imprison 
and  fine  the  Bev.  John  Woods,  episcopal  registrar, 
for  omitting  to  read  a  precept  in  church  because  it 

"^  The  governor  based  his  opmion  upon  the  letter  of  Edward 
Fletcher  in  1627,  and  the  agreement  of  the  vicars-general  with 
it,  while  the  bishop  relied  on  the  Act  of  1542,  Earl  James's 
letter  of  1628,  and  the  ordinance  of  1686.  See  p.  868  and  8odor 
wnd  Mcm^  chap.  v.  pp.  99,  128-6;  also,  for  decision  of  1677, 
ibid,,  pp.  188-4. 
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had  not  been  seen  by  the  bishop ;  and,  finally,  he 
summoned  the  bishop  and  his  vicars-general  to 
answer  the  following  charges:  "First,  that  the 
Ecclesiastical  Court  assume  to  themselves  a  powa: 
of  hearing  and  determining  causes  in  their  Court 
contrary  to  the  rules  that  the  Statute  Liaw  of  this 
Isle  directs.*  .  .  .  Secondly,  that  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  this  Isle  calls  a  convocation,  ...  at  times  and 
for  causes  that  are  not  comprehended  in  the  law  for 
calling  a  convocation,  t  .  .  .  Thirdly,  that  the  said 
Court  have  taken  upon  them  to  summon  persons 
not  within  their  jurisdiction,  contrary  to  the  known 
laws  of  this  Isle.'*  t 

The  bishop  and  his  vicars-general  declined  to 
answer  the  above  summons  until  it  was  ''deter- 
mined by  the  2  Deemsters  and  24  Keys  (the  proper 
judges  of  such  causes)  whether  it  was  legal  and 
practicable  for  the  attorney-general  to  bring  such  a 
charge  against  a  whole  Court,  where  no  appeal  had 
been  made.''  §  The  governor  and  Council  had,  in 
the  meantime,  condemned  them,  on  all  the  above 
counts,  in  their  absence,  and  required  them  "to 
retract  and  cancel "  §  their  late  proceedings.  They 
also  refused  their  appeal  to  the  House  of  Keys, 


*  The  principal  oaae  alleged  was  that  of  Bridson,  '\^car  of 
Marown,  who  had  been  suspended  by  the  Ticars-general  for 
calumny  against  the  bishop. 

f  The  last  Convocation  had  been  in  August  instead  of  at 
Whitsuntide. 

I  This  refers  to  the  question  of  the  jurisdiction  over  the 
garrisons,  and  especially  to  Horrobin's  case.    See  pp.  498-S. 

§  Note  by  Bishop  Wilson  in  episcopal  register. 
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Btating  that  the  attorney-general  had  acted  ''pur- 
suant to  his  oath  and  office,"  and  that  "  a  complaint 
of  this  nature  is  not  cognisable  before  the  24  Keys, 
but  properly  before  the  Bight  Honourable  the  Lord 
of  this  Isle,  who  is  also  Metropolitan  and  Chief  of  the 
Holy  Church  of  this  Island."     The  case  was  then  g^^^ora 
dropped  for  a  time.    The  storm  was,  however,  soon 
to  arise  again,  being  originated  by  the  governor's 
determination  to  prevent  any  of  his  household  or 
the  soldiers  of  the  garrison  submitting  themselves 
to  ecclesiastical  authority.    It  would  seem  that  a  2SS******^ 
soldier  had  sinned  in  a  way  which  would  subject 
him  to  penance,  and,  though  his  misdeed  had  not 
been  discovered,  he  submitted  himself  to  this  penalty 
voluntarily.     For  doing  this  he  was  tried  by  the 
comptroller  and  "  the  Jury  of  the  house  within  the 
garrison  of  Castle  Rushen,"  *  by  whom  it  was  re- 
commended that  he  should  ''receive  such  condign 
punishment  ...  as  his  crime  demerits."    He  was, 
consequently,  imprisoned  by  the  governor,  and,  after 
being  kept  in  prison  for  fourteen  days,  was  drummed 
out  of  the  garrison,  f 

Another  case  involving  this  question  of  jurisdic- 
tion, that  of  Archdeacon  Horrobin,  also  arose  at  this 
time.    The  archdeacon,  who  was  also  the  governor's 

*  This  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  standing  court-martial. 

t  "  The  Lord's  claim,"  says  Eeble,  "  corresponds  with  Henry 
the  II.'s  quarrel  against  Becket  for  presuming  to  excommunicate 
the  King's  tenants ;  and  the  Bishop's  summoning  his  synod  at 
wiU  was  the  prerogative  of  which  the  other  Henry,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  showed  himself  so  jealous,  and  which  he  so 
effectually  extinguished  "  (p.  465). 


Horrobin'8 
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chaplaiii,  had,  in  October,  1721,  excluded  one  ot  Ids 
congiegatioii,  a  widow,  from  ihe  saenunent  because 
of  some  slandeions  remarks  made  by  the  governor's 
wife  against  her.     She  appealed  to  the  bi^op,  and 
demanded  an  investigation.    This  was  granted,  and, 
since  the  governor's  wife  conld  not  prove  her  state- 
ments,  the  widow,  having  cleared  herself   of   the 
charge    npon    oath  with    sufficient    compurgators, 
according  to  Manx  spiritual  law,  was  permitted  to 
take  the  sacrament,  while  the  governor's  wife  was 
required  to  make  an  apology  and  ask  foigiven^s 
before  being  admitted  to  it.     She  not  only  declined 
to  do  this,  but  came  to  the  sacrament,  being  admitted 
to  it  by  the  archdeacon.    For  this,  and  for  some 
unorthodox  doctrines  *  in  his  sermons,  he  was  called 
to  account  by  the  bishop,  and,  since  he  failed  to 
defend  himself  satisfactorily,  he  was  suspended  at 
Convocation  in  1722.    The  archdeacon,  instead  of 
appealing  to  the  Archbishop  of  York,  threw  himself 
into  the  hands  of  the  governor,  who  now  took  up 
the  case  against  the  bishop  and  vicars-general  with 
renewed  vigour.    His  first  step  was  to  send  them 
a  copy  of  the  decision  in  Bishop  Phillips's  time,  I  to 
the  effect  that  the  lord's  or  governor's  household, 
officials,  and  soldiers  were  exempt  from  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction.! 

*  He  appears  to  have  said  that  "great  and  good  actions, 
wherever  found,  were  sufficient  to  obtain  the  rewards  of  another 
life,"  and  that  '*  a  man  may  be  saved  in  any  religion  if  he  lire 
weU"(Keble,  pp.  425-6). 

f  See  Sodor  and  Man,  p.  128. 

I  It  would  seem  that  the  recent  practice,  if  not  the  ecclesias- 
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He  next  required  them  to  ''  retract  and  oancel " 
their  late  proceedings  against  the  archdeacon  and 
Cridson ;  and,  finally,  he  closed  the  chapel  at 
Castletown  without  any  pretext  whatever.  The 
bishop  and  his  coadjutors  replied  to  this  attack 
by  delivering  to  the  governor  at  Tynwald  a  public 
protest,  in  which  they  denied  his  jurisdiction  over 
them,  and  again  demanded  ''  to  have  the  Deemsters 
and  24  Keys  called  to  de^n  the  law  truly." 

They  were,  however,  unable  to  persuade  any  of 
the  Council  to  record  their  protest,  and  the  governor 
expressly  denied  the  Archbishop  of  York's  authority, 
declaring  not  only  that  the  Earl  of  Derby  was  and 
should  be  metropolitan,  but  also  that  he,  the  said 
governor,  would  punish  any  person  that  should  in 
any  case  presume  to  appeal  to  the  archbishop.  The 
Keys  having  then  departed  from  the  Tynwald 
without  having  been  consulted,  the  governor  and 
the  Coimcil  proceeded  to  fine  the  bishop  £50  and 
the  vicars-general  £20  each  ''for  their  contempt." 
This,  being  without  the  sanction  of  the  House  of 
Keys,  was,  of  course,  absolutely  illegal.  They  Sfg^^^S* 
refused  to  pay  the  fines,  and  were  imprisoned  *  in  ▼i<»»^««»«'**- 

tioal  law,  as  regards  exemption  from  Church  censures,  was  in 
accordance  with  the  governor's  view,  thou^  the  general  prac- 
tice, during  the  seventeenth  century  at  least,  told  in  the  bishop's 
favour. 

*  The  window  of  his  cell,  from  which  he  is  said  to  have  given 
his  blessing  to  the  people  who  flocked  from  all  parts  of  the 
island  to  receive  it,  is  shown  to  this  day.  It  was  usual,  as  noted 
by  Bishop  Hildesley,  for  the  people  "upon  meeting  their 
diocesan  to  kneel  down  on  one  knee  and  ask  his  blessing  " 
(Memoirs^  p.  98). 
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Sf'SSdfte?^  Castle  Bushen  in  Jane,  1722.     This  action  all  but 
caused  a  popular  tumult,  for  the  people  "  considered 
the  bishop,  and  that  very  justly,  not  only  as  their 
faithful  pastor  and  unwearied  benefactor,  but  as  the 
champion  Ukewise  of  their  political  rights  and  liber- 
ties." *    The  prisoners  determined,  by  the  advice  of 
the  Archbishop  of  York  and  others,  to  bring  their 
case  before  the  Privy  Council.    In  doing  so,  they 
prayed  for  the  king's  order  for  their  release,  "  they 
being  ready  to  give  security  for  the  payment  of  the 
fines  if  the  same  shall  be  legal.*'  f    They  asked  also 
that  their  accusers  should  return  their  answer  in 
writing,  and  that  they  should  have  free  access  to 
the  insular  Records  to  prepare  their  case.     Their 
prayer  was,  after  some  delay,  granted,  and,  the  order 
for  their  relief  having  arrived,  they  were  discharged 

Tbj^  after  nine  weeks'  imprisonment.  During  the  greater 

part  of  this  time  their  letters  and  friends  were  kept 
from  them,  and  they  were  treated  with  harshness 

joyEttheip  in  other  respects.  "The  day  of  the  bishop's  release 
caused  great  jubilation  throughout  the  island.  .  .  . 
Never  were  there  more  sincere  congratulations  than 
were  expressed  on  this  occasion.  Old  and  young, 
rich  and  poor,  broke  forth  into  acclamations  of  joy, 
and  formed  such  a  procession  as  had  never  before 
been  witnessed."  I 

His  first  step  on  his  release  was  to  collect  the 

evidence    for    his    case   against    Lord  Derby,  the 

governor,  and  the  officers,  which  was  not  settled 

till  July,  1724.     This  long  delay  was  partly  owing 

*  Keble,  p.  519.        f  ^Wi.,  p.  629.        J  Stowell,  p.  177. 
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to  the  governor  being  unprepared  with  his  docu- 
ments, but  partly  also  to  the  lagging  steps  of  the 
law.    At  last,  on  the  4th  of  July  in  that  year,  the  j^dd^of^^ 
Privy  Council  met,  and  ordered  that  the  "judge-  g^^^**' 
ments  or  sentences  given  by  the  Governor,  Council, 
and  Deemsters  of  the  Isle  of  Man  on  the  9^  and 

10***  days  of  February  172^  be  reversed  and  set 

s^side,  in  regard  they  had  no  jurisdiction.    And  for 

that  the  order  signed  by  the  Governor  as  made  at  a 

Court  of  Tynwald  the  25">  day  of  June,  1722,  was 

not  an  order  of  that  Court ;  that  therefore  the  fines 

imposed  by  the  said  order  upon  the  said  Bishop  and 

Vicars-general  be  restored  to  them.'*  *    The  further 

petition  of  the  bishop  and  vicars-general  against  the 

governor  and  ofl&cers  for  disrespect  to  the    royal 

authority  in  their  way  of  receiving  the  orders  in 

Council  was  also  adjudicated  upon  at  the  same  time, 

it  being  decided  that  '^  such  contempt  **  hsid  been 

proved.     The  arrest  of  the  governor.  Home,  who 

hsid  either  resigned  or  had  been  dismissed  in  1723, 

was  ordered,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  been  carried 

out.    The  decision  was  thus,  as  far  as  it  went,  in  vwrdiet. 

favour  of  the  bishop,  but  it  must  be  remembered 

that    the    two   principal    points  in  dispute  —  the 

question  of  appeals  from  the  ecclesiastical  courts, 

whether  they  were  to  the  lord  or  to  the  archbishop, 

and  the  liability  of  the  earl's  household  and  soldiers 

to  Church  censures — were  left  untouched,  while  the 

right  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  to  the  aid  of  the 

civil  officers  to  enforce  its  decrees  was  not  referred  to. 

*  Ecdesiastical  Records. 

VOL.  I.  83 
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It  is  interesting  to  find  that,  in  a  "  Sanunary  of 
Orievances  "  presented  to  Lord  Derby  in  1723  by  a 
deputation  from  the  House  of  Keys,  redress  was 
sought  for  the  grievances  of  the  Church,  whidi 
included  the  points  recently  in  dispute  between  the 
bishop  and  the  goYemor,  as  well  as  for  the  griev- 
g^<jg^^2S  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  State.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
the  sympathies  of  the  country  were  with  the  bishop 
and  his  administration  of  Church  discipline.  The 
only  apparent  result  of  this  protest  was  that  Iiord 
Derby  sent  a  governor,  Lloyd,  who  was  even  more 
hostile  *  to  the  Church  than  his  predecessor,  since 
he  went  so  far  as  to  give  places  as  soldiers  to  those 
who  had  incurred  Church  censures.  His  governor- 
ship, however,  came  to  an  end  early  in  1725,f  and, 
under  the  rule  of  the  deputy-governors.  Christian 
and    Sandforth,  there    were    symptoms  of    better 


ohmTaBd      relations  between  Church  and  State.  I     Thus,   at 
the  Tynwald,  in  July,  1725,  the  bishop  was  per- 

*  According  to  his  own  account,  however,  he  propoeed  to 
deal  with  Bishop  Wilson's  party  by  crafty  methods,  suioe,  in 
March,  1724,  he  wrote  to  Lord  Derby :  "  It  was  impossible  for 
me  to  do  your  Lordship  any  service  by  falling  into  the  methods 
of  the  late  Governor  without  wadgeing  a  war  with  a  whde 
country,  and  that  too  upon  a  veiy  weak  and  sandy  foundation. 
.  .  .  This,  my  Lord,  oblidges  me  to  make  use  of  the  Ffoz  his 
tail  and  not  the  Lyon's  skin.  And  iff  after  all  I  cant  from 
hence  gather  any  Hony  into  your  Lordship's  Hive,  I  shall  with 
the  utmost  indignation  detest  and  abhor  them."  In  reply  to 
this  Lord  Derby  writes :  "  I  would  never  make  use  of  foule 
means  till  I  find  fare  will  not  do  "  (Loose  Papers.    Enowaley). 

f  He  is  said  to  have  been  dismissed  for  drunkenness. 

I  We  may  note  that  Archdeacon  Horrobin  had  submitted  to 
the  bishop  and  had  been  restored  to  his  benefice. 
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mitted  to  lay  before  the  court  the  question  as  to 
-whether  or  not  his  demand  of  a  soldier  from  the 
garrisons  to  carry  out  ecclesiastical  censures,  which 
had  recently  been  denied,  was  legal  or  not.  The 
court  decided  this  point  in  his  favour,  and  the 
deputy-governors  promised  that  its  decision  should 
be  carried  into  effect  in  future.  At  this  time, 
too,  the  chapel  at  Castletown  was  re-opened,  the 
attempt  to  authorize  publications  in  church  without 
the  bishop's  consent  was  virtually  abandoned,  and 
the  fine  inflicted  upon  the  Vicar  of  Malew  was 
remitted. 

But,  at  the  end  of  the  same  year,  with  the  PSfP®***?, 
appointment  of  Governor  Horton,  "who  was  ^SmorV®^ 
unfortunately  most  prejudiced  against  the  Church, 
Churchmen  in  general,  and  in  particular  the  laws 
and  discipline  of  this  Church,"  *  this  brief  peaceful 
period  came  to  an  end.  He  brought  with  him  a 
letter  from  Lord  Derby,  in  which  he  claimed  that 
the  insular  spiritual  laws  were  abolished  by  the 
Act  of  33  Henry  VIU.,  by  which  the  Isle  of  Man 
became  part  of  the  province  of  York — a  claim  which 
had  not  hitherto  been  heard  of.  It  was,  neverthe- 
less, to  be  speedily  put  in  force  by  the  governor 
promptly  quashing  the  recent  decision  granting 
soldiers  to  put  in  execution  the  orders  of  the 
ecclesiastical  courts.  This  was  naturally  a  great 
blow  to  the  Church  and  to  her  discipline,  because 
recusants  could  now  set  her  censures  at  defiance. 
It  would  seem  that  for  some  time  past  the  revision 
<"  Bishop  WUson  (MS.  letter). 
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of  the  Bpiritual  laws  had  been  desired  by  the  clergy 
as  well  as  the  laity.    To  this  end,  some  of  the  Keys, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  bishop  and  clergy,  had 
transmitted  to  Lord  Derby,  through  the  goyemor,  a 
BeWcion  of       draft  of  Certain  amendments  and  alterations,  and  also 
■^"owiMi.        1^  ditktt  of  an  order  to  be  signed  by  him,  mitigating 
the  severity  of  the  execution  of  some  of  the  spiritual 
laws  until  the  revised  code  became  law.     He  signed 
the  order  accordingly,  but,  instead  of  doing  as  the 
BntLord         House  of  Eeys  wished,  he  suspended  the  whole  code 
■Qspendithem.  untji  "it  ghould  be  amended  and  revised  by  the 
SSiSTShS*     Legislature."  *    The   Keys  at  once  remonstrated 
against  this   order,  pointing  out   that  ''the  con- 
sideration  of  the  Spiritual  Customary  Laws  will 
take  some  time  before  they  can  be  concluded  upon 
and  published,"  t  and  ''  that,  if  a  suspension  or  stop 
shall  be  put  to  the  execution  of  the  said  Customary 
Laws  .  .  .  till  other  be  substituted  in  their  stead, 
tl^e   ecclesiastical   jurisdiction   will  for   so   long  a 
time  ...  be  in  great  measure,  if  not  entirely,  at  a 
stand ;  no  debts  can  be  recovered,  nor  the  people,  so 
far  as  depends  on  these  courts,  be  secure  in  body, 
goods,  or  fame;   and  an  encouragement  will  un- 
avoidably ensue  to  all  vice  and  immorality,  which 
of  late  is  but  too  notorious  among  us."  t     They 
concluded  with  requesting  that  "  this  our  repre- 
sentation   may  be  recorded,  and  a    copy   thereof 

'^  An  order  was  issued  for  such  revision  by  Lord  Derby  on  the 
8th  of  April,  1726,  but  no  steps  were  taken  to  carry  it  out.  In 
this  order  it  is  stated  that  the  spiritual  laws  had  not  been  oon- 
firmed  by  Tynwald  in  1577  (Episcopal  Registry). 

t  Keble,  pp.  678-4. 
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transmitted  with  all  convenient  speed  to  our  Bight 
Honourable  Lord."  * 

This  very  reasonable  request  was  refused  by  the 
governor,  and  so  the  Church  and  the  civil  govern- 
ment were  once  again  at  open  war.  The  governor  The  oontesi 
then  (1727)  took  the  extraordinary  step  of  depriving 
the  sumner-general,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the 
bishop  in  1712,  of  his  office,  and  appointing  another 
in  his  place,  t  The  bishop  thereupon  remonstrated 
at  the  T3niwald  Court,  and  asked  ^Uhat  the  two 
deemsters  and  twenty-four  keys  "  might  **  deem  the 
law  truly  "  on  this  point.  No  notice  was  taken  of 
this  request,  and  the  governor  and  the  lay  members 
of  the  Council  departed  from  Tynwald  before  the 
bishop  could  get  an  opportunity  of  laying  his 
grievance   before   the   court.      The  bishop   conse-  Qnestion 

TOfSXTOd  to 

quently  sent  a  memorial  to  Lord  Derby,  and  the  Prfvy  oormdi. 

House  of  Keys  also  forwarded  a  petition  to  him. 

Lord  Derby,  however,  refused  all  redress,  and  so  the 

House  of  Keys  appealed  to  the  king  in   Council. 

Their  petition  was  referred  to  Lord  Derby,!  who 

asked  the  governor  and  his  officers  to  report  upon 

it.    They  accordingly  prepared  a  draft  §  of  their  view 

of  the  case  to  be  laid  before  the  Privy  Council.    In  Governor  wid 

•^  oonnoil  state 

this  they  stated  that  "many  of  the  clergy  of  the  ^^^eirc's®- 
.  .  .  isle  .  .  .  have,  against  the  ties  of  gratitude 

*  Keble,  p.  674. 

f  Only  one  case  is  on  record  before  1727  of  this  officer  being 
appointed  by  the  lord  (see  p.  859),  bat  after  that  date  he  was 
invariably  appointed  by  him.     (See  Keble,  pp.  697-702.) 

\  It  formed  part  of  the  general  petition  (see  pp.  784>5). 

§  It  is  not  known  whether  it  was  presented  Or  not. 
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and  allegiance,  been  for  several  years  last  past  very 
active  and  restless  in  opposing  the  civil  government 
.  .  .  and  in  exalting  the  ecclesiastical  power  in 
opposition  to  it."  That  "  the  arbitrary  practice  and 
proceedings  of  the  Spiritual  Courts  •  .  .  are  carried 
on  and  exercised  to  the  great  destruction  and  ruin  of 
numbers  of  families  there ; "  and  that  the  power 
thus  "arrogated  by  the  Bishop  and  clergy"  is 
"  utterly  destructive  of  and  inconsistent  with  the 
liberties  and  properties  of  the  inhabitants,  and  with 
the  Protestant  religion  itself."  They  added  that 
the  assistance  of  soldiers  claimed  by  the  ecclesiastical 
court  had  been  abused  by  their  having  sent  ''the 
poor  people"  to  prison  ''on  sundry  trifling  occa- 
sions," and  that,  "as  the  appeal  to  York  was  too 
expensive,  though  it  was  the  only  way  of  the  said 
poor  people  being  released  from  prison,"  the 
governor,  "to  prevent  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  people  .  .  .  from  being  overturned  and  destroyed 
by  such  pretended  Church  power,"  had  refused  the 
aid  of  the  soldiers.  They  further  stated  that  the 
spiritual  customary  laws  were  "  only  divers  absurd 
arbitrary  pretended  practices,  devised,  contrived,  and 
from  time  to  time  made  use  of  by  such  clergy  as 
were  officers  of  the  ecclesiastical  court  at  their  own 
pleasure,  and  never  received  or  had  any  sanction  or 
authority,  consent  or  allowance  of  the  lord  or 
legislature  of  the  said  island  ; "  *  and  that  "  the 
temporal  laws  of  the  said  Isle  are  sufficient,  and  the 
only  proper  national  security  for  body,  goods  and 
^'  Thia  is  an  incorrect  statement  (see  pp.  842-3). 
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fame  of  every  subject."    Nothing  more»  however,  g^||*J^2^ 

was  heard  of  the  case  on  either  side,  possibly  on  ^^^^' 

account  of  the  want  of  funds  on  the  part  of  the 

appellants.    Thus  were  the  administrators  of  the 

discipline  subjected  to  a  series  of  rebuff  which  were 

approved  of  by  Lord  Derby,  who  took  the  extreme  step 

of  remitting  an  excommunication,  and  the  governor 

caused  his  order  to  this  effect  to  be  published  in 

Kirk  Braddan,  notwithstanding  the  bishop's  protests. 

It  was,  indeed,  clear  by  this  time  that  the  discipUne,  2iS*to*}iSl* 

as  far  as  moral  offences  at  least  were  concerned,  was 

failing,  and  the  governor  further  undermined  its 

authority  and  received  assistance  in  his  attacks  upon 

it  by  nominating  members  of  the  House  of  Keys  who 

were  subservient  to  him.* 

The  chapter  courts,  however,  still  continued  to  be 
held,  and,  though  it  seems  from  the  ecclesiastical 
records  that  there  were  often  no  presentments,  some 
few  offenders  were  still  censured,  iuid  underwent 
penance.  It  appears,  also,  that  voluntary  submissions  ^jj^^jf^^ 
to  penance  became  more  numerous  than  formerly, 
which  shows  that  the  system  still  met  with  approval. 
Between  1726  and  1736  there  had  been  several 
convictions  for  robbery,  previously  a  rare  crime  in  ^Jjjj^**°*'°' 
the  island,  and  smuggling  was  becoming  the  chief 
business  of  its  inhabitants.  Against  these  offences, 
the  bishop  fulminated  in  a  pastoral  letter  to  his 
clergy,  and  he  asserted  in  his  Episcopalia  that  *'  this 
surpassing  growth  of  wickedness"  t  was  due  ''to  the 
great  contempt  that  of  late  has  been  put  upon  the 
*  See  p.  786.  t  Keble,  p.  778. 
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g^«"  disdpline  of  the  Church."  *  But  the  advent  of  the 
AthoU  rigime  in  1736  brought  some  relief  to  the 
Church,  because  the  ecclesiastical  laws,  instead  of 
being  abrogated,  were  reformed  by  legislation  in  a 
way  which  was  probably  in  conformity  with  public 
opinion,  f 

SSSSiiotJ**  The  result  of  this  legislation  seems  to  have  been 
that  the  number  of  ordinary  disciplinary  cases 
decreased,  and  that  there  was  a  marked  absence  of 
disputes  between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  courts,  t 
It,  in  fact,  brought  the  struggle  between  Church  and 
State  to  an  end. 

There  was,  however,  another  cause  for  the  decad- 
ence of  the  discipline  and  of  all  spiritual  life,  vi2., 

ofimaffsung.  jj^^  pursuit  of  Smuggling,  which  still  continued  to 
increase.  From  the  demoralization  this  caused,  and 
from  the  uncertainty  about  the  Impropriate  Fund,§ 
arose  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  suitable  men  to  take 
Holy  Orders,  and  so  hard  pressed  was  the  bishop  in 
this  respect,  that  we  find  him  getting  leave  from  the 
Archbishop  of  York  to  ordain  before  the  usual  age. 
The  men  thus  introduced  were  frequently  very  un- 
satisfactory, and  there  was,  consequently,  a  great 
increase  of  censures  on  clergymen,  as  well  as 
numerous  exhortations  to  them  from  the  bishop. 

In  his  later  days,  the  bishop  continued  to  be  as 
earnest  as  ever  about  the  administration  of  the 

*  Keble,  p.  778.  f  See  p.  860. 

I  In  1748,  a  new  scale  of  fees  for  spiritual  officers  was  fixed 
(8tatute9,  vol.  i.  p.  258). 
§  See  pp.  465-8. 
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discipline.  Thus,  in  1749,  he  asked  the  clergy  "  to  g*^^^ 
"be  very  serious  and  earnest  in  their  public  and  dayjf"'*^**®' 
private  admonitions  of  persons  under  Church 
censures ;  "  and  he  ordered  that ''  the  presentments 
of  every  circuit  may  be  laid  before  him  before  the 
censures  are  sent  out."  But  it  was  all  in  vain. 
The  presentments  became  fewer,  and  the  penalties 
inflicted  fewer  still  and  much  lighter  in  character, 
seldom  exceeding  an  admonishment.  This  was  partly 
due,  doubtless,  to  the  failing  health  of  the  bishop,  but 
also  to  the  spirit  of  the  time. 

To  our  brief  survey  of  the  administration  of  the 
discipline  as  it  appears  in  the  Becords,  we  may  add 
the  evidence  of  a  contemporary  and  alien  witness 
(resident  in  the  island  from  1720  to  1730)  *  who 
remarks  that  the  laws  were  put  into  execution  by  the  JJJdSS.' 
ecclesiastical  courts  with  severity,  and  that  the 
clergy  held  *'  a  kind  of  tyrannical  jurisdiction  over 
the  Manks  people,  in  spite  of  the  temporal  power, 
which  is  continually  endeavouring  to  abate  the 
rigour  of  it,  but  in  vain :  for  these  spiritual  masters 
are,  in  a  manner,  idolized  by  the  natives,  and  they 
take  care  to  maintain  their  authority  by  keeping  the 
laity  in  the  most  miserable  ignorance."  f  He  also 
states  that  the  discipline  was  ''perpetually  dinn'd 
into  the  ears  of  the  laity,"  that  they  were  under 
''  the  indispensable  obhgation  of  submitting  to  it,"  I 
and  that  '*  the  abject  creatures  are  drove  to  prison 

*  George  Waldron,  who  was  employed  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  report  on  the  import  and  export  trade. 

f  Manx  8oc,j  vol.  xi.  p.  16.  |  Ilnd,^  p.  21. 
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like  aheep  to  a  fold,  and  from  thence  to  paUick 
penance,  as  qnietly  as  those  beasts  ue  to  tbe 
slaughter;  deterred,  on  the  one  hand,  from  mar- 
muring,  by  the  threatenings  of  severer  punishments : 
and  persuaded,  on  the  other,  that  patient  sufamissioD 
to  the  infiictors  is  the  supremest  merit  in  the  eyes  of 
heaven."*  He  declares,  too,  that  the  methods 
taken  by  the  Church  to  prevent  fornication  have  not 
been  successful,  and  that  the  custom  of  purging  or 
swearing  innocence  leads  to  peijury.* 

It  is  not,  however,  difficult  to  show  that  this 
indictment  is  an  exaggeration.  If  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  bishop  and  clergy  had  reaUy  been  so  tyran- 
nical as  he  states,  it  would  have  alienated  the 
people  from  them,  whereas  it  is  clear  that  the 
bishop,  in  particular,  was  most  popular;  and  the 
statement  that  the  people  were  kept  in  ignorance  id 
sufficiently  disposed  of  by  referring  to  the  account 
given  of  the  bishop's  constant  endeavours  to  pro- 
mote education  by  establishing  schools  and  libraries 
in  every  parish,  t 

Let  us  now  enquire  how  the  Manx  Church,  under 

Bishop  Wilson,  provided  for  the  religious  needs  of 

the  people,  and  compelled  them  to  conform  to  her 

chweh  ordinances  as  to  services,  &c.     On  reference  to  the 

MTTioes. 

canons  of  February,  1704, 1  we  find  that  some  of 
them  regulated  the  services  of  the  Church,  especially 
Confirmation  and  the  Holy  Communion ;  and  that 

*  Manx  8oe.,  vol.  xi.  p.  21. 

f  See  8odor  and  Man,  pp.  216-17. 

I  Statutes^  vol.  i.  pp.  166-8. 
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tliey  enjoined  the  duty  of  catechizings,  which  was  JJ^S^ing 
also  constantly  referred  to  in  the  bishop's  Convoca-  in^"*^<>»- 
tion  charges.     As  late  as  1747,  he  insisted  more 
8tix)ngly  than  ever  "  upon  the  duty  and  necessity  of 
catechizing  in  the  Church/'  which,  he  remarks,  is 
"  bound  upon  us  as  strictly  as  laws,  and  canons,  and 
conscience  can  oblige  any  minister  of  God ;  "  and, 
at  the  same  time,  he  referred  to  the  schools,  which 
be  had  established  in  each  parish,  as  the  places 
^where  this  good  work  should  be  carried  on.    He  also 
thanked  the  clergy  who  had  **  broke  through  a  bad 
custom  of  having  the  Lord's  Supper  administered  in 
country  parishes  only  three  times  a  year,"  and  called 
attention  to  the  desirability  of  observing  **  the  rubric  ^^™®'* 
which  requires  such  as  intend  to  receive  to  give  in  communions, 
their  names  the  week  before."    Some  years  before 
this,  he  had  issued  an  order  to  all  the  clergy  to 
observe  strictly  the  rubric  for  the  office  of  Public 
Baptism,  and  to  take  care  that  the  whole  Morning 
or  Evening  Service  be  read  *' whenever  any  child 
shall  be  baptized  on  any  other  day  besides  Sundays 
or  holy  days,  lest  the  Holy  Sacrament  of  Baptism 
degenerate  into  a  formal  ceremony.    Confirmation  gSffl^ggS^ 
was  also  the  subject  of  a  charge  at  Convocation  (in  "5fl„n*tion. 
1738),  it  being  ordered  "  that  the  names  of    all 
persons  confirmed  shall  for  the  future  be  recorded  in 
the  Church  Begistries."    This  was  a  matter  of  some 
importance,  as  no  unconfirmed  person  could  then  be 
admitted  to  be  married  without  a  special  dispensa- 
tioD. 
There  were  frequent  regulations,  too,  for  enforcing 
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due  attendance  at  church  both  on  Sundays  mi 
Saints'  days.  Thus,  at  Convocation  in  1716,  it  v% 
ordered  *'  that  there  be  particular  care  taken  that 
the  parishioners  dniy  attend  evening  prayer,"  and 
''that  those  families  &  other  persons  who  m 
notorious  for  absenting  from  Divine  Service  on  the 
Holy  days  and  solemn  Feasts  of  the  Ghnich,  be 
reproved  by  the  rector  or  vicar.  And  if  afterwards 
they  continue  obstinate,  they  are  to  be  presented* 
censured."  And,  on  a  similar  occasion,  the  following 
notice  was  issued :  '*  Forasmuch  as  a  late  indol- 
gence  in  relation  to  holidays  has  been  shamefully 
abused ;  it  is  ordered  that  for  the  future  all  the 
Festivals  and  solemn  Feasts  of  the  Church  shaD  be 
religiously  and  strictly  observed  by  all  persons 
within  this  diocese,  according  to  the  ancient  and 
laudable  custom  of  this  church,  by  attending  God's 
public  worship,  and  abstaining  firom  work  on  those 
days."  A  very  strong  admonition  was,  at  the  same 
time,  issued  against  fishing  on  Sunday.  The  o\ergj, 
too,  had  their  share  of  admonition,  for  the  hishop 
commented  on  the  negligence  and  irregularis  ol 
some  of  them  reading  "  the  service  of  the  Church 
after  an  hasty,  careless,  and  indecent  manner/'  and 
on  the  "  notorious  indecency  of  the  clerks  hnrrymg 
the  responses,  and  psalms,  and  hymns  as  fast  a3 
ever  they  can  clatter  them  over,"  by  which  the/ 
"lead  the  people  into  the  same  error."  With 
reference  to  preaching,  he  made  the  following  p^' 
nant  remarks:  "As  to  sermons,  I  am  confident 
that  a  good  deal  may  be  done  towards  hindering  tn^ 
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growing  sins  of  these  times,  if  all  the  clergy  would 
but  seriously  lay  to  heart  the  real  and  present  neces- 
sities of  their  own  people,  and  speak  to  them  after 
a»  plain  and  affecting  manner,  and  not  make  their 
sermons  harangues  and  their  own  particular  fancy." 
Cut  many  of  his  younger  clergy  were  not  capable  of 
preaching,   and,  therefore,   he  ordered  that  "the 
curates  of  vacant  livings,  being  deacons,  shall  for 
the  future  on  the  Lord's  day  at  Morning  Service 
plainly,  distinctly,   and    audibly  read  one  of    the  youb^  clergy 
Homilies  of  the  Church,  standing  in  the  reading  homiiieg. 
desk."    What  the  result  of  these  regulations  was, 
we  learn  from  Bishop  Hildesley,   who  wrote,  in 
1755:  "Never  did  I  see  more  justice  done  to  our 
excellent  Liturgy  in  any  place  than  in  the  congrega- 
tions of  this  Isle,  whether  it  be  in  Manks  or  English, 
the  responses  were  duly  made,  and  the  directions  of 
the  rubric  punctually  and  regularly  attended  to,  in 
kneeling  and  rising  in  proper  time  and  place;"* 
and,  in  1762,  "  the  adult  natives,  to  a  man,  I  think 
I  may  say,  are  conformists  of  the  established  com- 
munion of  the  Church  of  England ;  and  so  exact 
and  punctual,  for  the  most  part,  in  their  attendance 
on  the  pubhc  offices  of  divine  worship,  and  especially 
at  the  sacrament  (there  being  no  less  than  six  hun- 
dred at  the  communion  in  a  country  parish  church 
at  Easter),  that  there  is  little  or  no  occasion  for  pre- 
sentments on  this  head."  t 

Another  subject  which  received  much  attention 

*  Manx  Chtt/rch  Magazine,  vol.  i.  p.  cziv. 
t  Hildeslej'B  Afemoira,  p.  419. 
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from  the  bishop  was  that  of  parochial  organization. 
Thus  each  rector  or  vicar  was  advised  to  keep  books 
with  "a  particular  register  of  every  family  in  his 
parish,  with  the  times  he  visited  them,  in  what  state 
he  found  them,  and  what  hopes  he  had  of  reforming 
what  he  found  amiss  in  them."    As  a  further  means 
of  increasing  their  knowledge  of  their  respective 
parishes,  he  promoted  the  observance   of  the  old 
custom  of  perambulating  the  boundaries,  and  he 
provided  them,  with  a  form  of  service  to   be   read 
when  doing  so.^      He  also  enjoined  upon   them 
the  necessity  of   maintaining  the  churches,    par- 
sonages,  schools,  and  parochial  libraries  in   good 
order,  and  of  attending  to  the  regular  keeping  of 
the  registers.    Another  notable   point   in   Bishop 
Wilson's  episcopate  was  his  earnest  care  for  the 
promotion  of  education."!     In  1706,  he  was  able 
to  devote  a  considerable  sum  to  educational  pur- 
poses, because,   in  that  year,  he  received  orders 
from  the  trustees  of  the  ''Academic  Fund,"  who 
then  had  more  than  £1,200  in  their  hands,  to  in- 
vest £650  for  increasing  the  salary  of  the  academic 
master  at  Castletown,  to  spend  £250  on  a  grammar 
school   in  Douglas,  and,  with    the  remainder,  to 
liquidate  certain  outstanding  claims.   This  grammar 
school  in  Douglas,  which  had  for  long  been  greatly 
needed,  since  the   population  of    that  town  was 
rapidly  increasing,  was  placed  under  the  charge  of 
the  chaplain  of  the  new  chapel  dedicated  to  St. 

*  See  Folklore  of  the  Me  of  Man,  pp.  114-117. 

f  See  his  Ecclesiastical  Constitatioiis  {Statutes^  vol.  i.  p.  156). 
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IMatthew,  which  was  built    at    that    time.     The  Ac^emio 
sbcademic  school  at  Castletown  was  now  established 
in  the  old  chapel,  the  grammar  school  being  carried 
on  in  the  same  building  and  under  the  same  head- 
master.    The  parochial  schools,  other  than  those 
ivhich  received  the  "  Eoyal  Bounty,'*  *  also  gained 
large  additions  to  their  endowments,  chiefly  through 
the  charity  of  Lady  Elizabeth  Hastings,  t     The 
bishop  was  thus  enabled  to  relieve  the  clergy  of 
their  teaching  duties  by  appointing  masters  or  mis- 
tresses  to    take    charge    of   the    schools.      These 
teachers  were,  in  the  terms  of  their  licences,  "to 
instruct  the  children  in  learning  and  good  manners," 
to  "  be  dihgent  in  teaching  them  the  Church  Cate- 
chism and  their  prayers,"  and  to  '*  bring  them  up  in 
the  fear  of  God."     But,  though  the  clergy  were  gjgjgfithe 
relieved  of  their  teaching  duties,  they  were  still  ««^<»^"- 
required  to  visit  the  schools  frequently,   and,  at 
Michaelmas  and  Lady-day,  to  return  to  the  bishop 
the  number  of  scholars,  the  books  they  read,  and 
their  proficiency.      More  advanced  education  also 
benefited    at    this    time    by   private    benefaction. 
Thus,  the  grammar  school  at  Peel,  founded  in  1746, 
was  the  gift  of  a  private  donor,  who  endowed  it  fjJaSllmente. 
vnth  a  sum  of  £500,  in  order  that,  in  the  words  of 

*  See  p.  468. 

f  These  schools  now  get  about  £4  48.  each  annuflklly  from 
this  source.  For  full  particulars  see  lale  of  Mem  Charities^ 
pp.  40-2.  See  the  same  for  other  charitable  bequests,  among 
which  the  most  valuable  was  the  clergy's  '*  Widows  and 
Orphans  Fund,'*  initiated  in  1780,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Wilson,  the  bishop's  son  (pp.  45-50). 
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his  will,  the  income  should  be  paid  "  unto  a  profpe 
schoolmaster  qualified  to  teach  Ijatin,  and  such  oth^r 
learning  as  may  fit  youth  for  the  service  of  tbe 
country  in  Church  or  in  State."  * 

While  providing  for  the  young,  the  bishop  dij 
not  neglect  the  needs  of  those  beyond  school  age. 

P^ro^jj  To  this  end,  he  carried  out  a  project  for  founding 
public  libraries  in  every  parish  thronghout  the 
island,  and  he  tried  to  ensure  their  being  cared  for 
by  obtaining  an  Act  of  Tynwald,  which  made  the 
rectors  and  vicars  of  each  parish  accountable  for  the 
books,  t 

^bW^^oni.         ^^  *  further  means  of  educating  and  edifying  his 
people,  he  published  various  religious  books  in  the 
Manx    language,    as    well    as    the    Go^el  of  St. 
Matthew.    This  last  is  said  to  have  been  translated 
by  him  and  his  vicars-general  when  confined  in 
Castle  Bushen  in  1722,  t  but  it  was  not  published 
till  1746.    Before   his  death,  the  Gospels  of  SS. 
Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
had  also  been  translated,  though  not  published.    It 
certainly  seems  strange  that,  with  all  his  zeal,  not 
only  for  the  education,  but  also  for  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  his  flock.  Bishop  Wilson  did  not  under- 
take the  translation  of  the  Bible  and  Prayer  Book 
into  Manx,  especially  seeing  that  two-thirds  of  the 
people  spoke  no  other  language. 
The  next  point  we  may  notice  is  the  energy  in 

*  Isle  of  Man  Charities,  p.  60. 

t  Statutes^  vol.  i.  p.  206. 

X  HUdesley's  Memaire,  p.  42. 
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cliarch  building   and  restoration  displayed  dnring  gJSJiSLjjjd 
tills  period,  but  space  will  only  permit  us  to  do  so  "storatton. 
very  briefly.    Castletown  chapel,  in  1698,  and  St. 
John's  chapel,  in  1704,  were  built  mainly  from  the 
funds  which  had  accumulated  during  the  vacancy  of 
the  see.    Lezayre  church  was  also  built  in  1704, 
St.  Catherine's  chapel,  Ballure,  in  1706,  and  St. 
Matthew's    chapel,    Douglas,   in    1708,    and    Eirk 
Patrick,  in  1710.    In  1717,  an  addition  was  made 
to  Ballaugh  church ;  in  1783,  a  church  was  built 
at  lionan ;  in  1745,  a  chapel  was  built  near  Bamsey 
on  the  site  of  Bishop  Parre's  old  building ;  and,  in 
1747,  Malew  church  was  thoroughly  repaired.    In 
addition    to    this    church    building,    rectory    and 
vicarage  houses  were  built  or  repaired  in  nearly 
every  parish    in  the    island.    They  were,  indeed, 
greatly  needed,  since  it  appears  by  the  Glebe  Hotcses 
Act  of  1734,  that  "  several  of  the  vicarages  and  one 
of  the  Bectorys  now  and  for  some  ages  past  have 
not  had  Houses  upon  them  .  .  .  some  others  being 
in   a   ruinous    Condition."  *     It    was,    therefore, 
enacted  that  a  rector  or  vicar  building  a  house  on 
bis  glebe  land  was  to  receive  two-thirds  of  his  ex- 
penditure from  his  successor,  and  the  successor  was 

^  Statutes,  vol.  i.  p.  208.  This  was  repealed  by  the 
"Eoolesiastical  Residences  and  Dilapidations"  Act,  1879,  by 
which  money  may  be  borrowed  by  incumbents  to  improve 
their  residences.  This  money  to  be  paid  off  in  thirty  years, 
and  the  apportionment  of  payment  between  an  outgoing  in- 
cumbent and  his  successor  to  be  *'  in  such  proportions  as  they 
shall  be  respectively  entitled  to  receive  the  profits  of  the 
benefice  for  the  year  in  which  such  avoidance  may  happen" 
(Statutes,  vol.  v.  p.  19). 

VOL.  I.  34 
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to  receive  one-third  of  original  expenditure  from 
the  next  incumbent.  Each  incmnbent  was  to  be 
responsible  to  his  successor  for  dilapidations. 
Several  new  glebes  were  added  by  the  bishop's 
exertions. 

The  style  of  Bishop  Wilson's  chnrch  building  is 
favourably  commented  upon  by  a  recent  critic,  who 
says  that  he  **  quite  caught  the  old  spirit  of  Manx 
churches/'  and  that  ''  he  was  faithful  to  the 
type,  and  preserved  it,  in  all  instances."* 
Bishop'B  It  should  be  recorded,  that,  on  his  arrival  in  the 

Courl. 

island,  he  found  Bishop's  Court  for  the  most  part  in 
ruins,  and  its  farm  in  a  state  of  utter  neglect.     He 
rebuilt  the   house    and   planted    numerous    trees, 
which  now  add   so   greatly  to   the  beauty  of  the 
grounds,  while  he  improved  the  farm  so  successfully 
that  it  soon  greatly  increased  in  value, 
chnroh  dues.        Amoug  Other  important  questions  which  arose  at 
this    period   was    that    of    Church    dues.     Bishop 
Wilson,  a  strict  upholder  of   the  Church  in    all 
things,  consistently  insisted  on  the  payment  of  her 
dues.     Though  corbes  had  not  been  regularly  paid 
for  some  time  past,  he  decided,  at  a  Convocation 
held  at  Kirk  Michael  in  1712,  that "  Corse  presents  " 
were  "  due  by  the  law  .  .  .  without  controversie," 
the  persons  committed  for  not  paying  them  having 
pleaded  that  they  thought  they  were  obsolete.    It 
was  ordered,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  widows  of 
the  clergy  should  pay  to  their  husbands'  successors 
''  ten  shillings  by  way  of  corbes  to  be  laid  out  for 
*  Neale,  p.  84. 
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-fclieir  use  in  books  at  the  discretion  of  the   Ordi- 
nary." * 

At  the  same  Convocation,  it  having  been  noticed 

tliat  for  five  or  six  years  past  much  of  the  land  had 

been  planted  with  potatoes,  and  so  withdrawn  (as  Potato  uthe 

-was  supposed)  from  being  tithable,!  an  order  was 

made  that  all  persons  should  "  give  a  just  account 

and  proportion  of  their  potatoes  unto  the  rector, 

vicar,  or  proctor  of  their  respective  parishes,  as  of 

any  other  tithe  growing  or  produced  off  or  from  the 

earth :   the  tithe-owners  and   agents  to  take  care 

that  no  prejudice  do  accrue  to  the  Church  by  their 

neglect  in  this  matter."     This  decree  was  received 

quietly  enough  at  the  time,  but  more  than  a  century 

later,  as  we  shall  see,  it  was  a  cause  of  considerable 

commotion.    At  this  time,  too,  there  arose  a  tithe 

question  between  the  abbey  tenants  and  the  clergy.  gJagg^* °' 

It  would  seem  that  no  composition  had  been  made  ^•'^"i**- 

in  the  Act  of  Settlement  for  the  tithes  of  the  abbey 

demesnes  made  over  by  Earl  Charles,  but  that  they 

were  left  to  be  paid  in  kind,  which  arrangement, 

the  abbey  tenants  complained,  put  them  in  a  worse 

position  than    the  other  tenants,  and,  therefore, 

some  of  them  proposed  ''  that  the  Clergy  should 

take  one-half  the  Lord's  rent  instead  of  full  tithes." 

This  was  agreed  to  by  the  clergy,  but  only  a  portion 

of  the  tenants  would  pay  in  this  way,  while  some 

'^^  Repealed  by  the  **  Glebe  Houses  "  Act  of  1784,  which  did 
away  with  oorbes  payable  to  the  clergy  from  their  predecessors 
(Statutes,  vol.  i.  p.  209). 

f  Oidy  what  was  cut  from  the  grocmd  being,  according  to  an 
old  cnstomary  law,  tithable. 
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continued  to  pay  in  kind,  and  the  rest  refosed  to 
pay  at  all.  A  good  deal  of  trouble  was  thereby 
caused  for  some  time.  The  malcontents,  however, 
gradually  admitted  the  clergy's  claim.  There  were 
also  troubles  with  those  who  claimed  to  be  free  firom 
tithe  by  prescription.*  Another  question,  which 
had  given  trouble  before  this  period,  and  was  not  to 
be  settled  for  some  time  after  it,  was  that  of  the 
FUhttih*.  tithe  of  fish.  The  fish  when  landed  were  divided 
into  five  portions,  and  then  the  proctor  chose  the 
clergy's  share,  which  was  one-fifth.  There  w^e 
constant  grumblings  at  this  exaction,  and  numerous 
pleas  for  exemption  on  the  score  of  prescription. 
The  clergy,  nevertheless,  continued  to  get  the  tithe, 
though  it  led  to  much  ill-will  between  them  and  the 
fishermen.!  And  yet,  in  spite  of  these  difficulties, 
the  attitude  of  the  people  towards  the  Church,  ac- 
cording to  Bishop  Wilson,  was,  on  the  whole,  a 
favourable  one.  I 
SSSSS?  "*  Let  us  now  briefly  enquire  into  the  character  and 
®***^-  condition  of  the  clergy  at  this  period.     Something 

will  have  been  learned  about  them  from  what  has 
been  already  stated,  and  to  this  the  testimony  of 
Waldron,  which  applies  to  the  period  before  1730, 
and  of  Bishop  Hildesley,  who  was  probably  better 
acquainted  with  the  latter  period,  may  be  added. 

*  A  notable  case  of  a  sorrender  of  a  tithe  held  by  prescrip- 
tion in  1716  is  recorded  in  the  Manx  Church  Magojsine,  p. 
oxix. 

f  In  1711,  there  was  an  appeal  against  this  tithe  by  the 
fishermen,  but  it  was  decided  in  favour  of  the  clergy. 

I  Manx  Soc,  vol.  xviii.  p.  98. 
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^Waldron,  whose  account  is,  however,  clearly  much 
too   unfavourable,  considers  them  to    be,  on  the 
i^hole,  very  ignorant ;  he  remarks  that  '*  they  look 
and  move  and  speak  as  if  they  knew  themselves  to 
be  of  a  different  species  from  their  hearers,*'  and  he 
finally  disposes  of  them  by  the  comprehensive  state- 
ment that  they  were  "  evil  ministers  "  ;  *    while, 
though  the  clergy  of  Bishop  Wilson's  latter  days 
v^ere  certainly  inferior  to  those  of  his  earlier,  Bishop 
Hildesley  speaks  of  them  as  ''in  general  a  very 
sensible,  regular,  decent  set  of  men  almost  without 
exception."  +    Our  own  impression,  derived  from 
private  letters  of  the  time  and  from  memoranda  in 
the  Records,  is,  that  they  were  neither  evil,t  nor, 
except  in  some  cases  after  1736,  ignorant.    The  two 
leading  men  amongst  them,  William  Walker  §  (bom 
1679,  died  1729)  and  Phillip  Moore  ||   (bom  1705, 
died  1783),  were  able  and  well-educated  men.    The 
former  was  Bishop  Wilson's  chief  companion  and 
friend  during  the  first  part  of  his  episcopate,  and 
the  latter  held  the  same  position  during  the  last  part 
of  it. 

As  to  the  incomes  of  the  clergy,  the  bishop 
writes :  '*  The  livings  are  generally  small.  The  two 
parsonages  are  indeed  worth  near  sixty  pounds  a 
year,  but  the  vicarages,  the  Boyal  Bounty  included, 
are  not  worth    above    twenty-five    pounds;    with 

*  Mcmso  800.9  vol.  zi.  p.  25.  f  Memoirst  p.  419. 

I  With  one  or  two  notorious  ezoeptions. 

§  For  brief  biography  see  Mcmx  Note  Book,  vol.  i.  pp.  90-97. 

II  Ibid.,  vol.  i.  pp.  186-41,  and  vol.  ii.  pp.  81-6. 
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which,  notwithstanding,  the  fragal  clergy  haTe 
maintained  themselves,  and  sometinies  pirettj 
nmneroos  families,  yeiy  decently."* 

Sftome.'  ^®  bishop's  own  income  was  less  than  JE300  a 

year  at  his  accession,  but  it  improved  so  rapidly 
under  his  good  management  that  thirty  years  later 
its  amount  was  £400.  It  arose  "  from  a  demesne, 
some  lands  in  lease,  and  appropriations,  with  the 
advowsons  of  Eirk  German,  Kirk  Braddan,  Eiik 
Jurby,  two-thirds  of  Eark  Patrick,  and  one-third  of 
some  other  parishes."  t 

SSSJSSm.  ^  ^^^  ^rief  survey  of  the  various  doctrinal  qu^- 

tions  which  arose  during  this  period,  I  will  suffice.  In 
1718,  a  complaint  was  made  to  the  bishop  that  two 
of  his  clergy,  William  Boss  and  Alexander  Macon, 
masters  of  the  Academy  at  Castletown,  had  ''ad- 
vanced some  opinions  which  savour  of  Popery." 
He  therefore  required  them  to  meet  him  and  the 
rest  of  the  clergy  that  they  might  know  what  they 
had  to  say  to  this  charge.  They  consequently  pie- 
pared  a  written  defence,  after  consideration  of 
which,  the  bishop  and  clergy  pronounced  "that 
there  is  no  reason,  to  us  appearing  or  known,  to 
charge  them  with  Popery,  or  even  of  being  Popishly 
affected."  On  this  Keble  comments  that,  "con- 
sidering the  defendants'  position,  one  cannot  doubt 
that  m  the  main  their  teaching  harmonized  with 

*  Wilson  {Mcmx  fifoc,  vol.  xviii.  p.  111). 
f  Browne  Willis  (Ilnd,^  voL  xviii.  pp.  180-1),  i.e.,  one-ihiid 
of  the  tithes  of  every  other  parish,  except  Andreas  and  Malew. 
I  See  also  Horrobin*s  case,  p.  494. 
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UBishop  Wilson's,  and  that  he  must  be  counted  (so  ^^*****p'" 
f  sbr)  among  the  most  exclusive  of  'High  Churchmen' 
of  the  day."  * 

This  view  receives  some  confirmation  from  Wald- 
jTon's  complaint  of  the  toleration  of  "Papists"  by 
i^lie  bishop  and  clergy,  and  from  his  statement  that 
tlie  chief  subject  of  their  sermons  was  "  the  power 
of  the  Priesthood,  and  the  Discipline  of  the  Church."  t 
This  power,  he  remarks,  "is,  indeed,  their  comer- 
stone,  the    foundation   on  which   the    stupendous 
structure  is  erected  to  such  a  gigantic  and  formidable 
lueighth,  most  certainly  framed  after  the  model  set 
before  them  by  their  grand  masters,  the  Bomish 
clergy."  J 

It  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  that  gnfree^ 
the  bishop  held  the  strongest  views  against  any- 
thing that  savoured  of  freethinking.  As  instances 
of  this  we  may  quote  his  denunciation  of  a  book 
of  this  tendency,  called  The  Independent  Whig, 
which  had  been  introduced  into  his  diocese,  as 
"most  pestilent";  his  speaking  of  the  "spirit  of 
profaneness,  libertinism,  and  heresy"  that  was 
abroad,  and  his  warning  to  his  clei^  that  there 
never  was  more  need  than  now  of  taking  "heed 
to  ourselves  and  to  the  flock  over  which  the  Holy 
Ohost  has  made  us  overseers." 


*  Keble,  p.  887.  f  Mcmx  800.  vol.  xi.  pp.  20-1. 

I  J6te{.,  p.  24  But  this  account  is  probably  an  exaggerated 
one.  Bridson,  Yioar  of  Marown,  one  of  Bishop  Wilson's  oppo- 
nents, wrote,  in  March,  1724,  that  '*  Popish  Mass  is  frequently 
said  at  Duglas  "  (Loose  Papers.    Enowsley). 
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We  may  note  that  he  provided  special  prayers 
from  time  to  time,  as  the  occasion  arose.    One  of 
these  occasions  was  dmring  the  wet  harvest  of  17(K, 
which,  in  the  bishop's  words,  "may  too  likely  be 
attended  with  sickness  and  scarcity  of  bread  nnl^ 
QoA  in  mercy  hinder  it."     He  therefore  issaed  a 
statable  form  of  prayer  to  be  used,  "  nntil  it  shall 
please  God  to  send  ns  more  seasonable  weather." 
Not  only  did  he  thus  provide  prayers  for  special 
occasions,  but  for  special  needs.    The  most  interr- 
ing of  these  is  the  "  Form  of  Ptayer  to  be  used  by 
those  clergy  who  attend  the  Boats  in  the  Herring- 
Fishery";  and  he  also  ordered  the  following  peti- 
tion to  be  inserted  "  in  the  publick  services  of  the 
Church,"*  viz.,  "That  it  may  please  Thee  to  give 
and  preserve  to  our  use  the  kindly  fmits  of  the 
earth,  and  to  restore  and  continue  to  us  the  Blessings 
of  the  Seas,  so  as  in  due  time  we  may  enjoy  them." 
The  expression  "restore  and  continue"  refers  to 
the  comparative  failure  of   the   annual    shoal  of 
herrings,  which  had  been  a  trouble  to  the  island 
for  many  seasons.     The  old  custom  of  the  clergy 
attending   the    boats    of    the    herring-fleet    ev^ry 
evening  before  they  put  out  to  sea,  to  pray  with 
the  fishermen   and  so  to  let  them  start  with  a 
blessing,  was,  at   the   same  time,  ordered   to  be 
continued.    He  also  drew  up  forms  for  consecratbg 
churches,  chapels,  and  churchyards,!  for  receiving 
penitents  and  excommunicated  persons  back  into 
the  Church,  and  for  a  service  to  be  read  when 
*  I.e.,  in  the  LitaDy.  f  CmttweU,  vd.  i.  pp.  czliuHndvi. 
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peirckmbolating  parish  boundaries ;  and  he  composed 
a.  pirayer  for  persons  performing  penance. 

In  conclusion,  we  must   now  touch  upon  the  gjg^fi^i^n. 
cluaiacter  of  Bishop  Wilson,  as  shown  in  his  life 
and  works.     To  do  this  adequately  is  beyond  our 
po^wers,  and  we  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  giving 
tlie  testimony  of  others,  so  that  from  them,  and 
from  the  account  of  his  episcopate  in  the  preceding 
pages,  our  readers  may  be  able  to  form  their  own 
estimate.     His  contemporary,  Waldron,  could  not 
iT^thhold  from  ''  the  amiable  qualities  which  adorn 
tlie  character"  of  the  bishop  their  due  meed  of 
praise,  stating  that  he  was  ''  in  his  own  nature  what 
our   blessed    Saviour  recommends,  mild,  humble, 
tender,  compassionate,  and  forgiving ; "  and  con- 
cluding that  "the  abundant  charities  he  bestows, 
and  which  are  too  well  known  not  to  have  reached 
"wherever  this  treatise  will  arrive,  are  better  testi- 
monials of  him  than  the  words  of  any  author."* 

His  charities  were  indeed  extraordinary.    As  early 
as  1693,  he  dedicated  one-fifth  of  his  income  ''for 
pious  uses  and  particularly  for  the  poor."  t    After  he 
came  to  Man,  he  rapidly  increased  this  proportion, 
till  at  length  he  gave  away  more  than  half  his 
income.     Our  next   evidence  about  him   is  from 
the  Rev.  PhiUp  Moore,  who  knew  him  intimately : 
'*  He  was  an  honour  to  humanity,  and  added  dignity 
to  the  nature  of  man.    He  gave  the  world  a  living 
example  of  the  divine  power  and  efficacy  of  Chris- 
tianity, of  which  his  whole  Ufe  was  a  most  lively 
*  Manx  Soe.,  voL  xi.  p.  26.  t  Keble,  p.  68. 
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transcript.  He  was  a  person  whose  integrity  wu 
inflexible,  his  holiness  pnre,  and  his  piety  ferraU: 
of  admirable  probity  and  simplicity  of  manneis; 
of  a  most  engaging  behayionr,  afEability,  and  sweet- 
ness of  temper.  His  piety,  beneficence,  and  chaiitj 
will  be  remembered  and  recorded  by  the  people  of 
this  Isle,  with  gratitude  and  affection,  to  the  re- 
motest generations.  In  his  private  conversation  he 
was  agreeable  and  entertaining,  lively  and  facetioos 
without  levity;  and  always  consistent  with  the 
dignity  of  his  character ;  never  at  a  loss  for  some- 
thing pertinent  and  proper  to  illustrate  his  discourse ; 
on  these  occasions  nothing  ever  proceeded  from  his 
mouth  but  what  was  good,  to  the  use  of  edifying, 
and  ministered  not  only  grace,  but  also  pleasure  and 
deUght  to  the  hearers."* 

Then,  in  order  of  date,  comes  the  evidence  of 
Butler,  Bishop  Hildesley's  biographer,  who  says: 
''He  was   eminently  distinguished    for   the  great 
sanctity  and  rectitude  of  his  life,  no  less  than  for 
his  benevolence,  hospitality,  and  unremitting  atten- 
tion  to   the  wants  and  happiness  of   the  people 
entrusted   to  his  guardian  care.     He  encouraged 
agriculture  .  .  .  established  schools  .  .  .  and  founded 
parochial  libraries.  .  .  .  His  virtues  were,  in  short, 
so  numerous,  so  amply  displayed,  that  he  approved 
himself  in  every  sense  an  inestimable  blessing  to 
the  Isle  of  Mann,  and  an  ornament  to  human  nature. 
Venerable  in  his  aspect,  meek  in  all  his  deportment, 
his  face  illumined  with  true  Christian  mildness,  and 
*  CruttweU,  pp.  xadv-v. 
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=L^8  heart  glowing  with  godlike  philanthropy,  he  went 
a-lbout,  like  his  Divine  Master,  doing  good."* 

As  to  his  literary  work,  we  have  the  following 

^^dence  from  competent  observers:  "His  sermons 

Sbxe  the  affectionate  addresses  of   a  parent  to  his 

<3liildren;   descending  to  the  minutest  particulars, 

£kiid  adapted  to  all  their  wants."  t     "  His  writings," 

^ays  Dr.  Beattie,  ''  are  an  inexhaustible  as  well  as 

sbii  inestimable  treasure  of  virtue  and  piety.    When 

IE  think  of  what  he  has  done,  as  well  as  what  he  has 

^written,  I  am  struck  with  astonishment  and  rapture ; 

for  I  cannot  help  considering  him  one  of  the  greatest 

and  best  characters  that  has  done  honour  to  human 

nature  since  the  apostolick  age."t     "To  think  on 

Bishop  Wilson  with  veneration  is  only,"  says  Dr. 

Johnson,  "  to  agree  with  the  whole  Christian  world. 

I  hope  to  look  into  his  books  with  other  purposes 

than  those  of  criticism ;  and,  after  their  perusal,  not 

only  to  write,  but  to  live  better."  § 

Bishop  Wilson  died  on  March  7,  1755,  in  the 
ninety-third  year  of  his  age,  and  the  fifty-eighth  of 
his  consecration,  and  was  buried  at  Kirk  Michael. 
He  had  been  offered  translation,  but  declined,  saying, 
"  I  will  not  leave  my  wife  in  my  old  age  because  she 
is  poor."  II 

^  Hildesley*s  Memoirs,  p.  15. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  314  (Bishop  Home). 

t  Ibid,,  pp.  814-15.  §  Ibid.,  p.  315. 

II  Keble,  p.  767. 
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